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EXPLANATORY. 

The  following  paper  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society,  as  a  sort  of  codification  of  the  three 
volumes  of  Maryland  Archives,  published  for  the  State  by  that 
Society.  It  makes  no  claim  to  original,  or  extended  research,  but 
is  confined  to  the  field  to  which  it  was  limited  by  the  vote  of  the 
Society,  and  has  no  aim  but  to  alleviate  the  labor  of  (or  be  an 
index  to)  the  investigation  of  that  publication.  The  volumes,  as 
issued,  are  not  numbered,  and  for  convenience  of  reference  are 
cited  as  if  numbered  in  the  order  of  their  publication.  This 
remark  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  volumes  are  not 
in  regular  succession  in  point  of  time,  the  third  volume  being 
synchronous  with  the  other  two,  giving  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Colonial  Council  for  the  same  period  for  which  the  first  and 
second  give  the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  first 
volume  issued  contained  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly " 
from  1637  to  1(3(34,  and  is  referred  to  as  "  1  Ar.  " ;  the  second, 
"  Proceedings  of  Assembly  "  from  1666  to  1676,  referred  to  as 
"  2  Ar."  ;  and  the  third,  "  Proceedings  of  the  Council "  from  1636 
to  1667,  referred  to  as  "  3  Ar." 

H.  S. 
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THE 

ARCHIVES  OF  MARYLAND." 


WHETHER  the  "  Archives  of  Maryland" 
are,  or  are  not  books  of  the  sort  to  which 
Lord  Bacon  referred  when  he  wrote,  "Some 
books  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made 
of  them  by  others,"  I  trust  no  apology  will  be 
thought  necessary  for  suggesting  that  they  are  the 
sort  of  books  that  the  average  "  consumer  of  mod- 
ern literature"  will  be  the  rather  apt  to  read  "by 
deputy  "  than  in  any  other  way.  Possibly  it  was 
that  thought  which  induced  the  Historical  Societv 
to  request  that  one  be  deputized  to  visit  the  oases, 
in  what  even  they  regarded  as  an  arid  region,  and 
to  bring  before  them  a  report  of  the  flora  and 
fauna,  if  any  should  be  found.  The  Society's  man- 
date to  undertake  that  task  is  this  deputy's  excuse 
for  the  present  paper. 

An  examination,  however,  of  the  three  volumes 
of  "Archives  of  Maryland"  now  issued  is  not 
devoid   either    of    entertainment   or   profit.      The 
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grand  old  Hebrew  prophet  called  upon  his  nation 
for  its  instruction,  "  Look  unto  the  rock  whence 
you  are  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  ye 
are  diggec!/'  In  the  same  spirit  it  cannot  be  alto- 
gether unwise  for  us  to  revert  to  the  beginnings  of 
our  civic  life,  and  finding  there  the  germs  of  many 
of  the  customs,  institutions,  and  names  that  linger 
with  us  still — the  protoplasm  out  of  which  much 
of  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  our  present  social 
and  political  life  has  been  evolved — learn  their 
reason  and  real  meaning. 

During*  the  thirty  years  covered  bv  the  volume 
of  the  Archives  which  is  devoted  to  the  "  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Council,''  and  all  but  a  few  months  of 
the  thirty-eight  years  covered  bv  the  two  volumes 
the  "Proceedings  of  the  Assembly,"  Caecilius 
Calvert,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  the  grantee  of 
the  Charter  of  Maryland,  was  living,  and  directing 
the  affairs  of  the  province,  as  well  as  it  was  practi- 
cable for  him  to  do  from  a  residence  so  remote  as 
his  in  England,  with  the  slow  modes  of  communi- 
cation then  enjoyed,  and  in  a  country  passing 
through  vicissitudes  like  those  of  England  at  that 
day.  It  is  a  key  that  unlocks  the  meaning  of 
many  of  the  events  transpiring  in  the  colony,  to 
remember  that  the  period  covered  by  them  em- 
braces the  last  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  (till  1649),  the  revolution,  chaos,  civil 
war,    and    Oliver    Cromwell's   Protectorate  of  the 


Commonwealth  for  ten  years  (till  1660),  and  from 
that  date  the  restoration,  and  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Under  the  power  granted  him  in  his  charter  to 
deputize  one  to  act  for  him  in  his  absence  Lord 
Baltimore  \  conferred  vice-proprietary  authority' 
upon  persons  selected  by  him,  and  resident  in  the 
province,  to  exercise  there  all  the  high  powers  with 
which  he  was  vested — subject  at  all  times,  how- 
ever, to  a  right  of  revision  and  veto  still  reserved 
to  himself. 

This  authority  was  for  the  most  part,  conferred 
upon  members  of  his  own  family — his  brothers 
Leonard,  and  Philip,  and  his  "sonne"  Charles. 
The  exceptions  were  that  on  the  death  of  Leonard 
Calvert,  in  1647,  Thomas  Greene  acted,  by  death- 
bed appointment  of  Leonard,  for  one  year  (3.  Ar. 
187),  till  William  Stone  was  duly  commissioned 
(Id.  201),  and  he  retained  the  position,  with  a  brief 
interruption  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Council 
of  State  for  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  in 
1652  (Id.  271),  till  supplanted  by  Commissioners 
appointed  "in  the  Name  of  his  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  all 
the  dominions  thereto  belonging"  in  1654  (3  Ar. 
211).  When  Lord  Baltimore  was  able  to  resume 
his  charter  rights,  in  1656,  he  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  select  Josias  Fendall  as  his  lieutenant ;  after 
whose  "  JIutiny  and  Sedicon  "  he  confined  himself 
to  his  own  family— his  brother  Philip  (1660)  (3 
Ar.  391)  and  son  Charles  (1661)  (Id.  430). 
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Lord  Baltimore's  Authority. 

Lord  Baltimore's  Charter  srave  him  little  less 
than  the  power  of  an  absolute  monarch.  It  con- 
stituted 4)im  and  his  heirs  M  veros  et  absolutos 
clominos  et  Proprietaries"  (3  Ar.  4)  of  rthe  realm 
granted  him,  and  thus  vested  him  with  all  power, 
civil,  military,  naval  and  ecclesiastical — head  of 
Church  and  State  on  sea  and  land.  In  his  exercise 
and  delegation  to  his  lieutenants  of  the  power  thus 
granted  he  exercised,  and  delegated  all.  He  never 
forgets,  nor  do  they,  to  describe  him  as  u Absolute 
Lord  and  Proprietary  of  the  Provinces  of  Mary- 
land and  Avalon,"  and  he  is  the  entire  govern- 
ment,— the  legislative,  the  judicial  and  the  execu- 
tive. Thus  his  commission  to  Leonard  Calvert 
"constitutes,  ordaines  and  appoints  him  our  Lieu- 
tenant Generall,  Admirall,  Marshall,  Chancellor, 
Chiefe  Justice,  Chiefe  Magistrate,  Cliiefe  Capt  & 
Comder  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land  "  (3  Ar.  152-3)  ; 
and  when  Leonard  Calvert  was  temporarily  absent 
he  transferred  to  "  my  welbeloved  cosin  william 
Brainthw*  Esq."  the  same  offices  (Id.  1G0).  The 
same  are  embraced  in  the  commission  to  William 
Stone  (Id.  202-3)  ;  and  he  appointed  Thomas 
Greene,  Esq.  "  to  bee  his  said  Lopps  Lievetenant 
Generall,  Chancellor,  Keep  of  the  great  Scale,  Ad? 
mirall,  chiefe  Justice,  Magistrate  &  Comander  as 
well  by  Sea  as  by  land  of  this  his  Lopps  Province  of 


Maryland  and  the  Islands  to  the  same  belonging  " 
(Id.  231,  241).  We  find  the  same  wide  range  of 
authority  and  power  conferred  upon  Thomas  Hat- 
ton  (Id.  2oo),  and  upon  Charles  Calvert  (Id.  542), 
and  the  Governor  and  "Councell"  contract  "Peace 
with  the  Cvnicoes  Indians"  and  "make  a.Warre 
wth  the  Susquahannoughs  "  (2  Ar.  378),  exercising 
the  highest  attribute  of  sovereignty.  The  same 
power  was  conferred  by  the  council  on  Robert 
Evelin  (Id.  102) ;  on  Cornwallis  (Id.  133),  and  on 
Fleet  (Id.  150).  And  this  was  in  full  harmony 
with  the  claim  of  Leonard  Calvert  years  before 
(1642).  On  that  occasion  the  Assembly  "express- 
ing a  great  Opposition  to  the  march  against  cer- 
tain Indians  the  Lieu6  Genercil  told  the  Burgesses 
he  did  not  intend  to  advise  with  them  whether 
there  should  be  a  march  or  not  for  that  Judgment 
belonged  solely  to  himself  as  appeared  by  the 
Clause  of  the  Patent  touching  the  power  of  war 
and  peace,  but  to  see  what  Assistance  they  would 
Contribute  to  it  in  case  he  should  think  fit  to  go" 
(1  Ar.  130).  The  exercise  of  such  high  power  was 
the  complaint  of  the  commissioners,  Bennett  and 
Clayborne,  who  charged  that  these  colonial  officials 
had  pressed  against  the  adherents  of  the  Com- 
monwealth charges  of  "  Sedition  &  Rebellion 
against  the  Lord  Baltemore,  whereby  not  onely 
the  Lands,  houses  and  plantations  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  people,  but  also  their  Estates  and  lives 
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were  liable  to  be  taken  away  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  aforesaid  Lord  Baltimore  and.  his  officers" 
(Id.  312). 

It  is  true  that  the  charter  in  giving  "  free  full 
and  absolute  Power  to  Ordain,  Make  and  Enact 
LAWS"  provides  that  this  be  done  "  with  the 
Advice  Assent  &  Approbation  of  the  Freemen  of 
the  Province" — but  this  no  more  constituted  them 
the  legislating  power  than  the  requirement  at  the 
j:>resent  day,  that  certain  appointments  of  the 
executive  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
senate,  constitutes  the  senate  the  appointing  power. 
On  the  contrary,  we  read  of  measures  discussed 
and  adopted  by  the  assembly  and  the  addition 
"then  the  Lieu1  General  enacted  it  in  his  Lord- 
ships name  for  a  Law"  (1  Ar.  136).  Indeed  the 
common  form  of  enactment  was  "Be  it  Enacted  by 
the  Lord  Proprietary  with  the  Assent  of  the  Ypper 
and  Lower  howse  of  the  General  Assembly  "  but 
in  the  troubled  and  uncertain  times  of  the  English 
revolution  we  find  them  entered  "  Acts  made  by 
William  Stone  Governor"  (1  Ar.  285,  299).  Acts 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  and  approved  by 
the  Governor  had  force  until  laid  before  the  Pro- 
prietary when  his  "disassent"  rendered  them  void 
(1  Ar.  75).  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  acts 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  fail  of  approval 
by  the  Governor;  and  in  some  instances  acts  that 
had  passed  and  met  the  approval  of  the  Governor 


were  rejected  by  the  Lord  Proprietary  when  exam- 
ined bv  him  in  England.  And  his  dignity  and 
authority  were  protecte4i,by  this  rigorous  enact- 
ment. 

"  All  mutinous  or  sedicious  speeches,  practices  or  attempts 
(without  force)  tending  to  divert  the  obedience  of  the  people 
from  the  right  Hoble  Cecilius  nowe  Lord  Baron  of  Balte- 
more,  and  Lord  and  Proprietary  of  this  Province  or  his  heirs 
Lords  &  Proprietaries  of  the  Province  or  the  Governor  of  or 
vnder  him  or  them  for  the  time  being  (and  proved  by  two 
sworne  witnesses  shalbe  lyable  to  bee  punished  with  im- 
prisonm*  during  pleasure,  not  exceeding  one  whole  yeare, 
fined,  banishm*  boaring  of  the  Tongue,  slitting  the  nose  cut- 
ting  of  one  or  both  Eares,  whipping,  branding  with  a  redd 
hot  Iron  in  the  hand  or  forhead,  any  one  or  more  of  these  as 
the  Provinciall  Court  shall  thinke  fitt." 

If  such  offence  was  coupled  with  force,  to  this 
assortment  of  penalties  were  added — 

"  losse  of  hand 
or  the  paines  of  death,  eonfiseacon  of  all  lands,  goods  &  chat- 
tells  within  the  Province  banishm*  ymprisonni'  during  life 
any  one  or  more  of  these  as  the  Provinciall  Court  shall 
adiudge"  (1  Ar.  428). 

Meanwhile  it  required  great  tact  to  keep  in 
harmony  with  the  shifting  powers  of  the  home 
government,  and,  taking  one  consideration  with 
another,  their  lot  upon  the  political  fence  was  not 
a  happy  one. 
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The  determined  effort  evidently  wjts  to  be  upon 
the  side  of  whatever  party  was  dominant  in  En^- 
land. 

In  November,  1849,  Greene  acting  as  Governor 
in  the  temporary  absence  of  Governor  Stone,  pro- 
claimed Charles,  u  the  most  renowned  Prince  of 
Wales  the  vndoubted  rightful}  heir  to  all  the 
dominions  of  his  iTather  Charles  of  blessed  memory 
and  Kinsre  of  England  Scotland  ffrance  and  Ireland 
defender  of  the  ffaith  &c  "  and  followed  this  by  "  a 
general  pardon  to  all  and  every  the  Inhabitants  of 
this  Province  for  all  and  every  Offense  and  Offenses 
by  them  or  any  of  them  committed"  (3  Ar.  243). 
In  1654  Governor  Stone  proclaimed  the  Common- 
wealth the  government  of  England  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  Protector,  and  granted  "  a  Generall 
pardon  of  all  offenses  Committed  in  this  Province 
Since  the  last  Generall  pardon"  (Id.  304).  And 
a  Paper  in  the  Public  Record  Office  declares  "  itt 
is  notoriously  knowne  that  by  his  express  direc- 
tions his  officers  and  the  people  there  did  adhere 
to  the  Interests  of  this  Commonwealth  when  all 
the  other  English  Plantations "  did  otherwise 
(Id.  280).  But  the  English  Commonwealth  ceased 
to  be  and  the  Stuart  dynasty  re-ascended  the  throne, 
and  then,  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  16G0,  the 

"Gour&  Councill."  "by  the  special!  order  ami  authority  of 
the  Right  Honnob!o  the  Lord  Proprietary  of  the  Province, 
Doe  according  to  our  duty  and  allegiance,  heartily  joyfully 


and  vnanimously  acknowledge  and  proclaiinc,  that  (mediately 
upon  the  decease  of  our  late  Soueraigne  Lord  King  Charles 
the- Jmperiall  Crowne  of  the  Healme  of  England  and  of  all 
the  kindoms  Dominions  and  Rights  belon^ino*  to  the  same 
Did  by  inherent  birthright,  and  lawfull  and  vndoubtcd  Sue- 
cession  descend  and  come  to  his  Most  Excellent  Ma1;'  Charles 
the  Second  as  being  lineally,  iustly  and  lawfully  next  heire 
of  the  bloud  Royall  of  this  Realme"  (3  Ar.  393). 

And  yet,  five  years  before,  the  colonists,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Proprietary,  were  so  loyal  to  the  existing 
government  as  to  execute  official  bonds  running  to 
"Oliver  Lord  Protector  of  England"  (3  Ar.  318). 

Land  System. 

The  whole  territory  described  by  Lord  Balti- 
more's charter  was  granted  to  him  absolutely,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  payment  to  the  king  of  England  of 
two  Indian  arrows  a  year,  and  he  wTas  enabled 
thereby  to  hold  out  strong  inducements  to  settlers 
by  proffers  of  land  in  large  tracts  to  those  who 
would  occupy  and  improve  it.  It  was  not  easy 
however  to  protect  them  in  the  titles  granted  by 
him  in  the  manner  which  was  practiced  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  1639  an  act  was  passed  rendering 
enrolment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Province  essen- 
tial to  the  perfection  of  a  title  by  grant  from  the 
Lord  Proprietary,  and  another  requiring  the  "  Reg- 
ister of  every  Court  to  keep  a  book  of  Record,  in 
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which  he  shall  enter  all  grants,  Conveyances,  Titles, 
and  successions  to  land  at  the  request  of  any  one 
desiring  the  same  to  be  entred  "  (1  Ar.  61,  63). 

Voluntary  enrolments  were  much  neglected,  and 
the  enrolments,  made  in  the  Secretary's  office  under 
this  provision,  were  "mostly  lost  or  embezzled  in 
the  rebellion  of  1644,"  and  efforts  were  ;nade  to 
replace  them  from  the  original  grants  as  far  as 
possible  (Id.  329;  3  Ar.  230).  But  the  voluntary 
recording  of  conveyances,  no  special  sanction  being 
given  to  the  record,  proved  ineffectual,  and  in  1671 
an  act  was  passed  which  has  undergone  very  little 
modification  from  that  day  to  this,  and  is  substan- 
tially  our  conveyancing,  and  record  system  of 
to-day  (2  Ar.  305,  3S9). 

'  In  the  "  Conditions  of  Plantations1'  proclaimed 
by  Lord  Baltimore  in  1636  (3  Ar.  47),  in  those  of 
1642  (Id.  99),  and  in  those  of  164S  (Id.  223,  233), 
liberal  grants  of  land  were  made  to  all  settlers  who 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  them — so  much  to 
each  man,  so  much  additional  for  his  wife,  for  each 
minor  child,  and  for  each  servant— to  be  held  by 
the  grantee  perpetually,  yielding  specified  rents  to 
the  Lord  Proprietary,  thus  initiating  the  unfortu- 
nate s}'stem  of  "ground-rents,"  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end. 

Special  grants  of  tracts  to  be  "  erected  into  a 
Mannor,"  u  with  such  Royalties  and  Priviledges 
as  are  most  usually  belonging  unto  Mannors  in- 
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Engld"  were  promised  and  made:  Manors  of  two 
thousand  acres  to  any  person  who  in  any  one  year 
transported  twenty  settlers  to  the  province  (3  Ai\ 
223)  ;  manors  of  three  thousand  acres  to  any  one 
who  transported  thirty  persons  (Id.  233)  ;  while 
Robert  Brooke,  for  transporting  himself,  wife, 
eight  sons,  two  daughters,  twenty-one  men  ser- 
vants and  eight  maid  servants,  was  granted  one 
whole  countv  wherever  he  misrht  see  fit  to  locate, 
and  was  made  commander  and  the  embodiment  of 
nearly  all  other  offices  in  such  county,  as  well  as 
a  member  of  the  colonial  council  (3  Ar.  237, 
240,  236). 

This  county  was  located  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Patuxent  River  and  called  Charles  County  (3  Ar. 
260).  But  only  four  years  passed  before  Lord 
Baltimore  lost  his  abundant  love  for,  and  confi- 
dence in  Robert  Brooke,  and  proceeded  to  "  make 
Void  and  Yillify  "  that  order  and  to  order  that 
Charles  County  be  absorbed  into  and  make  a  part 
of  Calvert  County  (3  Ar.  30S). 

Among  the  claims  for  land  under  the  pledges  of 
Lord  Baltimore  we  find  the  Jesuit,  Thomas  Copley, 
who  demanded  twentv  thousand  acres  of  land  for 
transporting  certain  persons,  twenty  in  number, 
into  the  province,  and  in  his  list  of  persons  so 
transported  we  find  the  names,  well  known  to  us,  of 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  Mr.  Andrew  White  and  Mr.  Jo: 
Altam  (3  Ar.  258). 
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But  extensive  as  was  his  territory,  and  lavish  as 
he  was  in  bestowing  it  upon  his  subjects,  Lord 
Baltimore  apparently  had  a  craving  for  all  the 
land  that  joined  him,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
State's  Archives  has  brought  us  from  the  Public 
Record  Office  in  London,  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Xing  as  early  as  July,  1(538,  rebuking  him 
most  sharply  for  his  dealings  with  the  "Planters 
in  the  Island  near  Virginia  which  they  have  nomi- 
nated Kentish  Island,"  warning  him  to  desist  and 
closing  with  the  menacing  suggestion,  "herein  we 
expect  your  ready  conformity,  that  we  may  have 
no  cause  of  any  further  mislike"  (3  Ar.  78). 

But  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land on  the  "  Easterne  Shore  "  continued  to  be  a 
fruitful  source  of  misunderstanding.  Oliver  Crom- 
well, in  1653,  interposed  his  authority,  as  "  Cap- 
tayne  Generall  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Common- 
wealth," in  most  devout  phrase,  to  obtain  a  "speedy 
resolution  of  the  question"  (3  Ar.  296).  Lord  Bal- 
timore sent  over  maps  (Id.  319,  327) ;  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed,  and  various  expedients 
resorted  to,  but  the  question  was  not  resolved  in 
Cromwell's  day,  as  he  had  hoped. 

Upon  their  other  side  toward  the  "  Swedish 
nation  inhabiting  in  Delaware  Bay,"  a  conciliatory 
tone  was  adopted  in  order  "to  worke  and  prcure 
an  Intercourse  of  trade  and  Commerce "  "  which 
probably  may  redound  much  to  the  benefitt  and 
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advantage    of    this    Commonwealth "     (Governor 
Stone,  March  1653,  3  Ar.  300). 

But  when  the  Dutch  planted  themselves  on  the 
Delaware  his  Lordship  gave  "Instruction  &  Com- 
mand to  send  to  the  Dutch  to  Command  them  to 
be  gon."  This  mission  was  entrusted  to  Coll : 
Nathaniel  Vtie  of  Baltimore  County,  and  he  was 
ordered  to 

"  make  his  repaire  to  the  pretended  Governor  of 
a  People  seated  in  Delaware  Bay  .  .  and  to  require  him  to 
depart  the  Province.  .  .  That  in  case  he  find  opportunity  he 
insinuate  vnto  the  People  there  seated  that  in  case  they  make 
theyr  application  to  his  Lordships  Govern1  heere  they  shall 
find  good  Condicons  to  all  Commers  wch  shall  be  made  good  to 
them  "  &c.  (3  Ar.  365). 

In  the  negotiations  which  followed,  though  there 
is  much  to  interest  and  amuse,  there  is  very  little 
of  which  Marylanders  can  be  proud.  The  Dutch 
state  their  case  clearly,  logically,  and  firmly, 
though  mildly,  and  conclude  "  Soe  wishing  the 
Lord  God  Allmi^htv  will  Conduct  your  honno1"8 
both  to  all  prudent  results  that  Wee  may  liue 
neighbourly  together  in  this  Wilderness  to  the 
advancement  of  Gods  Glory  and  Kingdomo  of 
Heaven  amomrst  the  Heathens  and  not  to  the 
Destruction  of  each  others  Christian  bloud  whereby 
to  strenigthen  the  Barbarous  Jndians  nay  rather 
ioyne  in  loue  and  league  together  against  them 
Which  God  our  Saviour  will  grant"  (3  Ar.  374,  o). 


Lord  Baltimore  blusters,  has  no  name  for  them 
but  "Ennemles  Pvratts  &  Robbers,"  orders  an 
expedition  against  them,  "  to  make  Warre  against 
and  to  pursue  said  Ennemies  Pvratts  &  Robbers 
to  vanquish  &  take  them  And  to  seize  and  keep 
all  or  any  houses  and  Goods"  &c.  (Id.  427). 
But  the  council  deeming  discretion  the  better  part 
of  valor,  and,  apprehending  that  they  could  get  no 
assistance  from  Xew  England  or  Virginia  for  the 
expedition,  resolved  that  "All  Attempts  be  for- 
borne against  the  said  towne  of  New  Amstell  & 
that  they  finde  certainely  whether  the  said  towne 
of  New  Amstell  doe  lye  within  the  fortyth  degree 
of  Northerly  Latidu.de  or  not  "  (Id.  428)'. 

Lord  Baltimore  was  evidently  a  master  of  such 
emphatic  epithets  and  fond  of  rigorous  measures. 
Captain  William  Clay  borne  had  all  his  property  of 
every  kind  seized  for  his  "  sundry  insolences  Con- 
tempts and  Rebellions  against  our  lawfull  Govern- 
ment and  Propriety"  (3  x\r.  76,  82,  &c),  and 
was  held  unpardonable  (Id.  205,  221).  Ingle  is 
a  "rebel,"  a  "pirate"  (1  Ar.  238,  270,  301),  and 
a  "Notorious  and  ungrateful  villain"  (3  Ar.  214, 
21G),  and  is  exempted  from  pardon  :  Gov.  Fendall 
is  a  "  perfideous  and  perjured  fellowe"  "a  false 
and  vngrateful  fellowe"  (1  Ar.  420),  and  is 
excluded  from  all  pardon  (3  Ar.  390).  William 
ffuller    is    a    "violent    jncendiary   and    Seditious 
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'pson  "  (3  Ar.  400).  John  Jenkins  and  others  the 
same  (Id.  445). 

'  While  thus  jealous  of  trespasses  upon  his  terri- 
tory, however,  the  privileges  of  settlers  which  were 
originally  only  accorded  to  English  and  Irish  were 
extended  in  1648  to  French,  Dutch  and  Italians 
(3  Ar.  222,  232),  but  he  excluded  from  these 
privileges  all  "  corporations,  Societies,  Fraterni- 
ties, Guilds,  or  Bodies  Politick  either  Spiritual  or 
Temporal,"  and  did  not  permit  any  grants  that  he 
had  made  to  be  assigned  to  such  (3  Ar.  227,  235), 
"  Because  all  Secrett  trusts  are  usually  intended  to 
decieve  the  Government  and  State  where  they  are 
made  or  some  other  persons  "  (Id.  237),  and  the 
importation  of  convicted  felons  was  specially  pro- 
hibited (2  Ar.  485). 

Special  encouragement  was  given  to  settlers  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  to  immigrate  into  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Maryland  (3  Ar.  469,  405), 
and  naturalization  was  granted  to  all  applicants  as 
a  matter  of  course,  as  readily  as  it  now  is  (2  Ar. 
144,  205,  271,  282,  330,  400,  403,  460,  &c),  without 
requiring  of  them  that  most  absurd  oath  that  is 
now  exacted.  They  merely  "promised  &  engaged 
to  submitt  to  the  Authority  of  the  Right  Plon  : ,,le 
Caecilius  Lord  Baltemore"  (3  Ar.  339,  398,429, 
435,  465,  466,  470,  4S8,  514,  529,  533,  557,  &c). 
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The  Labor  System. 

"  Intimately  connected  of  course  with  the  tenure 
of  land  was  the  system  of  labor,  and  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  in  England  in  that  day,  was 
largely  servile  labor.  As  already  seen,  induce- 
ments were  held  out  to  colonists  to  transport  to 
the  colony  as  many  servants  as  possible  by  grants 
of  land  proportioned  to  the  number  transported. 
These  servants  were  of  two  classes — slaves  and 
indentured  apprentices,  or  persons  under  contract 
to  serve  a  certain  length  of  time,  to  repay  the  cost 
of  their  passage  from  England.  In  some  instances 
it  appears  that  the  length  of  the  period  of  service 
was  limited  by  contract  entered  into  before  leaving 
England,  and  in  others  was  left  uncertain,  subject 
to  subsequent  adjustment.  This  could  not  fail  to 
lead  to  disagreement,  and  call  for  legal  interposi- 
tion, and  among  the  laws  proposed  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1638-9,  debated  and  approved,  and 
which  failed  to  become  a  law,  (with  all  the  others 
then  considered)  after  engrossment,  was  one  "That 
all  persons  being  Christians  (Slaves  excepted)  of 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  above  and  brought 
into  this  province  at  the  charge  and  adventure  of 
some  other  person  shall  serve  such  person  at  whoes 
charge  and  adventure  they  were  so  transported  for 
the  full  terme  of  foure  years  "  and  "All  persons 
under  the  a^e  of  eighteen  vceres  shall  serve  until 
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such  person  shall  be  of  the  fall  age  of  four  and 
twenty  Years  "  (1  Ar.  80), 

Some,  however,  it  is  manifest  did  not  submis- 
sively render  the  service  which  they  owed,  and  in 
1641,  running  away  was  made  felony  punishable 
with  death  (1  Ar.  107).  In  1643  a  letter  was 
addressed  i:  to  the  Governor  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands," complaining  that  "  Some  servants  being 
lately  fledd  out  of  this  colony,  into  yours,  w*e  could 
not  but  promise  orselves  from  you  that  iustice  & 
faire  correspondence  as  to  hope  that  you  will 
remand  to  vs  all  such  apprentice  servants  as  are  or 
shall  run  out  of  this  go  verm*  in  to  Yours,7'  &c.  (3 
Ar.  134).  For  the  purpose  of  recovering  fugitive 
servants  who  took  refuge  among  the  Indians,  an 
article  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  with  the  "  Jndiaii 
Nation  of  Sasquesahanogh,"  in  July,  1652,  which 
provided  that  any  servant  escaping  from  the  one 
nation  and  taking  refuge  with  the  other  "  shall 
with  all  Convenient  speede  be  retourned  back  and 
brought  home"  (Id.  277).  In  the  same  year  writh 
the  letter  to  the  Governor  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands, Lord  Baltimore  as  a  matter  of  economy 
directed 

"  That  all  my  carpenters  &  other  apprentice  ser- 
vants be  sold  forthwith  for  my  best  advantage,  weh  I  vnder- 
stand  will  yield  at  least  2000wt  tob  apiece  althonghe  they  have 
but  one  yeare  to  serve,  especially  if  they  be  carpenters,  for  I 
vnderstand  that  1500wt  of  tob  is  an  vsuall  rate  for  the  hire  of 
3 
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one  yeares  labour  of  any  ordinary  servant.  And  I  conceive 
it  better  to  hire  at  a  certainty  such  servants  from  yeare  to 
yeare  as  my  Commis™  shall  find  necessary  to  looke  to  my 
cattell,  provide  sufficient  fodder  for  them,  &  to  manage  my 
farme  at  west  Sl  maries,  .  .  then  to  have  servants  apprentices 
there  for  that  purpose,  &  to  send  supplies  yearly  out  of  Eng- 
land to  them  "  (3  Ar.  141). 

In  1654,  and  again  in  1661,  acts  were  passed 
prescribing  the  time  which  servants  should  serve 
those  who  brought  them  into  the  province-,  grading 
the  time  of  service  from  four  to  seven  years, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  servants,  or  if  thev 
were  under  twelve  years  when  brought  thev  were 
not  to  be  free  till  they  reached  the  age  of  twenty  - 
one  years.  These  acts  required  the  "  masters  and 
owners  "  of  these  servants  to  take  them  to  the 
Court  on  their  arrival,  that  the  Court  might 
"  Judge  of  their  age  "  and  enter  the  same  of  record, 
and  to  allow  them  "  at  the  Expiration  of  their 
Severall  times  of  Service  besides  their  old  Cloathes 
one  Cloth  suit  one  pair  of  Canvis  Drawers,  one 
pair  of  Shoes  &  stockings  one  new  Hatt  or  Capp, 
one  falling  Axe  one  weeding  Hoe,  two  Shirts  and 
three  Barrells  of  Corne  "  (1  Ar.  352,  409).  By  the 
act  of  1666  the  length  of  time  of  serving  was 
increased  by  one  year  upon  most  of  the  grades  of 
servants  (2  Ar.  147).     See  also  Id.  335,  523. 

To  guard  against  the  loss  of  slaves  by  their 
claiming  freedom  "  according  to  the  lawe  of  Eng- 
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land  "  as  the  result  of  their  becoming  Christian- 
ized and  receiving  baptism,  a  law  was  passed  in 
1664  that 

"all  Negroes  and  other  slaues  shall  seme  Durante 
Vita,  And  all  Children  born  of  any  Negro  or  other  slaue  be 
Slaues  as  their  ffathers  were  for  the  terme  of  their  Hues  And 
forasmuch  as  divers  free  borne  English  women  forgettfull  of 
their  free  Condicon  and  to  the  disgrace  of  our  Nation  doe 
intermarry  with  Negro  Slaues  .  .  .  whatsoever  free  borne 
woman  shall  intermarry  with  any  slaue  shall  Serue  the  master 
of  such  slaue  dureing  the  life  of  her  husband  And  all  the 
issue  of  such  freeborne  woemen  soe  marryed  shall  be  Slaues 
as  their  fathers  were  "  (1  Ar.  526,  533). 

But  even  this  act  did  not  sufficiently  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  security  of  this  species  of  property 
so  but  what  "  Severall  of  the  good  people  of  this 
Prouince  were  discouraged  to  import  Negroes," 
and  others  "  to  the  Great  displeasure  of  Almighty 
God  and  the  prejudice  of  the  Soules  of  those  poor 
people  Neglected  to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian 
faith  or  to  Endure  or  permitt  them  to  Receive  the 
holy  Sacrament  of  Baptisme  fur  the  Remission  of 
their  Sinns "  and  it  was  accordingly  enacted  in 
1671,  that  "becoming  Christian,  or  receiving  the 
Holy  Sacrament  of  Baptizme  " 

"the  same  is  not  nor 
shall  or  ought  the  same  to  be  denyed  adjudged  Construed 
or  taken  tobe  or  to  amount  vnto  a  manumicon  or  freeing 
Inlarging  or  discharging  any  such  Negroe  or  Negroes  Slaue 
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or  Slaues  or  any  his  or  their  Issue  or  Issues  from  his  her  their 
or  anv  of  their  Servitude  or  Servitudes  Bondage  or  bondages  " 
(2  Ar.  272). 

In  the  revolutionary  times  of  the  Commonwealth 
(1651),  an  example  was  set  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  later  times,  and  the  power  was  conferred 
"to  discharge  and  set  free  from  their  masters  all 
such  persons  soe  serving  as  Soldiers  "  (3  Ar.  265), 
as  was  also  another  Example  by  which  "  all  such 
persons  as  haue  approved  themselves  faithfull  to 
his  Lop  and  don  good  service  were  preferred  before 
'any  others  to  such  places  &  imployments  of  trust 
&  proiitt  as  they  may  be  respectively  capeable 
of"  (Id.  326). 

It  was  thought  necessary  in  1666  to  enact  a  law 
"prohibiting  Xegros,  or  any  other  Seruants  to  keepe 
piggs  hoggs  or  any  other  sort  of  Swyne,  uppon 
any  pretence  whatsoeur"  (2  Ar.  75),  and  down  to 
the  end  of  the  period  covered  by  these  volumes, 
there  was  felt  to  be  a  necessity  for  stringent,  and 
yet  more  stringent  laws  for  preventing  the  escape 
of  the  owned  laborers,  and  securing  the  return  of 
"  Runnawaies  "  (2  Ar.  146,  298,  523,  &c.) 

Currency. 

The  money  question  was  a  very  serious  one  with 
the  colonists,  and  they  were  forced  to  devices  which 
would  have  added  lustre  to  the  financial  fame  of 
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Lycurgus  if  he  could  have  hit  upon  such  financial 
expedients  for  Sparta.  Besides  the  Indian  cur- 
rency of  Peake  and  Roanoake,  which  was  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  (3  Ar.  502,  530,  549,  555), 
Tobacco  was  a  legal  tender  from  the  first,  though 
not  the  exclusive  one.  In  May,  1638,  Capt.  Henry 
ffleete  gave  bond  to  the  government  in  the  penalty 
of  "  one  hundred  pound  weight  of  good  beaver " 
not  to  trade  with  any  Indians  or  "  transport  any 
truck  throughe  any  part  of  this  Province  to  trade 
with  any  Indians  on  the  South  side  of  Patowmeck 
River"  (1  Ar.  74).  In  1640  in  collecting  his  rents 
Lord  Baltimore  authorized  them  to  be  received  in 
the  "  Commodities  of  the  Country "  and  "  four 
pound  of  tobacco  or  one  peck  of  wheat "  was  the 
equivalent  of  twelve  pence,  and  two  capons  equal 
to  "  sixteen  pound  of  Tobacco  or  one  Bushel  of 
wheat."  Official  fees  and  salaries  were  rated  in 
tobacco  (1  Ar.  57)  ;  taxes  for  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary expenses  were  levied  in  tobacco  (3  Ar. 
119,  124) ;  and  fines  and  penalties  imposed  in 
tobacco.  Governor  Charles  Calvert  (3  Ar.  477), 
the  council  (Id.  480),  and  the  General  Assembly 
(2  Ar.  35,  6,  7,  8,  143,  &c),  designate  tobacco  as 
the  "commodity,"  "the  only  comodity  by  which 
this  province  doth  at  present  Subsist."  But  as 
the  supply  of  this  fiat  money  was  practically 
unlimited,  and  so  became  a  nuisance,  the  legisla- 
tive power  required  creditors  to  forbear  all  collect- 
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ing  of  their  debts,  or  accept  "  Tobacco  att  the  rate 
of  Three  halfe  pence  sterling  by  the  pound  of 
tobacco"  (2  Ar.  142,  220).  Another  measure  of 
relief  adopted  (16G2),  was  "an  acte  for  Encour- 
age m'  of  soweing  English  Grayne,"  which  provided 
"  that  wheate  here  groweing  shall  pass  and  be  taken 
at  fiue  shillings  the  Bnshell :  Barley  and  English 
pease  att  three  shillings  the  Bushell,  Rye  at  foure 
shillings  the  bushell  and  oates  att  two  shillings  six 
pence  the  Bushell "  and  should  be  receivable  for 
all  debts,  public  or  private,  and  discount  tobacco 
debts  at  two  pence  per  pound  (1  Ar.  445),  and 
the  Lord  Proprietary  published  an  ordinance  for 
receiving  "  dry  hydes  at  two  dpl  and  raw  hydes  at 
ld  i  'p  pound"  (3  Ar.  458). 

As  in  mining  regions  the  search  for  precious 
metals  banishes  all  ordinary  agricultural  pursuits, 
so  here  the  production  of  tobacco — the  substitute 
for  a  circulating  medium — threatened  the  colony 
with  starvation.  In  1640  a  penal  act  was  passed 
requiring  every  hand  planting  tobacco  to  plant 
and  tend  "  two  acres  of  Corne,"  and  at  the  same 
time  another  "  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
Corne  " ;  and  the  inspection  of  tobacco,  by  one  of 
the  three  viewers  who  were  appointed  m  every 
hundred,  was  made  compulsory  (1  Ar.  97).  These 
acts  or  some  of  them  were  renewed  in  1642  (1  Ar. 
160),  and  repeatedly  thereafter  (Id.  217,  251,  309, 
350,  360,  371;  2  Ar.  561;  3  Ar.  48).     But  the 
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depreciation  of  this  currency  (tobacco),  as  the 
result  of  over  production,  was  so  serious  an  evil, 
that  the  colonists  made  effort  after  effort  for  relief, 
by  compelling  the  suspension  of  its  cultivation 
(3  Ar.  340,  476,  504,  506,  547).  And  in  1666  an 
elaborate  non-production  treaty  was  negotiated 
with  Virginia  (3  Ai\  550,  558).  Lord  Baltimore, 
however,  sent  from  England  his  "  Tticular  & 
expresse  Disassent,  Dissagreement  &  Disappro- 
bacon "  of  the  measure  and  it  of  course  was  a 
nullity  (Id.  561).  Lord  Baltimore  tried  to  furnish 
a  better  currency  than  tobacco  by  coining  money 
in  England  and  sending  it  over  to  the  colony 
(3  Ar.  383,  385)  ;  but  the  Council  of  State  in  Octo- 
ber, 1659,  at  the  instance  of  Richard  Pight,  "  Clerk 
of  the  Irons  in  the  Mint,"  "  ordered  That  a  War- 
rant be  issued  forth  for  4he  apprehending  of  the 
Lord  Baltamore  and  such  others  as  are  suspected 
be  engaged  with  him  in  making  and  transporting 
money "  &c.  (Id.  365).  Change  of  administration 
at  home  wrought  change  of  condition  here,  and,  in 
1661,  there  was  passed  M  an  acte  for  the  Setting  vp 
of  a  Mint  within  this  Province  of  Maryland" 
(1  Ar.  414),  and  steps  were  taken  to  provide  bul- 
lion for  its  working  and  to  force  its  coinage  into 
circulation  (Id.  429,  444). 

Some  idea  of  the  purchasing  power  of  tobacco 
in  exchange  for  necessaries  and  luxuries  may  be 
formed  from   the   bill   presented   to   the  General 
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Assembly  (April  21,  1666),  by  "John  Lawson, 
High  Sheriffe  of  St.  Maries,"  for  executing  a  negro 
and  two  Indians.     The  items  are  : 

To  2  dayes  imprisonm*  the  Negro  wth  dyett  060 

To  a  man  to  watch  him  2  dayes  &  1  night  040 

To  the  sd  man  for  his  dyett  &  paynes  070 

To  Graue  making  &  other  Expences  095 

To  the  Exequuting  the  sd  3  persons  800 
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but  this  was  deemed  an  overcharge  and  he  was 
voted  a  round  thousand  pounds  in  full  settlement 
(2  Ar.  94). 

General  Assembly. 

The  right  of  assent  or  dissent  to  the  laws  which 
Lord  Baltimore  should  propose  was  conferred  upon 
all  the  freemen  of  the  province.  They  were  called 
to  meet  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  and  all 
had  a  right  to  participate,  but  it  was  promptly 
provided  that  the  freemen  of  any  locality  might 
meet  and  "  Elect  and  nominate  such  and  so  many 
persons  as  they  or  the  maior  part  of  them  so 
assembled  shall  agree  vpon  to  be  the  deputies  or 
burgesses  for  the  said  freemen  in  their  name  and 
steed  to  advise  and  consult  of  such  things  as 
shalbe  brought  into  deliberation  in  the  said  assem- 
bly  "  (1  Ar.  74,  1M,  259).  It  was  thus  a  "  General 
Assembly  "  in  fact, — a  name  that  we  retain  though 
we  have  Ions;  ceased  to  know  the  thing  itself. 
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The  Governor  exercised  the  right  of  requiring 
by  special  "Writt"  the  attendance  of  anyone  not 
sent  as  a  deputy,  and  any  refusal  or  neglect  to 
send  deputies,  or  to  attend  if  deputized,  or  sum- 
moned, rendered  the  "  Refusers  or  Neglecters 
according  to  their  demerits  "  liable  to  a  tine,  and 
to  be  "  Declared  Enemies  to  the  publick  peace  of 
the  Province  and  rebell  to  the  lawful  Government 
thereof"  (1  Ar.  328).  It  was  allowable  however 
for  any  person  to  be  present  by  proxy  instead 
of  in  person,  and  on  some  occasions  the  proxies 
were  as  numerous  as  the  persons  in  attendance 
and  some  two  or  three  held  enough  to  be  a 
majority  of  the  body. 

The  assembly  when  convened  was  expected  to 
attend  to  business.  At  its  first  meeting  the  rule 
adopted  was  "  The  house  shall  sit  every  day  holy 
days  excepted  at  eight  of  the  Clock  in  the  morning 
&  if  any  Gentleman  or  Burgess  not  appearing 
upon  call  at  such  time  as  the  President  is  set  at  or 
after  such  hour  shall  be  amerced  20lb  of  Tobacco  to 
be  forth vvth  paid  to  the  use  of  the  house"  (1  Ar. 
53),  and  on  the  journal  at  repeated  roll  calls  the 
entry  opposite  to  names  is  "Amerced  for  tar- 
die"  (Id.  36,  37,  39),  and  the  amount  of  the  fine 
for  tardiness  was,  some  years  later,  increased  to 
one  hundred  pounds  (Id.  13 L),  and  subsequently 
reduced  to  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  (Id.  274).  There 
was  also  some  change  in  the  hour  of  meeting, 
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special  adjournment  being  made  at  times  to  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  (2  Ar.  74,  83,  80,  184), 
never  till  later  than  nine.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  time  pieces  were  not  so  numerous 
or  accurate  as  to  prevent  disputes  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tardiness,  for  in  1642  they  adopted  this 
rule,  "the  drum  to  beat  as  near  as  may  be  to  sun 
rising  and  half  an  hours  distance  between  each 
beating,"  and  every  man  who  would  avoid  the  fine 
must  be  in  his  place  "  at  the  third  beating  of  the 
drum  " — that  is  one  hour  after  sun  rise,  and  as  this 
was  in  the  month  of  Julv,  the  meeting  must  have 
been  a  little  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  (1 
Ar.  131).  That  may  have  been  found  slightly  to 
interfere  with  committee  work,  for  the  distance 
between  drum  beats  was,  at  a  subsequent  session, 
changed  to  one  hour  (Id.  171). 

There  was  one  person  in  the  province  who 
inclined  to  a  very  broad  interpretation  of  the 
term  " freemen"  as  fixing  the  qualification  of  per- 
sons to  sit  in  the  General  Assembly.  This  was 
Mrs.  Margaret  Brent,  kinswoman  of  the  Cal verts, 
first  of  her  sex  here  to  demand  equal  rights  for 
women.     To  the   session  of  1647-8  she 

"came  and 
requested  to  have  vote  in  the  howse  for  her  selfe  and  voyce 
allso  for  that  at  the  last  Court  3d  Jan  :  it  was  ordered  that 
the  said  Mrs  Brent  was  to  be  lookd  uppon  and  received  as  his 
Lps  Attorney.      The   Gour  denyed  that    the  sd  Mrs   Brent 
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should  have  any  note  in  the  howse.  And  the  sd  Mrs  Brent 
protested  agst  all  proceedings  in  this  put  Assembly  nnlesse 
shee  may  be  pnt.  and  have  vote  as  aforesd"  (1  Ar.  215). 

Though  the  Governor  was  thus  ungallant,  and 
the  Lord  Proprietary  regarded  her  with  anything 
but  favor,  the  General  Assembly  appreciated  her 
courage,  tact,  and  ability,  in  a  most  perilous  time 
and  wrote    to    his   Lordship  a   year  later: 

"As  for 
Mrs.  Brents  undertaking  &  medling  with  your  Lordships 
Estate  here  we  do  verily  Believe  and  in  Conscience  report 
that  it  was  better  for  the  Collonys  safety  at  that  time  in  her 
hands  than  in  any  mans  else  in  the  whole  Province  after  your 
Brothers  death  for  the  soldiers  would  never  have  treated  any 
other  with  that  Civility  and  respect  and  though  they  were 
even  ready  at  several  times  to  run  into  mutiny  yet  she  still 
pacified  them  till  at  the  last  things  were  brought  to  that  strait 
that  she  must  be  admitted  and  declared  your  Lordships  attor- 
ney by  an  order  of  Court  or  else  all  must  go  to  ruin  Again 
and  then  the  second  mischief  had  been  doubtless  far  greater 
than  the  former  so  that  .  .  .  we  conceive  from  that  time  she 
rather  deserved  favour  from  your  Honour  for  her  so  much 
Concurring  to  the  publick  safety  then  to  be  justly  liable  to 
all  those  bitter  invectives  you  have  been  pleased  to  express 
against  her"  (1  Ar.  239). 

In  1650  it  was   determined   that  the  Assembly 

"be  held  by  way  of  vpper  &  Lower  howse  to  sitt  in  two 
distinct  roomes  apart  for  the  more  convenient  dispatch  of  the 
business  to  bee  consulted  of.     And  th*  the  Gour  and  Secretary 
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or  any  one  or  more  of  the  Counsell  for  the  vpper  howse,  And 
any  fiue  or  more  of  the  Burgesses  assembled  Shall  haue  the 
full  power  of  &  bee  two  hawses  of  Assembly  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  And  all  Bills  passed  by  the  sd  two  howses 
shall  have  the  same  effect  in  Law  as  if  they  were  aduised  and 
assented  unto  by  all  the  ifreemen  of  the  Province  personally  " 
(1  Ar.  272). 

That  arrangement  though  then  adopted  for  only 
the  current  session  still  continues.  The  names  by 
which  they  appear  in  the  archives  are  "  Upper 
howse  "  and  "  Lower  Howse  "  though  the  latter  in 
1675  took  to  itself  the  alias  name  of  u%  House  of 
Commons"  (2  Ar.  440).  His  Lordship  retained 
the  prerogative  of  convening  the  Assembly  when 
he  pleased,  and  of  summoning  to  sit  in  it  such 
number  as  he  pleased;  bat  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  instructed  perhaps  by  events  that 
had  transpired  in  England,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
Assembly  should  be  convened  at  least  once  in 
three  years  (1  Ar.  341),  and  in  1676  the  "  Citti- 
zens  and  deputies  of  the  lower  howse  of  Assem- 
bly" complained  so  loudly  to  his  Lordship  because 
"by  his  Lordships  command  fower  deputies  or 
delegates  had  been  elected  "  in  each  county  and 
then  "  but  two  were  called  by  his  Lordps  Writt  To 
Sitte  in  the  Assembly  "  that  his  Lordship  yielded 
to  the  request,  only  exacting  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  himself  (2  Ar.  507). 

The  General  Assembly  thus  constituted,  both 
before   and    after   its    division   into   two    houses, 
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shows  a  purpose  to  do  things  decently  and  in 
order,  and  a  determination  to  protect  its  own 
prerogatives  and  dignity.  At  its  first  meeting- 
it  adopted  as  a  standing  rule  of  order  what  it 
often  reiterated,  till  it  obtains  at  the  present 
day — that  "  no  One  shall  refute  another  with 
any  nipping  or  vncivill  terms  nor  shall  name 
another  but  by  some  Circumloquation  as  the 
Gentlemen  or  Burgess  that  spake  last  or  that 
argued  for  or  against  this  bill "  (1  Ar.  33,  131, 
171,  215,  273;  2  Ar.  64,  441).  But  they  appar- 
ently found  occasion,  to  check  something  more 
objectionable  than  "  reuiling  speeches,"  for  they 
adopted  the  rule  that  "  noe  one  shall  come  into 
eyther  of  the  howses  whillst  they  are  sett,  with 
any  gun  or  weapon  uppon  perill  of  such  fine  or 
censure  as  the  howses  shall  thinke  iitt"  (1  Ar. 
216,  273  ;  2  Ar.  65,  441). 

The  daily  sitting  would  seem  to  have  been 
terminated  at  first  at  the  will  of  the  Governor, 
or  Lieutenant  General,  as  the  closing  entry  of  the 
journal  each  day  is  "  Governor  (or  Lieutenant 
General)  adjourned  the  house"  (1  Ar.  173,  175, 
&c.)  And  though  in  1642  "  it  was  declared  by  the 
howrse  that  the  howse  of  Assembly  may  not  be 
adjournal  or  Prorogued  but  by  and  with  the  Con- 
sent of  the  howse"  (1  Ar.  117),  and  a  little  later 
there  was  "the  protest  of  some  of  the  howse 
against    his    Lordships    power    of    adjournment" 
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(1  Ar.  180),  his  Lordship  did  not  yield  the  right, 
and  it  is  only  for  a  short  time  that  we  find  such 
entries  as  "the  howse  adjourned  itself"  or  "the 
howse  was  adjourned  by  the  speaker"  (1  Ar. 
276,  &c.) 

Between  the  two  houses  a  jealousy  was  soon 
deve)oped  which  gave  rise  to  some  sharp  verbal 
contentions  between  them.  The  one  insisted  on 
being  regarded  as  the  UPPER  House;  and  the 
other  sturdily  maintained  an  equality,  if  not  supe- 
riority. In  1660  it  sent  "  to  the  Governor  and 
Councell  "  a  message  "  that  this  Assembly  of  Bur- 
gesses iudging  themselves  to  be  a  lawfull  Assem- 
bly without  dependence  on  any  other  power  in  the 
Province  now  in  beino;  is  the  highest  Court  of 
Judicature.  And  if  any  Obiection  can  be  made  to 
-the  Contrary  Wee  desire  to  heare  it"  (1  Ar.  388). 
To  this  communication  the  upper  house  gave  a 
somewhat  menacing  answer  "  vpon  the  delivery  of 
wch  paper"  says  its  journal  "the  Burgesses  desired 
a  Conference  with  this  Vpper  howse  by  Mr  Slye 
and  Mr  Thomas  Hinson  which  was  Condisended 
unto."  At  the  conference  that  followed  the  Bur- 
gesses "  intimated  that  they  could  not  allowe  this 
howse  to  be  a   vpper   howse "   but   were   willing 

to   "sitt   with   it   as   one   bodv."      The  Governor 

i/ 

(Fendall)  assented  to  the  arrangement  on  certain 
"tearmes"  which  were  so  distasteful  to  the  Secre- 
tary (Philip  Calvert),  that  he  "refused  to  enter 
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into  the  lower  howse,  it  being  a  manifest  breach  of 
his  Lops  Right  Royall  Jurisdiction  and  Seigniory." 
When  they  again  sat  in  two  houses  each  appears 
to  have  stood  stiffly  upon  its  dignity  with  the 
other.  In  1666  the  lower  house  resent  "  that  their 
proposals  to  the  Upper  Howse  for  the  General 
Good  of  this  Province  upon  their  Remand  from 
thence  hither  shall  be  thus  scrible  Scrawled  & 
obliterated"  (2  Ar.  24),  and  demand  satisfaction 
for  such  an  offense.  A  few  days  later  the  lower 
house  "  desires  the  upper  howse  to  signify  their 
Assent  or  Disassent  immediately"  to  a  measure  it 
had  adopted  "  for  that  this  howse  are  resolved  to 
have  no  further  debate  thereon  "  (Id.  37).  This 
was  met  by  a  response  equally  peremptory,  and  a 
member  was  sent  to  "  make  known  to  the  Speaker 
that  the  Governour  expects  him  with  the  whole 
Lower  howse  in  the  room  where  the  Upper  Howse 
sitts  within  half  an  hour  at  furthest."  The  lower 
house  replied  that  it  did  not  intend  by  what  it  had 
done  "  to  disgust  the  Upper  Howse,"  and  was  then 
soundly  lectured  and  bidden  to  "  take  this  rule  by 
the  Way  Obstinate  Fortitude  is  as  pernicious  to 
the  commonWealth  as  fearful  Honesty"  (Id.  42), 
a  proverb  that  w^ould  have  done  no  discredit  to 
Sancho  Panza  himself.  But  the  upper  house  could 
go  further  than  merely  lecture  the  lower  in  case 
of  disagreement.  On  the  twenty-third  of  April, 
1669,  it  (consisting  of  seven  members)   ordered: 
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"  that  the  Cbaneelloor  &  some  of  the  Members  of  this  house 
go  to  the  Lower  House  and  require  them  to  raze  the  mutinous 
&  seditious  Votes  contained  in  the  paper  Entituled  The  Pub- 
lick  Grievances  delivered  into  this  House  by  the  Speaker  the 
20th  April  last  out  of  their  Journall  Before  which  is  done  this 
House  is  Resolved  to  treat  with  them  no  further.  It  being 
adjudged  in  this  House  that  it  is  an  Arraignment  of  the  Lord 
Proprietor  the  Governor  &  Council "  (2  Ar.  177). 

For  the  four  succeeding  davs  the  two  august 
bodies  maintained  a  most  pugnacious  attitude. 
The  upper  house  imperiously  demanded  an  expur- 
gation of  the  journal  of  the  lower  house ;  and  the 
lower  gave  reason  ond  rhetoric  for  its  refusal.  It 
said: 

""We  are  sorry  exceeding  Sorry  that  We  are  driven  to 
Say  that  your  Answer  &  Objections  to  the  paper  Entituled 
the  Publick  Grievances  are  not  Satisfactory  or  that  by  the 
refulgent  Lustre  of  the  Eradiations  of  Reason  that  shine  & 
dart  from  them  the  weak  &  dim  Eye  of  our  Understandings  is 
dazled  &  struck  into  Obscurity  .  .  .  We  shall  be  willing  to 
have  our  Journal  Contradicted,  expunged,  obliterated,  burnt, 
anything,  and  to  have  our  Grievances  appear  in  any  form  or 
dress  of  words  most  pleasing  to  yourselves  if  We  might  be 
assured  that  the  Weight  and  pressure  of  them  vnder  which 
the  Country  groans  &  cryes  might  be  removed"  (Id.  180). 

The  obnoxious  entry  was  in  the  end  compromis- 
ingly  removed,  though  the  "  Grievances  "  were  but 
partially  so. 

The  vigilance  wTith  which  both  houses  guarded 
their  dignity  and  punished  "Contempt"  and  the 
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latitude  given  to  the  definition  of  "  Contempt " 
spared  neither  bar-room  nor  pulpit.  Upon  the 
journal  of  the  upper  house  is  entered,  "  then  came 
a  Member  from  the  Lower  House  to  desire  leave 
to  Speak  with  Col.  Win.  Evans  being  a  Member  of 
this  House  which  was  granted"  (2  Ar.  14). 

Mr.  James  Browne  "  being  Elected  as  one  of  the 
Deputies  &  Delegates  of  Baltimore  County  "  did 
not  "attend  his  service  of  the  Country  in  the 
General  Assembly,"  and  it  was  "ordered  there- 
upon that  the  said  James  Browne  be  for  his 
Contempt  afd  fined  forty  pounds  Sterling "  (2  Ar. 
243). 

If  the  absence  of  the  member  was  involuntary  it 

*/ 

would  seem  that  the  absentee  was  subjected  to  no 
punishment  except  the  loss  of  pay  and  perquisites ; 
for  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  16-50,  when  the 
committee  brought  in  their  "bill  of  charges"  and 
allowed  each  member  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  for 
each  day's  attendance  they  report  "  As  for  that  Mr 
ffrancis  Brooks  was  not  able  through  sickness  to 
attend  the  howse,  and  drawing  of  his  wine  the 
Committee  thinke  fitt,  not  to  provide  for  him  att 
all "  (1  Ar.  284). 

But  when  the  person  supposed  to  be  guilty  of 
contempt  was  within  reach  he  did  not  escape  with 
a  mere  fine.  James  Lewis  "had  abused  Mr.  Van- 
hacke  one  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House" 
and  for  this  contempt  the  upper  house  "  Ordered 
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that  the  said  James  Lewis  go  into  the  Lower 
House  and  upon  his  Knees  ask  the  whole  House 
forgiveness  and  Mr.  Vanhacke  in  particular  and 
pay  for  a  fine  2000  lb  tob" "  (Jd.  254). 

More  grievous  still  was  the  contempt,  and  the 
punishment  of  "  Edward  Erbury  Merchant  of  the 
Sare  of  Bristoll,"  against  whom  it  was  alleged 
(May  first,  1666) : 

"there  was  an  abuse  Comitted  last  night 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  whole  howse  in  their  quiett  &  rest. 
And  the  sd  Erbury  did  call  the  whole  howse  Papists,  Rogues, 
■ Rogues"  .  .  .  "and  there  is  not  one  in  the  Cuntry  de- 
serves to  keepc  me  Company ; "  .  .  .  "and  vpon  a  full  debate 
thereon  had  in  this  howse,  They  doe  judge  the  same  to  be  a 
scandall  to  the  Lord  Prop1"  to  his  Lieu  ten  n*  Generall  &  to 
both  howses  of  Assembly  &  a  greate  Refleceon  upon  the  whole 
Province  in  Generall  And  therefore  vnanimously  voted  by 
this  howse  that  the  sd  Erbury  be  brought  before  this  howse  to 
giue  answere  to  the  abovesaid  Charge  in  relacon  to  those 
Informaeons  now  giuen  in  ag*  him." 

And  he  was  accordingly  brought  before  the 
house  and  being 

"  taxed  by  the  speaker  of  all  those  words 
spoken  ....  he  answered  that  he  remembered  none  of  those 
words  as  is  alledged  Only  he  Confessetii  that  he  was  in  drinkc 
and  remembers  not  that  ever  he  spoke  such  words.  Which 
answere  bein£  taken  into  Consideracon  the  howse  doe  judge 
the  same  altogether  vnsattisfactory  &  th*  noe  'pson  of  full  age 
shall  take  advantage  by  drunkennes  in  such  case." 
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And  the  lower  house  upon  this  conviction  referred 
the  case  to  the  upper  house  to  prescribe  fit  punish- 
ment for  the  grave  offense,  and 

"  the  vpper  howse  doe 
order  that  the  sd  Erbury  be  tyed  to  the  Aple  tree  before  the 
howse  of  Assembly  &  be  there  publiekly  wliipt  vpon  the  bare 
baek  with  thirty-nine  lashes  ...  &  that  the  sd  Erbary  doe 
pay  the  sheriff  his  fees.  .  .  .  And  further  ordered  that  the 
sd  Erbury  be  after  he  is  whipt  brought  into  both  houses  of 
Assembly  publiekly  io  aske  them  forgiueness"  (2  Ar.  55, 
120). 

On  Wednesday,  April  fourteenth,  1669,  Charles 
Nicholett  preached  a  sermon  before  the  "lower 
house  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  "  Beware  of 
that  sin  of  permission,"  and  "  to  goe  on  with  Cour- 
age "  to  discharge  their  duties  "  agreeable  to  their 
own  Conscience,"  and  it  being  thereupon  charged 
in  the  upper  house  "  that  Charles  Nicholett  hath 
spoken  seditious  Words  against  the  Government 
of  the  Province,  It  is  ordered  that  a  Messenger  be 
dispatched  away  to  fetch  the  said  Xicholett  to 
make  his  Appearance  in  this  House  to  abide  the 
Censure  of  the  House  for  the  said  Seditious 
Speeches"  (Id.  159).  His  explanation  when  he 
appeared,  though  not  the  same  as  Erbury's  was  no 
more  satisfactory  than  his  had  been,  and  it  was 
thereupon: 

"Ordered  that  the   said    Xieholett  go  to   the 
Lower  House  &  there  acknowledge  his  Error  in  his  late  Ser- 
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mon  preached  to  the  Lower  House  in  that  lie  medled  with 
Businesses  relating  merely  to  the  Government  &  there  to 
crave  the  pardon  of  the  Lord  Proprietor  the  Lieutenant 
General  &  the  Assembly  &  that  he  bring  the  Certificate  under 
the  hand  of  the  Clerk  that  he  has  done  it  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  House  .  .  .  and  that  he  pay  unto  John  Gittings  Clerk 
of  the  Assembly  forty  shillings  or  the  value  thereof  in 
Tobacco  for  Fees." 

This  order  was  "  returned  from  the  lower  house 
underneath  which  was  written,  Mr.  Nicholett 
acknowledged  in  the  Lower  House  as  is  above 
written"  (Id.  163). 

They  appear  to  have  been  as  averse  to  dishon- 
esty among  themselves  as  to  political  preaching 
by  their  ministers,  for  in  the  session  of  1676  they 
enacted  a  tine  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco 
against  Henry  Ward  of  "Caecil  County:" 

"for  that 
being  a  member  of  the  last  Assembly  he  did  Informe  the 
said  lower  house  that  he  had  a  very  good  horse  lost  in  the 
Country  service  in  the  expedicon  to  the  Whorekills  And  that 
the  Lower  house  giveing  creditt  to'  such  Informacon  did 
thinke  fitt  to  allow  him  out  of  the  Publick  Leavv  Eierhteene 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  And  it  is  now  made  Evidently 
appeare  that  the  said  Ward  lost  noe  such  horse  in  the  Publick 
service  and  that  the  said  allegacon  was  most  egregiously 
false"  (2  Ar.  540). 

His  fine  was  thus  a  little  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  his  dishonest  gain. 
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Penal  Law. 

This  idea  of  restitution  to  the  injured  pervades 
many  of  the  acts  both  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
of  the  Council.  Thus  a  servant  running  away  was 
held  to  a  double  term  of  service  (1  Ar.  348)  ; 
and  one  harboring  the  runaway  was  responsible 
for  all  damages  sustained  by  the  escape  (Id.  451). 
Whosoever  should  "  wrongfully  kill  or  carry  away 
any  marked  swyne  of  another  man's  must  pay 
double  the  value  of  such  swyne  to  the  true  owner 
thereof,  and  2001  of  Tob.  more  to  him  that  shall 
inform  thereof,  and  3001  of  Tob.  more  for  a  ffine 
to  the  Lord  Propr"  (1  Ar.  251;  2  Ar.  29).  This 
was  afterwards  increased  to  treble  the  value  of  the 
hogs  stolen  (2  Ar.  278).  Again  it  was  enacted, 
(1654)  that  "  whosoever  shall  take  and  Carry  away 
any  of  the  Goods  or  Chattels  of  any  person  con- 
trary to  the  owners  will  shall  restore  four  fould 
if  able  and  if  not  the  person  or  persons  so  offend- 
ing as  aforesaid  shall  make  the  said  four  fould 
satisfaction  by  servitude"  (I  Ar.  344). 

The  same  principle  rules  in  several  laws  which 
provide  that  a  man  who  has  incurred  a  debt 
without  the  means  to  pay  it  should  make  resti- 
tution by  personal  service — in  other  words,  should 
work  it  out  (1  Ar.  70,  152,  188).  And,  as  a 
security  for  the  creditor,  no  debtor  might  have 
a  pass,  without  which  he  could  not  leave  the 
county  of  his  residence  (Id.  160,  174,  194). 
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The  same  principle  was  applied  to  "  letigeous 
persons"  by  providing  that  "all  persons  what- 
soever that  are  Cost  in  any  cause  he  they  p.h  or 
deP  shall  be  amerced  (besides  the  damages  and 
Cost  to  the  Recover  our)  ffifty  pounds  of  Tobacco" 
(1  Ar.  480). 

This  was  milder  than  the  Council  desired,  for 
its  recommendation  was  "  that  the  party  cast  in 
appeale  shall  pay  treble  dammages  for  the  pre- 
vention of  vexatious  sates"  (3  Ar.  341). 

Perhaps  the  most  severe  application  of  this 
principle  was  in  the  provision  that  "  if  the  Judge 
thinke  any  verdict  greivious  to  either  party  .  .  . 
and  the  jury  evidently  partial  I  or  will  full  he  may 
charge  another  jury  to  enquire  and  try  by  the  same 
evidence,  and  if  they  find  contrary  to  the  former 
jury  all  the  former  jury  may  be  fined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Judge"  (1  Ar.  lo2). 

It  is  probable  that  under  this  law  the  office  of  a 
juror  became  as  unpopular  as  was  the  office  of  a 
constable  in  Xew  York  under  the  administration 
of  Wouter  Van  Twiller.  It  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  the  Government  provided  no  punish- 
ment for  crime  but  restitution  to  the  injured.  On 
the  contrary  it  seems  to  have  had  quite  a  penchant 
for  imposing  "  Condigne  punishm1"  upon  a  wrong 
doer  "that  Soe  he  may  be  a  Tirrable  Example  To 
others  of  Offending"  (2  Ar.  491).  In  the  session 
of  1638-9  there  was  passed  to  the  point  of  engross- 
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ment  "  an  act  Determining  Enormious  Offenses" 
(I  Ar.  73),  designed  no  doubt  to  give  a  catalogue 
and  definition  of  the  acts  which  should  be  treated 
as  felony  and  render  the  offender  infamous.  By 
repeated  acts  it  was  provided  that  the  "  Inhabi- 
tants of  this  Province  shall  have  all  their  rights 
and  liberties  according  to  the  great  charter  of 
England"  (1  Ar.  83),  and  nothing  should  "in  any 
sorte  infringe  or  prejudice  the  Just  and  1  awful  1 
Lybertyes  or  priviledges  of  the  free  borne  subjects 
of  the  Kingdome  of  England"  (1  Ar.  300,  398), 
and  that  justice  should  have  no  delay  was  em- 
bodied in  the  oath  of  the  Lieutenant  General, 
Councillors  and  other  officers  (3  Ar.  210,  213),  and 
in  matters  where  there  had  been  no  special  enact- 
ment for  the  Province,  there  "  right  &  just  shall 
be  determined  according  to  equity  &  good  con- 
cience  not  neglecting  (so  far  as  the  Judge  or 
Judges  shall  be  informed  thereof  &  shall  find  no 
inconvenience  in  applycation  to  this  Province)  the 
rules  by  which  right  &  just  useth  and  ought  to  be 
determined  in  England  in  the  same  or  like  cases  " 
(1  Ar.  147,  183-4,  435,  448,  487,  504,  &c.) 

The  large  discretion  given  to  the  Judge  in  that 
law  was  confided  to  the  Judge,  Governor  or  Lieu- 
tenant General  by  repeated  acts,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  many  offenses  (counterfeiting  for  example) 
was  left  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor 
(1  Ar.  247).     Perhaps  this  was  unavoidable  in  the 
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paucity  of  prisons,  or  means  of  restraint ;  but  there 
were  some  offenses  which  the  General  Assembly 
determined  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  should 
not  by  any  possibility,  be  committed  twice  by  the 
same  person  ;  and  others  which  they  wished  should 
bear  a  sure  punishment  which  all  should  under- 
stand could  not  be  tempered  by  judicial  leniency. 
Treason  to  the  king,  the  Lord  Proprietary,  or 
the  Lieutenant  General,  they  made  punishable  by 
drawing,  hanging  and  quartering  of  a  man ;  by 
drawing  and  burning  of  a  woman,  corruption  of 
blood  and  forfeiture  of  all  property  and  franchises : 
Petit  treason  was  to  be  punished  by  drawing  and 
hanging  of  a  man,  by  burning  of  a  woman ;  sor- 
cery, blasphemy  and  idolatry  by  burning ;  "Burg- 
lary, Robbery,  Polyo-amie,  Sacriled^e,  Sodomy  and 
Rape  "  by  hanging.  The  exceptions  to  these  modes 
of  punishment  in  this  bill  were  two,  to  wit :  "  the 
punishment  of  death  shall  be  inflicted  on  a  Lord  of 
a  Mannour  by  beheading  .  .  .  and  if  the  offender 
can  read  Clerklike  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
then  the  offender  shall  lose  his  hand  or  be  burned 
in  the  hand  or  forehead  with  a  hot  iron  &  forfeit 
all  his  lands :  againe  offending  he  shall  for  such 
second  offense  suffer  pains  of  death  &  forfeit  all 
lands  and  goods  and  Chattells  "  (1  Ar.  71-2). 

In  1641,  and  again  in  1642,  it  was  published 
under  the  Greate  Scale  that  "  It  shall  be  felony  in 
any  apprentice  servant  to  depart  away  from  his  or 
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her  master  or  dame  with  intent  to  convev  him  or 
her  selfe  out  of  the  Province/'  and  in  any  other 
person  to  "  Accompany  such  servant  in  such 
unlawfull  departure.  And  the  offenders  therein 
shall  suffer  paines  of  death  "  (1  Ar.  107,  124). 

In  1650,  "  Everyone  giving  false  witnes  vppon 
oath  or  perswading  or  hiring  another  to  give  such 
false  witnes  vppon  oath  shalbc  nayled  to  the  Pil- 
lory and  loose  both  Eares  or  put  to  other  corporall 
shame  or  correccon  as  the  Court  shall  Adiudge  :  " 
For  striking  an  officer,  or  witness,  or  any  other 
person  in  presence  of  the  Court,  the  offender  was  to 
lose  his  hand  (1  Ar.  286,  350). 

"  If  any  Idle  and  Buss-headed  person  "  forged 
and  divulged  "false  rumors  news  and  reports,  or 
by  Slandering  tale  bearing  or  back  biting  Scandal- 
ized the  Good  Name  of  any  person  "  he  was  doomed 
to  pay  "from  100U  to  2000  pounds  of  tobacco  and 
be  Censured  by  way  of  Satisfaction  to  the  Party 
Injured  thereby  "  (1  Ar.  313  ;  2  Ar.  273). 

In  1663  it  was  enacted  "  Th'  a  Pillory  &  Stocks 
bee  sett  vpp  att  every  Cort  howse  in  Each  respec- 
tive County  &  a  Ducking  Stoole  in  the  most  con- 
venient place  of  the  County,"  and  "  tli1  the  Comr  of 
each  County  Cort  provide  an  iron  for  the  burning 
of  Malefactors  wth  the  Lre  R.  &  anothr  wth  the 
Lre  H."  (1  Ar.  490,  491).  But  for  St.  Mary's  as 
the  metropolitan  County,  an  additional  luxury  was 
provided  at  the  same  time  in  the  enactment  "  th*  a 
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Logg  bowse  be  built  Twenty  foot  square  at  St. 
Mary's  vppon  the  Counteyes  lands  for  a  Prison"  (1 
Ar.  490),  at  an  expense  of  two  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco.  Whether  the  officials  were  blind  to  their 
duties  and  privileges  does  not  clearly  appear  ;  but 
three  years  later  a  law  was  published  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  Province  for  something  more 
pretentious  —  "that  there  be  foure  acres  of  land 
neerest  about  the  Spring  on  the  East  side  of  St. 
Maries  feild  be  allotted  to  build  a  prison  vpon  and 
that  there  be  tenn  thousand  pounds  of  tob.  raysed 
out  of  the  province  to  be  laid  out  in  building  the 
prison"  (2  Ar.  139).  This  prison  was  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  debtors  as  well  as  crimi- 
nals (Ibid,  and  Id.  5±2). 

It  was  probably  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
of  having  but  one  place  of  detention  for  the  whole 
province,  and  not  local  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
County,  that  led  to  the  enactment  three  years  later 
"  that  there  be  a  Lo^s;  house  Prison  Twenty  ffoot 
square  Built  at  Augustine  Harman's  in  Baltymore 
County  at  an  expense  of  tenn  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  prventing  servants  &  Criminall  'psons 
from  Running  out  of  this  Province"   (2  Ar.  224). 

In  what  part  of  the  County  Augustine  Harman's 
was  does  not  appear,  but  the  commissioners  of  the 
County  could  not  agree  as  to  the  location  of  the 
Court  House,  and  the  upper  house  of  the  Assem- 
bly, after  waiting  four  years,  decided  for  them,  in 
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February,  167-5,  that  "  the  most  Convenient  Place 
for  the  same  will  be  the  head  of  Gunpowder  River 
on  the  North  Side,"  and  ordered  it  erected  there 
accordingly  (2  Ar.  430).  Probably  the  desire  to 
have  a  locality  that  was  accessible  to  that  part  of 
the  County  that  was  on  the  "  Easterne  side  of  the 
bay"  (3  Ar.  530),  had  its  influence  in  determining 
the  selection. 

The  Indian  Question. 

It  is  due  to  the  truth  of  historv,  though  it  mav 
not  be  flattering  to  pride  of  ancestry,  to  say  that 
these  volumes  show  that  the  Indians  were  always 
under  suspicion,  and  had  few  rights  which  the 
colonists  considered  themselves  bound  to  respect; 
that  in  fact  they  sympathized  deeply  with  the  feel- 
ing that  is  said  to  have  induced  another  set  of  men 
to  resolve  ;  (1)  "  The  earth  hath  the  Lord  given  to 
his  saints,  and  (2)  Resolved  that  we  are  his  saints." 
The  colonists* do  not  appear  to  have  been  ever 
troubled  with  a  doubt  of  the  power  and  right  of 
King  Charles  to  give  all  lands  and  waters  abso- 
lutely to  Lord  Baltimore,  or  of  Lord  Baltimore  to 
grant  it  on  such  conditions  as  he  pleased  to  them ; 
and  in  this  firm  belief  they  regarded  vessels  which 
came  to  their  shores  without  his  or  their  permis- 
sion as  pirates,  and  all  persons  presuming  to  place 
foot  thereon  without  recognizing  their  allegiance 
to  Lord  Baltimore,  whether  Dutch,  Swedes,  or 
Indians,  as  intruders,  trespassers,  public  enemies. 
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An  illustration  of  litis  is  furnished  in  the  case  of 
"  a  Certaine  Ship  calied  the  Maid  of  Gaunt  in 
1654."  This  ship  had  traded  in  Virginia  by  war- 
rant of  the  Governor  of  that  province,  and  came 
into  St.  George's  River  apparently  on  the  same 
peaceful  errand.  At  all  events  she  had  shipped 
part  of  a  cargo  belonging  to  Marylanders,  but 
upon  the  allegation  that  "  the  owner  and  Mer- 
chants thereof  were  Inhabitants  of  the  Kino-  0f 
Spain's  Dominion  "  "  Cap1  Thomas  Webber  master 
of  the  Good  Ship  Called  the  Mayflower  of  Lon- 
don "  "  with  the  assistance  of  said  ship,  men  and 
Ammunition  "  captured  her,  held  her  as  prize,  and 
was  sustained  therein  by  Governor  Stone  (3  Ar. 
297,305). 

As  early  as  May,  1638,  the  council  conceiving 
that  "in  so  remote  an  Hand  as  the  He  of  Kent  and 
situate  anions  divers  Salvage  nations,  the  incur- 
sions  as  well  of  the  Salvages  as  of  other  enemies 
pyrates  and  robbers  may  probably  be  feared " 
appointed  John  Boteler  "  Captaine  of  the  military 
band  of  that  He  of  Kent  in  all  martiall  matters*' 
with  "full  power  to  leavie  muster  and  traine  all 
sorts  of  men  able  to  beare  arms  and  in  case  of  any 
sodaine  invasions  of  Salvages  or  Pvrates  to  make 
warre  and  to  vse  all  necessary  meanes  to  the 
resistance  and  vanquishing  of  the  enemy "  (3 
Ar.  75). 

Amomr  the  acts  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  in 
March,  1639,  but  laid  over  with  all  the  others  was 
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one  that  required  every  housekeeper  to  have  at  all 
times  in  his  or  her  house  for  every  person  "  able 
to  beare  amies  one  Serviceable  fixed  gunne  of  bas- 
tard muskett  boare  one  pair  of  bandaleers  or  shott 
bagg  one  pound  of  good  powder  foure  pound  of 
pistol  or  muskett  shott  and  Sufficient  quantity  of 
match  for  match  locks  and  of  flint  for  fire  locks  " 
(1  Ar.  77). 

In  January,  1639,  Governor  Leonard  Calvert, 
because  that  "Certain  Indians  of  the  Nation  called 
the  Maquantequats  have  Comitted  Sundry  Insol- 
ences and  rapines  upon  .the  English  inhabiting 
within  this  Province  "  and  refused  the  satisfaction 
that  was  demanded  "  and  therefore  Compelled  us 
to  enforce  them  thereunto  by  the  Justice  of  a  warr  " 
commissioned  Nicholas  Harvey  to  go  "  wTith  any 
Company  of  English  as  Shall  be  willing  to  goe 
along  sufficiently  provided  of  arms  to  invade  the 
said  Mancantequuts  and  against  them  and  their 
Lands  and  goods  to  execute  and  Inflict  what  may 
be  inflicted  by  the  Law  of  warr  and  the  pillage  and 
booty  therein  gotton  to  part  and  divide  among  the 
Company  that  Shall  performe  the  Service  "  (3  Ar. 
87).  Similar  declarations  of  war,  or  commissions 
for  military  service,  against  the  "  Sesquihanowes," 
or  other  aborigines  were  issued  vear  after  year, 
and  sometimes  two  and  three  times  in  a  year,  and 
though  the  reason  assigned  at  times  is  "  Satisfac- 
tion for  Outrages"   it  is  quite  as  often  "punish- 
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ing  insolences,"  or  preventing  them,  and  the  officer 
is  commissioned  "  to  goe  out  upon  said  Ind :  or 
aid:  confeder:  as  shalbe  found  in  any  suspicious 
manner  &  them  to  expell  or  vanquish  &  putt  to 
death,  &  their  amies  or  goods  to  pillage,  &  thereof 
to  dispose  at  yor  discretion,  &  to  destroy  them  or 
any  other  misch :  doe  vnto  them  by  law  war " 
(3  Ar;  132,  137,  &c.) 

The  proceedings  had  not  always  the  pretence 
of  following  the  laws  of  war.  In  1641  Governor 
Leonard  Calvert  proclaimed  "  I  do  hereby  author- 
ize and  declare  it  lawfull  to  any  Inhabitant  what- 
soever of  the  isle  of  Kent  to  Shoot  wound  or  kill 
any  Indian  whatsoever  comeing  upon  the  said 
island"  (3  Ar.  99).  But  the  colonists  of  Kent 
Island  were  not  long  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  this 
amusement.  The  next  year  his  proclamation  was, 
"I  doe  hereby  authorize  all  or  any  of  the  English 
of  this  Colony  to  shoote  or  kell  any  Indian  or 
Indians  in » any  part  about  patuxent  river  that 
shalbe  scene  or  mett  either  vpon  the  land  or  water 
without  the  said  bound  after  sixe  daies  after  the 
date  hereof,  except  such  as  have  or  bear  visibly  a 
white  flag  or  fane"  (3  Ar.  126,  147).  With  such 
measures  of  defense  and  protection  it  is  little 
wonder  that  we  find  it  proclaimed  a  few  months 
later  "  these  are  to  publish  &  declare  that  the  Ses- 
quihanowes  Wicomeses,  and  Nantacoque  Indians 
are  enemies  of  this  province,  and  as  such  are  to 
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be  reputed  &  proceeded  against  by  all  persons" 
(Id.  116,  138),  or  "  noe  in  an  able  to  bear  arms 
shall  go  to  church  or  Chappell  or  any  considerable 
distance  from  home  without  fixed  gunn  and  1 
charge  at  least  of  powder  and  shott"  (Id.  103,  see 
also  1  Ar.  254) . 

The  cattle  of  the  colonists,  unrestrained,  drew  no 
nice  distinctions  between  the  crops  of  their  owners 
and  those  of  the  Indians,  and  their  hogs  running 
at  large  seem  to  have  been  a  novel  and  attractive 
species  of  game  for  the  Indians,  who  could  not 
understand  why  they  should  not  protect  their  own 
crops,  and  bunt  all  animals  running  in  the  woods, 
as  for  generations  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 
For  redress  the  person  who  had  suffered  "  Spoil  in 
his  Swine"  was  permitted  to  demand  "satisfaction 
of  any  town  whose  Indians  have  done  him  such 
spoil ;  "  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  or  delay  to  comply 
with  the  demand,  had  "  free  Liberty  to  right  him- 
self upon  any  the  persons  or  Goods  belonging  to 
that  Town  by  all  means  that  he  may"  (3  Ar.  96). 
With  this  free  license  for  reprisals  it  was  by  no 
means  desirable  that  the  barbarians  should  have 
civilized  weapons,  and  so  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  prevent  this  was  passed  (1648)  that 
"  noe  Inhabitant  of  this  Province  shall  deliver  any 
Gunn  or  Ammunition  to  any  Pagan  "  (1  Ar.  233)  ; 
changed  in  form  the  next  vear  to  "  jN"oe  Inhabitant 
of    this    Province    shall    deliver    any   Gunne*  or 
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Gunncs  or  Amunicon  or  other  kind  of  Martiall 
Amies  to  any  Indian  borne  of  Indian  parentage  " 
(Id.  250). 

The  Governor  and  Council  earnestly  sustained 
this  policy  of  disarmament  (3  Ar.  144,  160,  260)  ; 
and  yet  it  did  not  secure  satisfactory  exemption 
from  "Insolences."  The  Indians  even  had  the 
assurance  in  1666  to  appear  before  the  General 
Assembly  and  demand  that  one  rule  should  be 
applied  to  both  peoples.     They  complained  : 

"  Your 
hogs  &  Cattle  injure  Us.  You  come  too  near  us  to  live  and 
drive  Us  from  place  to  place.  We  can  fly  no  further  let  us 
know  where  to  live  &  how  to  be  secured  for  the  future  from 
the  Hogs  &  Cattle.  Emerson  hath  thrown  down  the  fence 
made  by  the  Indians  at  Xanjimy  about  their  corn  by  which 
eight  men  have  lost  their  whole  Crop  of  Corn  for  which 
they  Complain  &  desire  to  be  secured  for  the  future.  Let  us 
have  no  Quarrels  for  Killing  Hogs  no  more  than  for  the  Cows 
Eating  the  Indians  Corn.  If  an  Indian  kill  an  English  let 
him  be  delivered  up  Mrs  Langsworth's  children  were  killed 
and  the  Murtherers  were  delivered  they  found  a  Man  Indian 
dead  in  the  path  killed  by  the  English  for  which  thay  have 
no  Satisfaction  &  desire  it  may  be  Considered  "  (2  Ar.  15). 

The  summary  manner  in  which  such  "  mur- 
therers "  were  disposed  of  when  so  delivered  up 
is  illustrated  by  an  entry  in  the  journal  of  the 
Assembly  two  years  later  when  the  Lieutenant 
General  sent  it  the  following  message: 
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"You  have  here  sent  you  the  Indian  that  murdered  Capt. 
OJber  it  is  that  Rogue  that  caused  our  late  Troubles  Ababeos 
Indians  have  brought  him  Mr  Henry  Coursey  knows  the 
Indian  &  does  assure  me  that  this  is  the  Fellow  that  shott 
the  said  Odber  I  do  hereby  order  that  this  Murderer  be 
executed  at  St.  Mary's  toMorrow." 

But  the  General  Assembly  could  not  tolerate 
such  procrastination  and  indulgence  but  "  Ordered 
that  the  said  Wianamon  be  shott  to  death  here  at 
St.  Mary's  some  time  before  three  of  the  Clock 
this  Afternoon"  (2  Ar.  195). 

The  methods  adopted  for  protection  did  not 
differ  materially  from  those  still  in  vogue  where- 
ever  the  two  races  come  in  contact : — expeditions 
against  them, — confining  them  to  reservations, — 
binding  them  by  treaty. 

The  first  regular  expedition  against  them  was 
authorized  in  1642  when  it  was  enacted  that  "It 
shalbe  lawfull  to  the  Lieutenant  Generall  to  make 
an  expedition  ags*  the  Sesquihanoughs  or  other 
Indians  as  have  committed  the  late  outrages  vpon 
the  English  at  such  time  &  in  such  manner  as  he 
shall  think  fitt "  .(1  Ar.  196,  8,  &c).  In  1643 
Capt.  Tho  Cornwaleys  Esq  having  a  "  propensenes 
to  goe  a  march  vpon  the  Sesquihanowes "  was 
authorised  "  for  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of 
God,  &  the  Xtian  and  the  English  name  vpon 
those  barbarians  &  inhumane  pagans  "  "  to  levie 
volunteers  &  to  doe  all  other  things  requisite  for 
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the  training  of  tl;e  souldiers  punishing  of  inso- 
lences vanquishing  the  enemies  and  disposing  of 
the  spoiies"  (3  Ar.  133).  In  1644  Capt.  Henry 
ffleete  was  commissioned  "  to  goe  vp  wth  yor  com- 
pany to  pascatoway  and  there  to  consider  whether 
it  wilbe  more  to  the  honor,  safety,  or  advantage  of 
the  English  to  have  war  or  truce  wth  the  Sesqui- 
hanowes  at  this  present,"  and  if  he  "  shall  not 
think  best  to  treate  or  truce  wth  them  yon  are  to 
vse  all  lawful!  &  discreet  meanes  you  can  to  pillage 
or  take  them  or  if  it  shall  seeme  best  to  kill  them ; 
and  to  break  off  all  league  and  treaty  betw^eene 
them  and  our  confederates''  (Id.  149,  150). 

In  1647  because  that  "sundry  the  inhabts  of  this 
province  had  sustayned  diuers  great  losses  in  their 
estates  by  the  Indians  of  Nantacoke  &  Wieomick" 
Captain  John  Price  was  commissioned  "  to  take  30 
or  40  such  able  men  as  he  shall  thinke  fitt  and 
make  choyce  of"  and  go  to  the  Eastern  Shore  and 
there  to  "  imploy  his  uttmost  endeauor  skill  & 
force  by  what  meanes  hee  may,  in  destroying  the 
sd  Nations,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water,  eyther  by 
killing  them,  taking  them  prisoners  burning  their 
howses  destroying  their  Corne,  or  by  any  other 
meanes  as  he  shall  iudge  convenient"  (3  Ar.  191). 

In  1652,  in  an  expedition  ordered  against  the 
"  Easterne  shore  Indians  "  at  the  instance  of  the 
"inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Kent"  for  the  "Sup- 
pressing of  those  heathens  and  avenging  of  Guilt- 
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less  Bloud  and  the  preservation  of  our  lives  with 
our  wives  and  children  "  (Id.  279)  it  was  "  ordered 
by  the  Council  that  for  all  Such  Indian  prisoners 
as  Shall  happe  to  be  taken  and  brought  in  when 
this  March  is  ended  they  shall  be  divided  accord- 
ing to  their  Valuation  upon  a  Generall  Division 
throughout  the  Province  amongst "  those  who  had 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  (Id.  283-4), 
but  that  it  was  not  intended  that  this  enslaving  of 
the  Indians  should  extend  beyond  those  whom  they 
were  pleased  to  consider  enemies  is  manifest  from 
an  act  of  .Assembly  passed  in  1654,  enacting  that 
"  whatsoever  person  or  persons  that  shall  steale 
any  friend  Indian  or  Indians  whatsoever  or  be 
accessory  in  Stealing  them  and  shall  sell  him  or 
them  or  transport  them  out  of  the  County  shall  be 
punished  with  death"   (1  Ar.  346). 

Twenty  years  later  these  "  friend  Indians  "  ren- 
dered the  colony  such  service  that  it  was  "  Voted 
by  the  house  th*  Matchcoats  Corne  Powder  and 
Shott  be  purchased  and  forthwith  delivered  to  the 
friend  Indians  by  way  of  gratification  for  the  Ser- 
vices done  by  the  Said  Indians  in  the  late  AVarre 
agfc  the  Sustjuehannough  Indians,  viz  to  the  Pus- 
cutaway,  Chapticoe,  Xangemy,  Mattawoman  & 
Pamunkie  Indians"  (2  Ar.  488).  Yet  such  was 
the  distrust  of  everything  bearing  the  name  of 
Indian,  that  this  same  vote,  that  gave  this  sub- 
stantial recognition  of  favors  received  from  them, 
required  thein  to  deliver  hostages  to  the  English. 
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Although  the  proposition  that  "  the  only  good 
Indian  is  a  dead  Indian  "  had  not  then  been  enun- 
ciated, yet  the  germ  of  that  sentiment  was  clearly 
vital  among  them.  Tho  Matthews,  with  his  brother 
Ignatius,  and  Henry  More,  in  1664,  went  by  invi- 
tation to  an  entertainment  ^iven  by  the  "  Indeans 
of  Pascataway  "  who  "  had  taken  two  prisoners  of 
the  Johnadoes  upon  the  North  side  of  patomake 
river"  and  reported  to  Governor  Charles  Calvert 
"  After  I  came  they  presently  began  to  torter  the 
man  and  gave  mee  this  Relacon  ...  as  for  the 
Relacon  &  maner  of  their  torterin^  thm  I  omitt  till 
I  shall  see  yor  honor"  (3  Ar.  501). 

Though  they  may  have  been  interested  specta- 
tors when  one  tribe  of  Indians  tortured  another  I 
find  in  the  Archives  no  evidence  that  they  them- 
selves resorted  to  torture  to  obtain  information — 
at  least  they  did  not  when  they  thought  a  different 
course  more  certain  of  obtaining  it  (Id.  49S)  ;  still, 
when  they  went  to  war,  they  meant  war  and  not 
peace,  and  on  the  same  date  as  the  last  occurrence 
the  Council  "  Ordered  tli*  Warr  be  pclaimed  ag*  the 
Cinego  Indians  .th1  a  Reward  of  a  hundred  Armes 
lenght  of  IioanOake  be  giuen  to  eury  'pson  whether 
Indian  or  English  th1  shall  bring  in  a  Cinego 
prison1"  or  both  his  Eares  if  he  be  slayne  V-  (Id. 
502),  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  declared  "  to  be 
lawfull  for  any  'pson  ^Inhabiting  in  this  prouince 
to  kill  slay  or  take  prisoner  any  of  the  aforesaid 
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Cinego  or  Johnado  Indians  that  shall  enter  this 
prouince"  (IcL  503)..  But  the  saddest  illustration 
of  their  manner  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  in 
what  they  called  war,  which  is  presented  in  these 
volumes,  is  found  in  the  pages  that  record  the 
events  of  the  expedition  under  the  command  of 
Thomas  Truman  against  the  Susquehanna  Indians 
in  1676.  These  Indians,  though  a  very  powerful 
tribe,  had  shown  themselves  desirous  of  peace  with 
the  colonists,  and  it  is  proof  of  their  favorable 
inclination  that  when  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with 
them,  the  reason  assigned  in  the  Council  was, 
because  that  "  the  Indians  had  a  long  time  desired 
and  much  pressed  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
with  the  Government  and  Inhabitants  of  this 
Province  which  as  is  now  conceived  may  tend  very 
much  to  the  Safety  &  advantage  of  the  Inhabitants 
here  if  advisedly  effected  "  (3  Ar,  276)  ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason  doubtless,  a  further  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive  was  made  with  them  in  1661 
(Id.  420),  and  yet  a  further  one  in  1666  (Id.  549), 
and  in  this  last  year  the  general  Assembly  had 
declared  that  the  "honor  of  his  Lordship  and  the 
English  Xacon  will  vndoubtedlv  suffer  bv  breach 
of  faith  even  to  a  Heathen"  (2  Ar.  131),  but  the 
officers  of  this  expedition  forgot  so  just  a  sentiment. 
The  plain  facts  of  this  transaction  seem  to  be 
that,  in  1675,  the  Susquehanna  Indians,  being 
harassed  by  the  Senecas,  as  they  had  often  been 
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before,  came  to  the  English  settlements,  and  asked 
for  permission  to  live  among  the  "friend  Indians" 
near  the  settlements;  and  this  privilege  being 
refused  them  they  "  did  condescend  to  remove  as 
farr  as  the  head  of  the  Potowmack  "  (2  Ar.  429- 
30).  Later  in  the  season  there  were  depredations 
committed  upon  the  settlers  in  Baltimore  and 
Anne  Arundel  Counties,  and  also  in  Virginia,  and 
a  joint  expedition  into  the .  Indian  country  was 
fitted  out  by  the  two  colonies  under  the  command 
of  Thomas  Truman.  He,  with  his  force,  appeared 
"At  the  forte  of  the  Susquehannoughs  ...  on  the 
North  side  of  Puscattuway  Creek  ...  on  the  Sab- 
both  morning  about  the  25  or  26  day  of  September  " 
.  .  .  and  sent  a  messenger  to  the  fort  and  desired 
"  some  of  their  great  men  to  come  and  Speake  with 
the  sd  Major  vpon  which  message  of  his  there  came 
out  3  or  4  of  them ; "  afterwards  thirty  or  forty. 
They  were  told  "of  the  great  jnjuries  that  had 
been  done  to  the  Country  and  th1  he  came  to  know 
who  they  were  th'  had  done  them,  And  the  great 
men  Replyed  that  it  was  the  Senecaes."  Further 
parley  ensued,  the  Indians  believing  that  pursuit 
of  the  marauders  was  useless,  that  the  retiring 
Senecas  might  be  at  this  time  "  at  the  head  of  the 
Patapscoe  river,"  and  could  not  be  overtaken,  yet 
they  consented  "  To  assist  as  Pilates  and  to  joyne 
in  the  pursuite  agfc  the  Senecaes,"  and  the  next 
morning  they  were  promptly  at  the  place  appointed 
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for  meeting  for  that  purpose.  They  were  then 
again  taxed  as  being  themselves  the  authors  of  the 
injuries  complained  of,  "  and  they  vtterly  denyed 
the  Same  and  showed  an  old  Paper  and  a  Meddall 
\vth  a  black  and  Yellow  Ribbond  thereto  and  the 
Said  Indians  did  say  that  the  Same  was  a  pleadge 
of  peace  given  and  left  with  them  by  the  former 
Governors  as  a  Token  of  Amity  and  friendship  as 
long  as  the  Sun  and.  Moone  should  last."  Major 
Truman  declared  to  them  that  he  "  did  believe  the 
Senecaes  had  done  the  Mischeife  and  not  they  and 
that  he  was  well  Satisfied  Therein  ;  "  yet  he  placed 
six  Indians  under  guard  and  consulted  with  the 
Virginia  officers,  as  the  affidavit  expresses  it 

"Sitting 
upon  a  Tree  Some  distance  from  the  Indians  and  after  Some 
While  they  all  Rose  and  came  towards  the  Jndians  and  Caused 
them  to  be  Bound,  and  after  Some  time  they  talked  againe 
(the  Virginians  and  particularly  Collon11  Wasshington  urging 
the  most  sanguinary  course)  soe  after  further  discourse  the  sd 
Indians  were  carryed  forth  from  the  place  where  they  were 
bound  &  they  knocked  them  on  the  head  "  (2  Ar.  476,  483). 

So  utterly  inexcusable  was  the  act  that  the  Lower 
House  of  the  General  Assembly  accused  Major 
Truman  of  murder; — the  Upper  House  investigated 
it,  examined  witnesses,  and  the  Major  himself,  who 
made  no  denial  of  the  allegations  against  him. 
He  was  adjudged  guilty  and  thereupon  the  Lower 
House  sent  the  Upper  House  a  bill  of  attainder 
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against  him  to  which  the  answer  returned  was,  that 
"  His  Lop  and  this  House  doe  Coneeave  it  not  Safe 
for  them  To  Vote  the  killing  of  Susquehannoughs 
Embassadors  noe  Murther  for  to  them  and  all  the 
world  it  does  and  will  Certainely  appear  the  great- 
est that  ever  hath  been  Committed"  (2'Ar.  503). 
And  the  Upper  House  informed  the  Lower  "  That 
this  house  Cannot  Consent  to  inflict  a  pecuniary 
punishment  upon  a  person  who  hath  been  accused 
by  the  Lower  House  of  Murder  and  by  this  House 
found  guiltie  of  the  Same "  (Id.  512).  As  the 
result  of  this  disagreement,  as  to  the  mode  of  pun- 
ishment, between  the  two  houses  no  punishment  at 
all  was  inflicted  upon  Major  Truman.  In  fact 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  any  very 
earnest  desire  for  his  punishment.  It  was  only 
Indians  that  he  had  killed,  and  though  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  done  was  not  to  be  commended, 
the  thing  done  was  not  to  be  too  severely  con- 
demned. The  destruction  of  wolves  was  encour- 
aged by  the  payment  of  a  bounty  from  the  colonial 
treasury  (1  Ar.  346,  362,  372,  428,  446 ;  2  Ar.  325, 
348,  &c.),  that  of  the  Indians,  as  we  have  seen  in 
repeated  instances,  by  granting  to  any  who  would 
take  it,  the  "  pillage,"  the  "  spoile  "  of  them,  and 
the  prisoners  themselves  for  servants.  This  record 
of  their  treatment  of  the  aborigines  is  probably  the 
darkest  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  colonists. 

In  the  journal  of  1666  "articles  of  peace  and 
amity"   between   the   Lord   Proprietary   and   the 
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4i  Indians  of  Pascataway  Anacostanck  Doags  "  and 
eight  other  tribes  are  recorded,  and  in  these  the 
device  of  Indian  reservations  first  appears.  This 
treaty  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  towards  the 
Indians  of  any  that  were  negotiated,  for  it 
expressly  provides  that  "  the  privilidge  of  hunt- 
ing Crabbing  fishing  &  fowleing  shall  be  preserved 
to  the  Indians  inviolably;"  but  the  sort  of  equality 
recognized  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the 
fourth  article,  which  reads  "  If  an  Indian  kill  an 
Englishman  he  shall  dye  for  itt,"  with  the  eighth 
article  which  reads  "John  Roberts  &  Thomas 
Morris  shall  pay  the  Indians  of  Chingwawateick 
one  hundred  and  twenty  arrnes  length  of  Roane- 
oake  for  the  Indian  that  was  slayne  by  them  at  the 
head  of  Portoback  Creeke  in  August  last."  This 
unusual  severity  for  the  killing  of  that  Indian  was 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the 
"  Queene  of  Portoback"  was  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Lord  Proprietary.  Three  years 
before  she  had  made  a  piteous  complaint  of  the 
trespasses  and  injuries  done  her  by  the  colonists, 
and  the  Lieutenant  General  had  issued  a  procla- 
mation forbidding  the  colonists  to  seat  any  land 
within  three  miles  of  her  "  habitacons  or  planta- 
cons"  (3  Ar.  489). 

The  treaty  with  the  several  tribes  above  named 
"  declares  the  sole  pwer  of  Constituting  and   ap- 
poynting   the   Emperor   of    Pascatowray   to   be   & 
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remayne  in  the  R*  Honoble  Caecilius  Lord  and 
Prop1"  of  this  Province  &  his  heirs ;  "  (this  right 
had  been  asserted  several  years  previously)  (3  Ar. 
454,  482).  It  appoints  a  king  for  the  "Indians  of 
Hangemaick"  and  it  provides  "that  the  severall 
nacons  aforesd  shall  continue  vpon  the  places  where 
they  now  live,"  the  bounds  of  these  places  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Governor  "as  to  him  in  justice  shall 
seeme  most  for  the  publick  good  "  "  within  which 
bounds  it  shall  not  be  lawfull  for  the  sd  nacons  to 
entertayne  any  forreign  Indians  whatsoever  to  Hue 
with  them"  (2  Ar.  25,  26). 

Similar  steps  were  taken  for  the  "proteccon"  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Easterne  Shoare  near  Chop- 
tank"  in  1669  (Id.  197,  200),  and  for  the  "  Matta- 
pany  &  Patuxon  Indians  in  1674"  (Id.  354,  360, 
369,373). 

A  treaty  of  inviolable  peace  and  perpetual 
amity  and  friendship  had  been  "  established  and 
•confirmed  with  several  of  the  tribes  of  the  "  East- 
erne  Shoare"  in  July,  1659  (3  Ar.  363). 
<  In  February,  1675,  "  some  of  the  greate  men  of 
the  Sussquehannoughs  "  appeared  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  "  desired  to  Know  what  part  of  the 
'Province  should  for  the  future  be  allotted  to  them 
to  Occupy."  The  Governor  was  left  "  to  appointe 
a  place;"  the  Assembly  "seeing  nothing  for  it  to 
doe  but  to  provide  armes  Ammunition  and  Pro- 
vision, and  imediately  to  beginne  the  warre "  (2 
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Ar.  451),  and  they  passed  "an  act  for  the  Raysing 
a  present  Supply  (50,000  pounds  of  tobacco)  for 
his  Excellency  the  Cap1  General!  to  defray  the 
Charges  of  making  Peace  with  the  Cynegoe  Indians 
and  making  warr  with  the  Susquehannes  Indians  " 
(Id.  462).  How  Major  Truman  conducted  that 
war  we  have  already  seen. 

Other  treaties  (so  called)  bound  the  Indians 
more  rigidly  to  their  good  behavior.  That  with 
the  Passayoncke  Indians  in  1661  provided  "  that 
in  case  any  Englishman  for  the  future  shall  hap- 
pen to  finde'any  Passayoncke  Indian  Killing  either 
Cattle  or  Hoggs  that  then  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  the 
English  to  kill  the  said  Indian"  (3  Ar.  433),  and 
that  with  the  "  Delaware  Bay  Jndians,"  in  1663, 
contained  precisely  the  same  provision  (Id.  486). 

Religion. 

Probably  nothing  in  the  early  history  of  Mary- 
land possesses  more  interest,  and  certainly  nothing 
requires  more  care  and  delicacy  in  the  handling 
than  the  question  of  the  religion  of  the  colonists. 
Hall  am,  speaking  of  this  era  in  England,  says 
"  religion  was  the  fashion  of  the  age,"  and  it  is 
evident  that  when  the  colonists  crossed  the  ocean 
they  did  not  leave  this  fashion  behind  them.  No 
characteristic  is  more  prominent  in  all  their  lan- 
guage than  religious  phrase  which  abounds  in  acts 
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of  Assembly,  proclamations,  commissions,  and  so 
forth  to  a  degree  that  seems  to  us  to  savor  of 
irreverence,  if  not  of  blasphemy.  Proclamations 
issued  even  upon  unimportant  subjects  commenced 
"  To  all  persons  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come 
Greeting  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  God  everlast- 
ing," and  oaths,  used  on  any  and  all  occasions, 
commonly  concluding  "  So  help  you  God  and  by 
the  contents  of  this  booke  "  (3  Ar.  193,  197,  214, 
218,  &c),  were  so  multiplied,  that  the  General 
Assembly  at  length  interposed  its  humble  request 
to  the  Proprietary  "  that  such  things  as  your  Lord- 
ship may  hereafter  desire  of  us  may  be  done  with 
as  little  Swearing  as  Conveniently  may  be  Expe- 
rience teaching  us  that  a  great  Occasion  is  given  to 
much  perjury  when  swearing  becometh  common" 
(1  Ar.  242).  Lord  Baltimore,  if  requiring  less 
religion  of  his  subordinates  than  the  Puritans  of 
New  England,  yet  required  at  least  high  moral  if 
not  religious  character  of  them.  In  his  full  letter 
-of  instructions  to  Governor  Stone  in  1651,  he 
ordered  that  no  person  should  be  "  of  our  Council 
of  State  Commander  of  a  County  or  Justice  of  the 
Peace"  who  lived  "scandalously  or  Viciously  with 
any  Lewd  Woman  or  professed  himself  of  no 
religion  or  was  an  usual  Drunkard  Swearer  or 
Curser  "  (1  Ar.  333) ;  and  the  same  principle  that 
has  remained  undisturbed  to  the  present  time  was 
adopted  in  1654,  under  the  commissioners  of  the 
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Commonwealth,  when  it  was  enacted  that  "  Noe 
work  shall  be  done  on  the  Sabboth  day  but  that 
which  is  of  Necessity  and  Charity  to  be  done  no 
Inordinate  Recreations  as  fowling  fishing  hunting 
or  other,  no  shouting  of  gunns  to  be  used  on  that 
day  except  in  Case  of  Necessity"  (1  Ar.  343). 
This  was  a  change  from  four  years  earlier  when 
the  journal  of  a  sitting  of  the  Assembly  is  dated 
"April  6th  1650  Sabbath  "  (1  Ar.  261).  When  this 
Sabbath  law  was  passed  it  was  apparently  sup- 
posed that  the  business  of  ordinary  keepers  fell 
within  the  category  of  necessity  or  charity,  but  it 
was  subsequently  determined  that  it  was  a  "  Pro- 
phanacon  of  the  Sabbath  or  Lords  Day"  to  sell 
strong  liquors  or  permit  "  tippling  or  gaming  att 
Cards  dice,  ninepinn. playing  or  other  such  unlaw- 
full  exercises,"  and  the  same  was  expressly  pro- 
hibited, under  the  penalty  of  two  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and  other  disabilities  (2  Ar.  414). 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Archives  will 
end  the  controversy  so  long  and  earnestly  con- 
tested as  to  who  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the 
much-vaunted  religious  liberty  of  the  colony.  But 
there  are  a  few  facts  which  clearly  appear :  first, 
that  the  sovereign  who  granted  the  charter  was  not 
a  Roman  Catholic,  nor  was  that  the  religion  of  the 
State  at  the  time :  Second,  that  Lord  Baltimore,  to 
whom  the  charter  was  granted,  was  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic :  and  Third,  that  the  colonists  were  mingled, 
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Roman  Catholic  nnd  Protestant;  all  deeply  imbued 
with  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  age,  zealous  for 
their  own  creed,  and  desirous,  by  appeals  to  preju- 
dice as  well  as  to  reason,  of  giving  their  own  as 
far  as  practicable  an  advantage  over  the  opposite, 
which  they  knew  was  heresy,  yet  prepared  under 
the  circumstances  surrounding  them  to  give  for  the 
time  being,  a  qualified  toleration  to  such  heresy, 
though  neither  of  the  parties  was  free  from  the 
bigotry  of  the  age,  or  had  any  clear  perception  of 
equal  religious  liberty  and  right,  or  of  a  religion 
neither  dominating  the  civil  government  nor  domi- 
nated by  the  civil  government. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  controlling  influence,  at 
first,  was  one  that  had  great  regard  for  the  recog- 
nized Christian  Saints.  A  large  portion  of  the 
places  to  which  the  settlers  gave  names  bear  the 
names  of  some  of  the  saints  of  the  calendar,  and 
later  the  names  are  strongly  suggestive  of  Puritan 
origin.  Thus  we  find  the  Council  assembled  in 
June,  1662,  at  a  place  named  "The  Resurrection," 
and  ordering  that  "  a  pryson  bee  built  there  "  (3 
Ar.  460) ;  and  when  the  Protestants  made  a  home 
upon  the  Severn  they  named  it  "  Providence "  (1 
Ar.  260),  and  though  an  act  of  Assembly  erected 
it  into  a  County  by  the  name  of  "  Annarundell 
County"  (Id.  292),  another  act,  four  years  later 
(1654),  "Declared  that  the  County  now  Called 
'Annarundell  Countv'  shall  be  Called  and  Recorded 
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by  the  name  of  the  County  of  Providence  "  (Id. 
345).  The  same  spirit  that  insisted  upon  that 
name  was  willing  to  dismiss  the  "  St."  from  names 
already  given,  and  we  find  "  St.  Maries  County  "  is 
changed  in  use  (1654)  into  "  maryes  County "  or 
"  County  of  Maryes  "  (Id.  340,  354).  We  find  also 
the  early  dates  fixed  by  Saints'  days.  The  General 
Assembly  is  to  convene  on  the  "  morrow  after  the 
feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  "  (1  Ar.  113),  on 
"  Monday  after  St.  James'  Day  "  (Id.  127),  "  at  the 
two  most  usual  feasts  of  the  year  viz*  the  Annun- 
ciation of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  Saint 
Michael  the  Arch  Angell "  (3  Ar.  234),  "at  the 
ffeast  of  our  Lords  nativity  "  (Id.  267),  &c. 

As  religion  was  the  great  matter  of  contest  in 
England,  so  it  entered  in  no  slight  degree  into  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  from  the  first.  When  Lord 
Baltimore  (George  Calvert),  in  1629,  driven  by 
snow  and  ice  from  the  inhospitable  shores  of 
Avalon,  went  prospecting  to  Virginia,  Governor 
Potts  and  the  Virginia  Council  remonstrated  with 
the  home  government  against  granting  him  any 
special  privileges,  because  he  and  his  followers 
made  "profession  of  the  Bomishe  Religion"  and 
they  say  that : 

"anionge  the  many  blessings  and  favores 
for  which  wee  are  bound  to  bless  God  and  which  this  Colony 
hath  receaved  from  his  most  gracious  Majesty,  there  is  none 
whereby  it  hath  beeue  made  more  happy  then  in  the  freedom 
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of  our  Religion  which  we  have  enjoyed  and  that  noe  papists 
have  been  suffered  to  settle  their  abodes  amongst  us  "  (3  Ar.  1 7). 

But  the  remonstrance  was  ineffectual.  The 
Lord  at  home  was  more  influential  than  the 
colonists  across  the  sea;  and  when,  about  three 
years  later  (1632),  the  charter  was  granted  to  Lord 
Baltimore  (Caecilius),  the  reason  assigned  was 
because  he  was  "  moved  by  a  certain  laudable  and 
pious  zeal  for  extending  the  Christian  religion  and 
extending  our  empire  in  parts  of  America  hitherto 
uncultivated  and  inhibited  by  Savages  and  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  Divine  Being"  (3  Ar.  3). 
Strangely  enough  for  the  times  there  was  granted 
to  him,  though  of  a  different  creed  from  the  sover- 
eign and  the  State,  "  the  patronages  and  advowsons 
of  all  Churches  which  (with  the  increasing  wor- 
ship and  religion  of  Christ)  shall  be  built,  together 
with  license  and  faculty  of  erecting  and  founding 
Churches,  Chapels  and  places  of  Worship  and  of 
causing  the  same  to  be  dedicated  and  consecrated 
according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  our  King- 
dom of  England"  (Id.  4). 

As  soon  as  legislation  began  religion  began 
to  be  nursed.  In  the  session  of  1638-9,  when 
everything  important  was  considered  and  noth- 
ing enacted,  among  the  bills  that  reached  the 
point  of  engrossment,  was  one  that  "  Holy  Church 
within  this  Province  shall  have  all  her  rights 
liberties  and  immunities  safe  whole  and  inviolable 
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in  all  things"  (1  Ar.  35,  40,  83).  The  next  year 
it  fared  better,  and  was  enacted  that  "  Holy 
Church  within  this  Province  shall  have  and  enjoy 
all  her  Rights  liberties  and  Franchises  wholy  and 
without  Blemish"  (Id.  96).  Another  bill  in  that 
session  of  1638-9  made  "eating  flesh  in  time  of 
Lent  or  on  other  days  when  it  is  prohibited  by  the 
Law  of  England  "  a  crime  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
five  pounds  of  tobacco  (Id.  53),  but  u  idolatry  which 
is  the  worshipping  a  false  God  or  to  commit  blas- 
phemy which  is  accursing  or  wicked  speaking  of 
God  was  a  felony  to  be  punished  by  hanging " 
(Id.  71).  The  use  of  proper  language  was  further 
sought  to  be  secured  by  enactments  that  "every 
one  convicted  of  prophane  cursing  and  Swearing 
shall  forfeit  five  I  Tok"  (Id.  159,  193). 

In  March,  1641,  there  "  was  presented  by  David 
Wickliffe  in  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Catholics 
of  Maryland "  a  petition,  and  complaint  of  the 
obstruction  of  Protestant  worship,  and  Thomas 
Gerard,  against  whom  this  "  petition  of  the  Protes- 
tants "  was  directed,  on  hearing  by  the  Assembly, 
was  found  "guilty  of  a  misdemeanor"  and  fined 
"  500  X  tobacco  towds  the  maintenance  of  the  first 
minister  as  should  arrive"  (1  Ar.  119). 

The  journal   of   the   English   House   of   Lords 

shows  that  on  the  28th  of  November,  1645,  there 

wras  presented  to  "  the  Comtee  of  Lords  &  Comons 

for  fforraigne  Plantacons  The  Peticon  of  diuerse 
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the  Inhabitants  of  Maryland  setting  forth  the 
tyranicall  Gouernement  of  that  Province,  euer 
since  its  first  settling,  by  Recusants ;  whoe  haue 
seduced  and  forced  many  of  his  Maty  Subiects, 
from  their  Religion,"  and  humbly  praying  the 
assistance  and  protection  of  the  Parliament. 
"  Piters  marchants  of  the  Citty  of  London  trad- 
ing to  the  English  plantations,"  also  petitioned  to 
the  same  effect,  because,  they  said,  "  the  said  Lord 
Baltimore  and  his  agents  have  not  only  acted 
horridd  things  in  that  province  as  Papists  and 
Enemyes,  but  alsoe  tearmes  the  Honobl  Parly  a- 
ment  Rebells  "  (Id.  181).  Undoubtedly  the  hand 
of  Ingle  was  in  these  petitions,  yet  on  considera- 
tion of  them  it  was  (December  2oth,  1645)  "Ordered 
by  the  Lords  in  Parly  anient  assembled,  That  the 
Comittee  for  foraigne  Plantations,  doe  drawe  vp 
an  Ordinance  and  present  it  to  this  House  for  the 
settling  of  the  Plantation  of  Marvland  vnder  the 
Comancl  of  Protestants"  (3  Ar.  164-5).  The  com- 
mittee  presented  an  ordinance  accordingly,  ordain- 
ing and  declaring  "that  the  said  Cecil  Caluert 
Lord  of  Baltimore  hath  wickedly  broken  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  the  said  Lres  Patents,  and  that 
it  is  convenient  and  necessary  that  the  said  Lres 
Patents  bee  repealed  and  made  voyde,"  and  that 
there  be  appointed  "  an  able  Governor  and  fitt 
Officers  of  the  Protestant  Religion  and  well  affected 
to  the  Parlyament"  (3  Ar.  173).     All  that  followed 
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under  this  ordinance  these  Archives  do  not  disclose. 
They  do  show,  however,  that  the  Governorship  of 
the  colony  passed,  for  the  time  being,  out  of  the 
Calvert  family,  and  that  William  Stone,  a  Protes- 
tant, became  Governor.  In  his  official  oath  he 
swore,  among  other  things,  "  I  will  not  by  myself 
nor  any  Person  directly  or  indirectly  trouble 
molest  or  discountenance  any  Person  whatsoever 
in  the  said  Province  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  in  particular  no  Roman  Catholick  for 
or  in  respect  of  his  or  her  Religion  nor  in  his  or 
her  free  exercise  thereof"  (3  Ar.  210).  Precisely 
the  same  provision  was  inserted  in  the  oath  of  the 
councillors,  a  majority  of  whom  were  Protestants 
(Id.  214). 

From  other  sources  we  know  that  the  three  fol- 
lowing were  very  busy  years  in  England,  and  the 
climax  was  reached  on  the  thirtieth  of  Januarv, 
1649,  when  the  king  lost  his  life  upon  the  scaffold, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell  became  protector  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

.Three  months  after  the  king's  death  on  the 
twenty-first  of  April,  1649,  the  General  Assembly 
at  St.  Maries  passed  "AN  ACT  CONCERNING 
RELIGION,"  which  sixteen  months  later  (August 
26th,  1650),  was  "confirmed  by  the  Lord  Proprie- 
tary under  his  hand  and  seale  "  (1  Ar.  244). 

It  becomes  us,  as  loyal  Marylanders,  not  to 
smile  when  we  hear  this  famous  statute  called  "  an 
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act  of  toleration,' '  and  to  forget,  if  we  can,  that  the 
great  bulk  of  it  is  composed  of  penalties — fines, 
whippings,  severe  whippings,  banishment,  confisca- 
tion and  death,  against  all  sorts  and  forms  of 
errors  and  heresies  save  those  held  by  the  persons 
enacting  it,  and  to  remember  only  that  it  contains 
the  famous  and  familiar  toleration  clause ;  that  if 
we  except  the  enormous  exception  which  it  con- 
tains, it  embodies  a  declaration  of  religious  libertv 
as  broad  and. full  as  can  be  found  in  any  nation  or 
language — a  veritable  jewel  in  a  toad's  head.  But 
putting  the  worst  construction  upon  this  as  a  penal 
act,  it  certainly  gave  a  larger  freedom  (or  at  least 
a  different  freedom),  than  was  agreeable  to  the 
authorities  in  England.  Among  the  instructions 
to  the  Commissioners  for  "reducing  the  colonies  to 
their  due  obedience  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land "  was  one  to  see  that  the  act  of  Parliament 
"  for  abollishing  the  booke  of  common  prayer 
was  received  and  enforced"  (3  Ar.  265).  And 
Cromwell,  in  his  tender  care  for  their  religious  wel- 
fare, wrote  them  a  letter  from  Whitehall,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1653,  in  which  he  advised  "  That  Love  be 
cherished  and  the  great  Interest  of  Religion  be 
owned  and  countenanced  whereby  you  will  ingage 
God's  care  over  you,  who  alone  can  make  your 
amiirs  prosperous,"  &c.  (3  Ar.  297).  And  the  next 
vear  it  was  "  Enacted  and  declared  in  the  jN"ame  of 
his    Highness   the    Lord    Protector   and    by  the 
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Authority  of  the  Generall  Assembly  That  none 
who  profess  and  exercise  the  Popish  Religion 
Commonly  known  by  the  Name  of  the  Roman 
Catholick  Religion  can  be  protected  in  this  Pro- 
vince by  the  Lawes  of  England  .  .  but  such  as 
profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ  (though-  dif- 
fering in  Judgment  from  the  Doctrine  and  Disci- 
pline Publickly  held  forth  shall  not  be  restrained 
from,  but  shall  be  protected  in  the  Profession  of 
the  faith)  &  Exercise  of  their  Religion  .  .  pro- 
vided that  this  liberty  be  not  extended  to  Popery 
or  Prelacy,"  &c.  ,(1  Ar.  341).  The  commissioners 
for  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Province  had  pre- 
viously declared  that  all  such  as  "doe  profess  the 
Roman  Catholick  Religion  "  should  be  disabled  to 
sit  in  the  General  Assembly  (3  Ar.  313). 

In  1656  Lord  Baltimore  by  proclamation  (3  Ar. 
325),  declares  the  "act  whereby  all  persons  who 
profess  to  believe. in  Jesus  Christ  have  liberty  of 
conscience  and  free  Exercise  of  theyr  religion"  is 
to  be  duly  observed ;  and  in  1657  he  "  doth  Faith- 
fully promise  vpon  his  Honor  to  obserue  and  per- 
forme  as  much  as  in  him  lyes  "  the  said  act  (Id. 
334),  and  re-guarantees  the  same  in  1659  (Id.  384). 

Religious  solicitude  for  the  young  appeared  in 
1671,  when  there  was  proposed  "an  act  for  the 
founding  and  Erecting  of  a  School  or  College 
within  this  Province  for  the  Education  of  youth  in 
learning   and   Virtue,"   one   of  the   provisions   of 
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which  was  "That  the  Tutors  or  School  Masters  of 
the  said  School  or  College  may  be  qualified  accord- 
ing to  the  reformed  Church  of  England  or  that  there 
may  be  two  School  Masters,  the  One  for  the  Catho- 
lick  and  the  Other  for  the  Protestants  Children  and 
that  the  Protestants  may  have  liberty  to  Choose 
their  School  Master"  (2  Ar.  262-4).  And  in  the 
same  spirit  the  Upper  house,  at  the  same  session, 
desired  to  have  incorporated  in  the  "  act  for  the 
Preservation  of  Orphan's  Estates,"  a  provision 
that  "First  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
Children  Educated  in  the  Religion  of  their  decd 
Parents"  (2  Ar.  317).  But  disagreement  as  to 
the  details  of  the  project  for  a  school  or  college 
caused  it  to  fail  entirely;  both  parties  appar- 
ently preferring  that  the  youth  should  grow 
up  without  either  "  learning  or  Virtue,"  than 
that  they  should  have  learning  and  virtue  of  a 
different  brand  from  their  own. 

Quakers. 

Of  course  there  might  be  errors  and  heresies  so 
great  as  to  give  serious  cause  of  alarm  and  call  for 
the  most  rigorous  action.  Such  an  one  was  dis- 
covered by  the  colonial  Council  in  1658  in  "the 
increase  of  Quakers  whos  deny  all  of  subscribing 
the  engagement,"  in  addition  to  the  threatening 
attitude  of  the  Indians,  gave  such  "  cause  of  jeal- 
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ousies"  that  Captain  John  Odber  war,  commis- 
sioned to  put  the  militia  at  once  on  a  war  footing ; 
and  it  being  discovered  that  Thomas  Thurston  and 
Josias  Cole  had  remained  in  the  Province  above  a 
month  without  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity,  it  was 
"  Ordered  That  a  Warrant  should  jssue  for  the 
apprehension  of  said  Thurston  and  Cole  to  answer 
theyr  misdemeanors1'  (3  Ar.  348).  The  warrant 
was  issued  "  to  the  sherifie  of  Annarundell  to  take 
the  body  of  Josias  Cole  and  him  in  safe  custody 
keepe  vt  in  order  without  Baile  or  Mainprise " 
(Id.  350).  And  an  order  went  "to  the  Sheriflfe 
of  Caluert  County  to  bring  the  body  of  Thomas 
Thurston  to  Mr.  Henry  Coursey's  by  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  July."  These  orders  were  executed  and 
then  the  council  discovered  the  magnitude  of  their 
undertaking,  for  not  only  had  they  Thurston  and 
Cole  on  their  hands,  but  they  were  compelled  to 
take 

"into  consideracon  the  insolent  behaviour  of  som 
people  called  Quakers  who  at  the  Court  in  contempt  of  an 
order  then  made  &  proclaimed  would  presumptiously  stand 
covered  and  not  only  so,  but  also  refuse  to  subscribe  the 
engagement  in  that  case  provided  alleadging  they  were  to  be 
governed  by  Gods  lawe  and  the  light  within  them  and  not 
by  mans  lawe  and  vpon  full  debate  .  .  .  ordered  that  all 
persons  should  take  &  subscribe  the  said  engagement  by  the 
20th  of  August  next  or  else  depart  the  Province  by  the  25th 
of  March  followeing  vpon  paine  due  to  Rebbells  &  Traitors  " 
(3  Ar.  352), 
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and  the  Governor  issued  his  proclamation  accord- 
ingly. Even  this  did  not  rescue  the  province  from 
the  great  danger  of  Quakers,  and  the  next  July  the 
Council 

"  Ordered  as  followeth  :  viz 
Whereas  it  is  to  well  knowne  in  this  Province  that'there  haue 
of  late  bin  seuerall  vagabonds  &  Jdle  persons  knowne  by  the 
name  of  Quakers  that  haue  presumed  to  com  into  this  Prov- 
ince as  well  diswading  the  People  from  Complying  with  the 
Military  discipline  in  this  time  of  Danger  as  also  from  giving 
testimony  or  being  Jurors  in  causes  depending  betweene  party 
&  party  or  bearing  any  office  in  the  Province  to  the  no  small 
disturbance  of  the  Lawes  &  Civill  Govern*  thereof:  And  that 
the  keeping  &  detayning  them  as  Prisoners  hath  brought  so 
great  a  charge  vpon  this  Province  the  Governor  &  Councell 
taking  it  into  theyr  Consideracon  haue  thought  fitt  to  Appoint 
&  doe  hereby  for  the  prevention  of  the  like  inconveniences  for 
the  time  to  com  Require  &  command  all  &  euery  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  of  this  Province  that  so  soone  as  they  shall  haue 
notice  that  any  of  the  foresaid  Vagabonds  or  Jdle  persons 
shall  againe  presume  to  com  into  this  Province  they  forth- 
with cause  them  to  be  apprehended  &  whipped  from  Con- 
stable to  Constable  vntill  they  be  sent  out  of  the  Province  " 
(3  Ar.  362). 

Thurston,  who  still  remained,  was  arrested  under 
this  order,  but  succeeded  with  much  adroitness  in 
showing  that  it  did  not  apply  to  his  case,  where- 
upon, determined  that  if  the  general  order  did  not 
cover  his  case,  a  special  order  should  be  made  that 
would,  the  Council  ordered  as  follows : 
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"The  board  doth  Judge  That  the  said  Thurston  be  for 
cuer  bannished  this  Province  &  that  if  he  be  found  within 
this  Province  at  any  time  7  days  after  the  date  heereof  or 
shall  att  any  time  after  returne  agaiue  into  this  Province  that 
he  be  by  the  next  Justice  of  the  Peace  caused  to  be  whipt 
with  30  lashes  &  so  sent  from  Constable  to  Constable  till  he 
be  Conveyed  out  of  the  Province.  And  that  if  he  shall  then 
at  any  time  againe  presume  to  returne  into  this  Province  that 
he  be  whipt  with  30  lashes  at  euery  Constables  &  be  againe 
sent  out  of  the  Province  as  aforesaid.  And  it  is  further 
ordered  that  no  person  whatsoeuer  presume  to  receaue  har- 
bour or  conceale  the  said  Thomas  Thurston  after  the  tenth 
day  of  this  Present  month  vpon  Paine  of  fiue  hundred  pounds 
of  Tob  for  euery  time  that  they  shall  so  Receaue  harbour  or 
Conceale  him  the  said  Thomas  Thurston  "  (3  Ar.  364). 

Those,  who,  for  conscience  sake,  refused  to  bear 
arms,  were  proceeded  against  by  court  martial, 
though  these  Archives  do  not  show  precisely  what 
penalty  was  inflicted  upon  them  (3  Ar.  435,  441, 
456).  Their  meetings  to  confer  over  their  perse- 
cutions were  thought  to  be  full  of  danger  to  the 
colony  (Id.  494-5),  so  that  in  1666  the  Council 
"  Ordered  that  the  Secretary  doe  forthwith  issue 
out  warrts  to  each  respective  sheriffe  for  the  taking 
the  names  of  such  persons  within  their  Balywick 
who  goes  undr  the  Motion  of  Quakers  and  to  make 
return  in  a  list  of  theire  names  and  surnames  at 
the  next  Prooin*11  Court "  (Id.  547). 

But  they  were  not  all  driven  away  from  the 
Province,  or  into  concealment.  In  1674  Wenlock 
10 
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Chriterson,  well  known  in  history  for  his  courage 
and  steadfastness  in  maintaining  the  principles 
and  practices  of  his  sect  in  Boston,  having  found  a 
fresh  field  in  Talbot  County,  with  others  "of  ns 
who  are  in  Scorne  called  Quakers,"  sent  a  petition 
to  the  General  Assembly  to  be  allowed  to  dis- 
charge certain  duties,  especially  those  of  witnesses 
and  administrators  without  taking  an  oath  (2  Ar. 
355).  This  difficult  question  gave  the  Assembly 
much  and  painful  deliberation,  but  after  two  years 
the  Lower  House  announced  its  conclusion,  that, 
"  this  house  doe  Conceave  it  utterly  unsafe  for  the 
Ld  Propriet7  to  make  any  Law  in  this  Province  to 
exempt  the  people  called  Quakers  from  testifying 
vpon  Oath  and  therefore  thinke  it  Unfit-t  for  this 
house  to  advise  his  Lordsp  to  Condesend  to  any 
votes  of  either  house  of  assembly  tending  that 
way"   (2   Ar.   492). 

Temperance. 

Among  the  perplexing  questions  with  which  the 
colonists  were  called  to  deal,  was  one  which  has 
not  yet  entirely  lost  its  interest,  nor  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  dealing  with  which  is  there  vet  entire 
unanimity.  Legislation  on  the  subject  was  largely 
experimental  then,  it  is  hardly  other  than  that 
now.  Among  the  very  first  bills  brought  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the    Province   was   one 
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"  For  restraint  of  Liquors  "  (1  Ar.  34) ;  and  in  the 
"act  for  the  authority  of  Justices  of  the  Peace," 
at  the  same  session,  it  was  provided  that  for 
"  Drunkenness  which  is  Drinking  with  excess  to 
the  notable  perturbation  of  any  organ  of  sence  or 
motion  the  offender  shall  forfeit  to  the  Lord  Pro- 
prietary thirty  pound  of  tobacco  or  five  Shillings 
Sterling,  or  otherwise  shall  be  whipped  or  by  some 
other  Corporall  Shame  or  punishment  Corrected 
for  every  such  excess  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge"  (1  Ar.  53). 

Pursuing  the  same  policy,  that  is,  treating  drink- 
ing itself  as  the  crime,  the  General  Assembly,  in 
1642,  enacted  that  "every  one  convicted  of  being 
drunk  shall  forfeit  100  i  tobacco  toward  the  build- 
ing  of  a  prison  .  .  or  if  the  offender  be  a  Servant 
and  have  not  wherewith  to  Satisfie  the  fine  he  shall 
be  imprisoned  or  sett  in  the  Stocks  or  bilbos  fast- 
ing for  twenty-four  hours  "  (1  Ar.  159,  193).  Sub- 
stantially the  same  was  the  act  of  1650  (Id.  286). 
The  act  of  1654  went  further  and  made  it  the  duty 
of-"everv  officer  and  Magistrate  in  the  Province 
from  the  highest  to  the  Lowest  to  use  all  Lawfull 
meanes  to  convict  such  as  to  their  knowledge  shall 
be  Drunke ; "  and  it  imposed  an  equal  fine  upon 
"  every  person  in  this  Province  that  shall  see  any- 
one Drunk  and  shall  not  within  three  days  make 
it  known  to  the  next  Magistrate"  (Id.  342).  The 
"  act  concerning  Drunkness  "  of  1658  provided  a 
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severer  penalty,  and  enacted  "  that  hee  that  shalbe 
lawfully  convicted  of  drunkeness  shall  for  the  first 
offense  be  sett  in  the  Stocks  Six  houres,  or  pay  one 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  ffor  the  second  offense 
to  be  publickly  wliipt  or  pay  three  hundred  pounds 
of  Tobacco.  Beinc;  the  third  tvme  convicted  as 
aforesaid,  the  Offender  shalbe  adiudged  a  Person 
infamous,  and  thereby  made  vncapable  of  giving 
vote,  or  bearing  Office  vrithin  this  Province  during 
the  space  of  three  years  next  after  such  Convic- 
tion "  (Id.  375). 

The  "  Vpper  howse  "  of  the  General  Assembly 
itself  imposed  this  penalty  upon  Thomas  Hills, 
and  for  "sweareing"  when  in  his  cups,  com- 
pelled him  to  "  goe  to  the  lowrer  howse  and  there 
acknowledge  his  faults  with  expressing  his  hearty 
sorrowr  for  the  same"  (Id.  404).  But  if  the  cul- 
prit was  an  official  he  did  not  escape  so  easily. 
Thomas  Gerard  was  a  member  of  the  Council,  and 
against  him  his  "  Lordships  attorney  generall " 
filed  an  information  in  1658,  charging  that  he, 
"to  the  Greate  offense  of  Almighty  God  dishonor 
of  his  Lordship  &  whole  Councell  hath  diverse 
times  misbehaued  himselfe  &  offended  in  Drunk- 
ennes  &  other  LewTd  behaviour  Committed  on 
board  of  Covills  ship  Rideing  in  St.  Georges  River," 
&c.  With  the  information  were  filed  certain  affi- 
davits evidently  designed  to  screen  him  as  far  as 
the  facts  would  permit.     Mr.  Henry  Coursey  swore 
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"that  he  was  on  board  of  Covills  ship  with  Mr. 
Gerrard  that  the  said  Gerrard  had  drurike  some- 
thing extraordinary  but  was  not  so  much  in  drinke 
but  he  could  gett  out  of  a  Carts  way  "  (3  Ar.  354). 
Upon  this  information,  for  his  "crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors," he  was  banished  from  the  Province 
with  "  forfeiture  and  Conficacon  of  all  his  estate 
both  reall  and  personal! ; "  and  though  the  Gov- 
ernor afterwards  remitted  that  sentence,  so  far  as 
banishment  was  concerned,  yet  it  was  permitted  to 
stand  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  franchises  and  he  was 
required  to  "give  Recognizance  for  his  Good 
behaviour"  (Id.  409). 

Besides  treating  drunkenness  as  a  crime  in  the 
drinker,  some  effort  was  made  to  discourage  too 
loose  a  traffic  in  spirits.  The  act  of  1638-9  pro- 
vided that  where  the  goods  of  or  in  the  hands 
of  any  person  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  debts 
.  .  debts  for  wine  and  hot  waters  shall  not  be  Satis- 
fied till  all  other  debts  be  paid"  (1  Ar.  84). 

A  strong  effort  was  made  in  1674  to  impose  a 
heavy  duty  upon  liquors  imported,  and  both  houses 
voted  a  prohibition  of  their  importation  from  New 
England,  New  Yorke,  and  Virginia,  yet  the  vote  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  matured  into  law  (2  Ar.  361, 
375  to  380).  They  recognized  the  necessity  of  tav- 
erns in  a  country  like  theirs,  but  they  recognized 
also  the  importance  of  having  good  citizens  only  for 
inn-keepers,  and  sent  a  message  to  his  Excellency 
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to  request  that  he  would  issue  "a  license  to  keep 
Ordinary  to  noe  person  but  th4  he  shall  give  Bond 
to  his  Excellency  with  good  Sureties  that  they  shall 
Suffer  noe  drinking  or  gameing  upon  the  Sabboth 
day,"  &c.  (2  Ar.  34G)  ;  and  by  another  act  liquor 
selling  on  the  Sabbath  was  strictly  prohibited  (Id. 
414).  But  to  them  an  ordinary  without  liquors 
was  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet's  part  left 
out.  A  license  for  an  ordinary  was  a  license  "  to 
keep  an  Inn  or  Ordinary  And  to  make  Sale  of 
Beer  wine  Strong  Waters  or  anv  other  fitting  and 
wholesome  Drink  Vittualls  or  provisions  "  (3  Ar. 
304).  But  the  Inn-keepers  must  have  been  very 
rapacious,  for  act  after  act  was  passed,  fixing  the 
prices  which  they  might  charge  for  each  liquor 
which  they  furnished  in  a  list  long  enough  to 
shame  the  wine  card  of  fashionable  hotels  of  the 
present  day.  These  lists  include  French  Brandy, 
French  wine,  Canary,  Malligoe,  Madeira,  Fayal, 
"Portoport  and  other  Portugall  wine,"  strong  Cider, 
"Clarrett,"  "Strong  Beere  or  Ale,"  "Rumm," 
English  Spirits,  "  dutch  dramms,"  "  Annisseed 
Rosa  Solis,"  Perry,  Quince,  Lime  Juice,  Rhenish 
wines,  Sherry,  Muram  and  various  others  (2  Ar. 
148,  214,  296).  But  they  voted  that  "no  ordi- 
nary keeper  within  this  Province  shall  at  any 
time  charge  anything  to  Account  for  Bowles 
of  punch  or  any  quantity  of  mixed  Drink 
but  shall   only   sell    the    several    Ingredients   to 
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the  said  mixture"  at  the  rates  they  had  pre- 
scribed (Id.  268).  The  Inn-keepers  of  course 
found  it  no  difficult  task  to  fix  their  liquors  to 
suit  the  prices  fixed  on  them  by  the  Assembly, 
which  soon  led  the  Assembly  to  "  Conceave  thl  the 
underrating  of  the  sd  Liquors  hath  been  the  Occa- 
sion of  the  Sophisticacon  of  Liquors  "  and  there- 
fore "  Voted  by  this  house  th*  noe  rates  or  prices 
of  anie  Accomodacons  be  set  or  xlscertained  but  of 
such  only  as  are  of  absolute  necessity  for  Sustain- 
ing &  Refreshing  of  Travellers  (th*  is  to  say)  Horse 
meate  mans  meate  Small  Beare  &  Lodging  "  (2  Ar. 
351,  407,  560).  But  they  were  at  their  wit's  end  in 
their  effort  to  find  the  proper  limit  to  ordinaries, 
that  is,  to  fix  the  point  which  would  supply  the 
necessities  of  travellers,  and  would  not  promote 
dissipation  in  the  youth  or  in  the  homes  of  the 
colonists.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  there  must  be 
an  ordinary  where  the  General  Assembly  met,  and 
w'here  the  Courts  were  held;  and  there  many 
wished  the  licenses  to  stop.  But  after  much 
deliberation  it  was  agreed  to  request  the  Governor 
"  by  proclamation  to  suppress  all  other  Ordinaries 
in  this  Province  but  that  where  the  Provinciall 
Court  &  County  Courts  are  kept  and  Besides  in 
Ann  Arundell  County  at  Richard  Hills,  in  Patux- 
ent  at  Richard  Keenes  &  George  Beckwiths,  in 
Dorchester  County  at  Peter  Underwoods  and  one 
at  the  Wading  Place  between   Kent  and  Talbot 
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Counties  and  no  more  in  the  whole  Province  "  (2 
Ar.  432,  4).  This  was  in  1675,  and  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  policy  which  they  pursued  in  1662, 
when  "  for  the  better  Encouragement  of  all  honest 
and  well  minded  people  whoe  now  doe  or  which 
shall  hereafter  Keepe  victualling  howses"  they 
conferred  upon  them  special  authority  and  power 
substantially  equivalent  to  that  enjoyed  by  a  land- 
lord in  the  matter  of  distraining  for  rent  (1  Ar. 
447). 

To  them  a  State  House  without  an  ordinary  as 
an  attachment  was  an  absurdity,  if  not  an  impossi- 
bility. When  they  framed  "an  act  for  the  pur- 
chaseing  a  State  howse  "  at  St.  Maries  for  12,000 
pounds  of  tobacco,  they  stipulated  that  the  vendor, 
Mrs.  Hannah  Lee,  should  "  dwell  and  keep  ordi- 
nary in  the  same  for  the  tearme  of  three  veers" 
(1  Ar.  447,  455)  ;  and  when  later  they  engaged 
William  Smith  "to  repaire  the  Cuntry's  howse  at 
St.  Mary's,  he  was  bound  to  keep  ordinary  therein 
for  seauen  years"  (1  Ar.  538;  2  Ar.  50,  51),  but 
they  did  not  mean  that  he  should  impose  upon  the 
colony  any  exorbitant  charge  for  the  entertainment 
of  its  officials,  and  as  they  scrutinized  his  bill  in 
1666  they  decided 

"  vppon  debate  This  Howse  is  willing 
to  allow  AVillm  Smyth  his  ace*  wch  bee  hath  charged  the  bur- 
gesses this  Assembly  for  Liquors  :  As  wine,  rumme,  Brandy 
Punch  &  Liminade  made  with  Wine.     But  th*  wch  hee  calls 
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Liminade  wthout  strong  drinke  they  will  allow  only  25  1  pr 
gallon,  And  as  to  their  dyett  &  Lodging  they  will  allow 
what  they  iustly  may  be  charged  wiihall  &  noe  more  "  (2  Ar. 

127). 

The  same  frugal  mind  in  the  matter  of  spirits 
was  in  the  Council  when  they  laid  in  their  supplies 
for  the  military  expedition  against  the  Eastern 
Shore  Indians  in  May,  1639,  for  they  at  that  time 
provided  for  the  soldiers  of  the  expedition  a  whole 
barrel  of  oatmeal,  but  only  "  4  cases  of  hot  waters  " 
(3  Ar.  85,  see  also  Id.  3-io). 

Attorneys. 

Besides  the  Indians  and  Quakers  there  was 
another  class  of  men  which  fell  under  the  sus- 
picion of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  colonists  and 
which,  incredible  as  it  seems  to  us  they  felt  that 
they  needed  some  protection  against.  This  appears 
first  from  the  report  of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1669,  in  which  the  "  real 
grievances  of  the  Province "  are  set  forth.  The 
fourth  specification  of  these  grievances  says  : 
"That  the  Privileged  Attorneys  are  one  of  the 
Grand  Grievances  of  the  Country."  At  the  same 
time  Robert  Morris  went  before  the  lower  house 
of  Assembly,  and  there  did  "in  the  name  of  the 
Commons  of  this  Province  impeach  Mr  John 
Morecroft  Gen1  being  one  of  the  Attorneys  of  the 
11 
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Provincial  Court  for  exacting  fees  above  and 
beyond  the  Laws  '&  Customs  of  this  Province  & 
that  he  is  retayned  as  attorney  for  some  with 
unreasonable  fees,  for  a  whole  year's  space  so  that 
by  that  means  it  Causes  several  Suits  to  the  Utter 
Ruin  of  people  "  (2  Ar.  167). 

Five  years  later  there  was  passed  "An  Act  to 
reforme  the  attorneys  counsellors  &  Solicit1"3  at  law 
of  this  Province  to  avoycle  unnecessary  Suites  and 
Charges  att  Law"  (Id.  409).  From  the  character 
and  reputation  which  that  class  of  people  have 
borne  from  that  time  to  the  present,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude,  either  that  the  grievance  complained 
of  was  rather  fancied  than  real,  or  else  that  the 
reform  which  was  enacted  was  completely  success- 
ful, and  has  been  permanent. 

Witchcraft. 

There  was  another  class  of  people  quite  as  objec- 
tionable to  the  colonists  as  Quakers  and  Attorneys, 
and,  if  possible,  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  This 
was  the  witches,  against  whom  the  capital  statute 
of  James  was  invoked,  and  at  least  in  the  case  of 
Mary  Lee,  on  her  way  to  the  colony,  execution  was 
had  by  the  same  law  (Lynch  law)  by  which  one 
Cooper  was  recently  executed  in  Baltimore  County. 
The  particulars  of  this  execution  are  given  in  two 
affidavits  made  before  and  filed  with  the  Council  in 
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June,    1654.      The   story   as   told   by   one   of  the 
deponents,  Henry   Corfoy-n,  of  London,  merchant, 

"  Saith  That  at  Sea  upon  his  this  Deponents  Voyage  hither  in 
the  Ship  called  the  Charity  of  London  mr  John  Bosworth 
being  Master  and  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the 
said  Ships  arrivall  in  this  Province  of  Maryland,  or  before  a 
Rumour  amongst  the  Seamen  was  very  frequent,  that  one 
Mary  Lee  then  aboard  the  said  Ship  was  a  wTitch,  the  Said 
Seamen  Confidently  affirming  tha  Same  upon  her  own  deport- 
ment and  discourse,  and  then  more  Earnestly  then  before 
Importuned  the  Said  Master  that  a  try  all  might  be  had  of 
her  which  he  the  Said  Master  mr  Bosworth  refused,  but 
resolved  (as  he  expressed  to  put  her  ashore  upon  the  Barmu- 
does)  but  Cross  wids  prvented  and  the  Ship  grew  daily  more 
Leaky  almost  to  desperation  and  the  Chiefe  Seamen  often 
declared  their  Resolution  of  Leaving  her  if  an  opportunity 
ofFerred  it  Self  which  aforesaid  Reasons  put  the  Master  upon 
a  Consultation  with  mr  Chipsham  and  this  deponent,  and  it  was 
thought  fitt,  Considering  our  Said  Condition  to  Satisfie  the  Sea- 
men, in  a  wray  of  trying  her  according  to  the  Usuall  Custome 
in  that  kind  whether  she  were  a  witch  or  Not  and  Endeav- 
oured by  way  of  delay  to  have  the  Commanders  of  other 
Ships  aboard  but  Stormy  weather  prevented,  In  the  Inter ime 
two  of  the  Seamen  apprehended  her  without  order  and 
Searched  her  and  found  Some  Signall  or  Marke  of  a  witch 
upon  her,  and  then  calling  the  Master  mr  Chipsham  and  this 
Deponent  with  others  to  See  it  afterwards  made  her  fast  to 
the  Capstall  betwixt  decks,  And  in  the  morning  the  Signall 
was  Shrunk  into  her  body  for  the  Most  part,  And  an  Exami- 
nation was  thereupon  importuned  by  the  Seamen  which  this 
deponent  was  desired  to  take  whereupon  She  Confessed  as 
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by  her  Confession  appeareth,  and  upon  that  the  Seamen 
Importuned,  the  Said  Master  to  put  her  to  Death  (which  as  it 
Seemed  he  was  unwilling  to  doe,  and  went  into  his  Cabbinn, 
but  being  more  Vehemently  pressed  to  it  he  tould  them  they 
might  do  what  they  would  and  went  into  his  Cabbinn,  and 
Sometime  before  they  were  about  that  Action  he, desired  this 
depon*  to  acquaint  them  that  they  Should  doe  no  more  then 
what  they  Should  Justifie  which  they  Said  they  would  doe 
by  laying  all  their  hands*  in  generall  to  the  Execution  of  her." 
(3  Ar.  306). 

The  "  deposition  of  ffrancis  Darby "  fully  cor- 
roborates Mr.  Corbyn  in  all  material  points,  but 
especially  in  showing  the  effort  of  the  master  of 
the  ship  to  escape  all  responsibility  for  the  execu- 
tion. 

The  colonists  were  evidently  in  sympathy  with 
the  sentiment  expressed  by  Wesley,  three-quarters 
of  a  century  later,  that  "  giving  up  witchcraft  was, 
in  fact,  giving  up  the  Bible ; "  and,  as  we  have  seen 
in  considering  the  criminal  law,  they  placed  it, 
under  the  name  of  sorcery,  by  the  side  of  blas- 
phemy and  idolatry,  as  a  capital  offence,  repeat- 
edly in  their  statutes. 

The  charge  to  Justices  and  other  officers,  often 
repeated  in  these  Archives,  was  "  to  enquire  of 
all  manner  of  Fellonyes  witchcrafts  inchantments 
Sorceries  Magick  Arts  trespasses  forestalling^ 
ingrossings  and  Extorcons  whatsoeuer"  (3  Ar. 
422,  535,  554,  &c.) 
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That  this  diligent  quest  was  not  always  fruitless 
is  shown  by  a  "  Petition  of  the  Deputies  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  Lower  House  of  Assembly,"  presented 
to  the  Governor  in  February,  1675.  This  peti- 
tion humbly  showed  to  his  Excellency: 

"  That  whereas 
Iohn  Cowman  being  Arraigned  Convicted  and  Condemned 
upon  the  statute  of  the  first  King  Tames  of  England  etc  for 
"Witchcraft  Conjuration  Sorcery  or  Enchantment  used  upon 
the  Body  of  Elizabeth  Goodale  and  now  Lying  under  that 
Condemnation,  and  hath  humbly  Implored  and  Beseeched 
Us  your  Lordships  Petitioners  to  Mediate  and  Interceede  in 
his  behalf  with  your  Excellency  for  a  Reprieve  and  Stay  of 
Execution — 

Your  Excellencies  Petitioners  do  therefore  accordingly  in  all 
Humble  manner  beseech  your  Excellency  that  the  Eigour 
and  Severaity  of  the  Law  to  which  the  said  Condemned 
Malefactor  hath  Miserably  Exposed  himself  may  be  remitted 
and  Relaxed  by  the  Exercise  of  your  Excellencys  Mercy  & 
Clemencie  upon  so  wretched  and  Miserable  an  Object "  (2  Ar. 
425). 

This  petition  met  a  gracious  reception  for  it  was 
answered  that : 

"  The  Lieutenant  General  hath  Considered 
of  the  Petition  here  above  and  is  willing  upon  the  request  of 
the  Lower  house  that  the  Condemned  Malefactor  be  reprieved 
and  Execution  Stayed,  Provided  that  the  Sheriff  of  St.  Maries 
County  carry  him  to  the  Gallows,  and  that  the  rope  being 
about  his  neck  it  be  there  made  known  to  him  how  much  he 
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is  Beholding  to  the  Lower  house  of  Assemblie  for  Mediating 
and  Interceding  in  his  Behalf  with  the  Lieu*  General  and 
that  he  remain  at  the  City  of  St.  Maries  to  be  employed  in 
sueh  service  as  the  Governor  and  Council  shall  thinke  fitt 
during  the  Pleasure  of  the  Governor"  (Ibid.) 

In  what  the  Governor  could  safely  employ  one 
having  the  elusive  power  of  a  witch  we  can  only 
conjecture.  It  may  be  that  he  desired  to  use  him 
as  an  instrument  for  the  ■  punishment  of  other 
criminals,  as  he  had  precedent  for  doing  in  the 
action  of  Leonard  Calvert,  who,  when  Governor, 
"  exchanged  the  sentence  of  death  of  John  dandy 
into  service  for  7  yeares  to  his  Lop  &  to  remaine 
exequutioner  of  all  corporall  corrections  according 
to  the  writts  lawfully  directed  to  him  "  (3  Ar.  146). 

May  we  not  hope  that  the  succeeding  volumes  of 
the  Archives  will  show  that  this  vigilance,  or  this 
executive  clemency,  in  dealing  with  witches,  induced 
all  of  that  class  of  malefactors  to  leave  the  Province, 
and  migrate,  on  their  broomsticks,  to  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  they  had  an  epidemic  of  them  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  later ! 

But  for  the  contemporaneous  records,  presented 
to  us  in  these  volumes  of  "  Archives,"  it  would 
seem  hardly  credible  that  the  state  of  things  which 
they  demonstrate,  could  have  existed  where  we 
now  live.  The  rude  life,  the  stern  stru^srle  with 
nature  and  man,  the  liberality  hampered  by 
bigotry,  the  abject  submission  coupled  with  bold 
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assertion  of  right,  the  burning  religious  zeal  joined 
with  forgetful ness  of  the  charity  that  true  religion 
requires,  form  a  picture  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times 
in  which  light  and  shadow  are  strangely  mingled. 
If  we  find  details  which  feed  our  pride,  we  find 
others  that  lead  us  back  to  humility ;  and  wThile  wTe 
regret  the  "  good  old  times  "  we  can  but  heartily 
congratulate  ourselves  that  they  have  passed  away. 
Looking  back  across  the  gulf  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  our  greatest  occasion  of  rejoicing  is  at 
the  progress  made — at  the  abundant  proof  fur- 
nished that  "  the  world  does  move." 
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THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  MARYLAND. 


THE  Great  Seal  of  Maryland  presents  a  marked 
contrast  to  those  of  the  other  States  of  the 
American  Union  in  that  its  device  consists  of 
armorial  bearings  of  a  strictly  heraldic  character, 
being  in  fact  the  family  arms  of  the  Lords  Balti- 
more which  were  placed  by  the  first  Proprietary 
upon  the  Seal  of  the  Province  at  the  time  of  its 
founding. 

Most  of  the  States  have  upon  their  seals  emblems 
indicative  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  plenty  and 
prosperity,  or  kindred  subjects,  represented  in  a 
more  or  less  pictorial  or  allegorical  manner.  The 
colonies  that  were  governed  directly  under  the 
British  Crown  formerly  had  seals  upon  which  were 
symbols  of  the  royal  authority;  but  these  were  dis- 
carded at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  their 
stead  were  adopted  devices  more  in  harmony  with 
the  new  order  of  affairs.  The  Newr  England  Colony 
and  Virginia,  for  example,  had  seals  bearing  upon 
2  9 
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the  obverse  the  effigy  of  the  sovereign  and  upon 
the  reverse  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Seal  of  Carolina  had  depicted  on  one  side  horns 
of  plenty  and  other  symbols  of  a  youthful  colony, 
and  upon  the  other  the  arms  of  the  eight  Lords 
Proprietors.  But  this  seal  like  those  of  the  royal 
colonies,  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.1 

Maryland,  like  the  other  States,  put  aside  shortly 
after  the  Revolution  the  seal  in  use  during  the 
colonial  period  and  adopted  one  supposed  to  be 
more  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  republican 
institutions ;  but  after  a  while  the  historic  interest 
attaching  to  the  old  Provincial  Seal  came  to  be 
recognized,  and  the  ancient  coat-of-arms  was  finally, 
by  legislative  enactment,  restored  to  the  Seal  of 
the  State.  Interest  in  the  subject  has  lately  been 
revived  by  the  discovery  at  Annapolis  of  the  old 
seal  used  under  the  Proprietary  government  of  the 
Lords  Baltimore,  which  was  believed  to  have  been 
long  ago  destroyed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  old 
silver  seal  thus  recently  brought  to  light  is  the 

1  To  the  Seal  of  New  York  adopted  in  1778,  and  re-established  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  in  1882,  an  historic  origin  is  ascribed.  In  1687,  a  seal, 
which  continued  in  use  for  less  than  one  year,  was  sent  to  the  Province  by 
James  II.,  and  in  the  warrant  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  it  was  described 
as  bearing  "  the  effigy  of  the  King  on  horseback  in  arms,  over  a  landscape 
of  land  and  sea  with  a  rising  sun."  The  rising  sun  and  the  landscape 
appear  upon  the  present  Seal  of  that  State.  The  probable  origin  of  this 
levice  was  discussed  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Correct  Arms  of  the  State  of 
New  York,"  read  before  the  Albany  Institute,  May  24,  1881,  by  Henry  A. 
Homes,  LL.  D.,  Librarian  of  the  State  Library. 
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most  interesting,  if  not  the  oldest  relic  of  the  kind 
in  this  country. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  trace,  as  far  as  the 
materials  for  the  purpose  have  been  found,  the 
history  of  Maryland's  seal,  the  several  changes 
that  have  at  different  times  been  made  in  it,  <and 
the  circumstances  by  which  those  changes  have 
been  occasioned. 

The  subject,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  early 
seals,  possesses  now  an  antiquarian  interest  only; 
but  two  centuries  ago  strong  associations  clung 
to  a  Great  Seal  as  a  symbol  of  authority  and 
an  important  instrument  in  the  exercise  of  gov- 
ernment. This  fact  is  illustrated  by  an  incident 
mentioned  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  History  of 
England.  He  tells  that  when  James  II.  fled 
from  his  kingdom  he  sought  to  bring  upon  the 
country  the  evils  of  anarchy,  and  as  a  means  to 
that  end  he  destroyed  the  writs  that  had  been 
prepared  for  a  new  Parliament,  and  taking  with 
him  in  his  flight  the  Great  Seal,  he  flung  it  into 
the  Thames  near  Lambeth.  A  recent  writer  has 
further  illustrated  this  subject  by  adopting  the 
loss  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and  the  incon- 
veniences and  embarrassments  resulting  therefrom, 
as  the  basis  for  the  incidents  of  a  story.  In  Mary- 
land under  the  Proprietary  government  all  grants 
of  land  were  made  by  or  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Proprietary  and  authenticated  by  the  Great  Seal 
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of  the  Province,  which  was  therefore  an  object  of 
great  importance  both  to  the  Proprietary  himself 
and  to  the  land  holders.  That  Lord  Baltimore  so 
regarded  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  sending  a 
new  seal,  in  1648,  for  use  in  Maryland  in  place  of 
one  that  had  been  lost,  he  expressed  as  his  motive 
for  so  doing  that  it  was  "  necessary  for  the  better 
government  of  our  said  Province,  and  satisfaction 
of  the  people  there,  to  have  a  seal  of  ours  con- 
stantly remaining  in  the  said  Province  and  appro- 
priated thereunto  and  known  to  be  our  Great  Seal 
of  the  same." 

The  seal  just  referred  to,  which  w^as  sent  to  the 
Province  by  Cecilius  Lord  Baltimore,  by  the  hands 
of  Captain  William  Stone,  is  the  first  Great  Seal  of 
Maryland  of  which  there  is  a  recorded  description. 
This  seal  was  sent  to  replace  one  which  having  been 
stolen  in  1644,  during  the  rebellion  of  Richard 
Ingle,  was  subsequently  lost  or  destroyed ;  and  a 
minute  description  of  it  is  contained  in  the  letter  of 
commission,1  dated  August  12th,  1648,  by  which  it 
was  accompanied.  No  impressions  of  the  first  Great 
Seal,  which  was  in  use  only  during  the  brief  period 
intervening  between  the  date  of  the  settlement  of 
the  colony  and  the  year  1644,  can  be  found.  Its 
exact  device  is  therefore  unknown.  The  seal  of 
1648  was,  however,  described  by  the  Lord  Proprie- 
tary as  differing   but  little   from  its  predecessor. 

1  Commission  for  the  Great  Seal ;  see  Appendix,  Xote  A. 
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In  1652,  four  years  after  the  sending  out  of  the 
second  seal,  it,  with  the  government  of  the  Prov- 
ince passed  into  the  hands  of  Commissioners 
appointed  by  Parliament;  and  it  was  not  until 
March  24th,  1657-8,  that  the  Lord  Proprietary's 
authority  was  re-established.  In  November,  1657, 
in  anticipation  of  the  restoration  of  his  authority, 
negotiations  for  which  were  already  in  progress, 
Lord  Baltimore  deemed  it  necessary,  in  accordance 
with  his  intention  previously  expressed  in  letters 
the  record  of  which  has  been  preserved,1  to  provide 
a  third  Great  Seal  for  the  Province.  Of  this 
third  seal,  which  was  sent  to  the  Province  in  the 
charge  of  Captain  Josias  Fendall,  no  description 
was  given ;  but  in  the  letter  of  instructions  which 
accompanied  it  authority  was  given  to  Fendall, 
who  was  appointed  "  Lieutenant  and  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,"  to  pass  grants  in  his  Lordship's  name 
under  the  new  seal,  and  particular  directions  were 
given,  in  relation  to  a  certain  grant  that  had  been 
promised,  that  if  no  record  could  be  found  of  its 
having  been  passed  under  the  former  seal,  then  the 
grant  was  to  be  made  under  the  new  one.2 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  now  to  determine 
which  seal  remained  subsequently  in  use  in  the 
Province.     It  would  be  natural  to  conclude  that  it 

1  Archives  of  Maryland ;  Proceedings  of  the  Council,  163G-16G7,  pp.  325, 
329.  ... 

*  Ibid.,  p.  335. 
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must  have  been  the  third  one  sent  out  in  1G57 : 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  such  was  the 
case,  and  for  some  reasons  it  appears  probable  that 
the  seal  of  1648  was  continued  in  use. 

In  the  articles  of  agreement  arranged  between 
the  Proprietary  and  the  Commissioners  for  the 
restoration  of  the  former's  authority;  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  :i  people  in  opposition "  should 
deliver  up  to  his  Lordship's  Governor  or  Secre- 
tary all  records  of  the  Province  then  in  their 
power,  and  also  his  Lordship's  former  Great  Seal 
of  the  Province  "  if  it  be  to  be  found  or  procured 
by  them."  f  And  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions 
given  him,  Governor  Fendall,  at  a  conference  with 
the  Commissioners,  read  the  articles  of  agreement 
and  demanded  the  records,  Great  Seal  and  the 
whole  government  to  be  resigned  up  into  his 
hands.2  After  some  debate  and  amendment  of 
the  articles,  they  were,  on  the  second  day  there- 
after, March  24th,  "  read  fair  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment to  the  Commissioners,  and  being  to  the  peace 
of  all  parties,  wrere  by  the  Governor  and  Secretary 
signed,  and  afterwards  in  the  face  of  the  people 
sealed."3 

If  Governor  Fendall's  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  the  former  Great  Seal  was  complied  with  as 
well  as  his  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  gov- 
ernment, it  seems  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have 

1  Ibid.,  p.  333.  *  Ibid.,  p.  335.  s  Ibid.,  p.  340. 
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continued  the  old  seal  in  use.  At  all  events  it 
appears  to  have  been  used  by  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. There  are  now  extant,  attached  to  ancient 
grants  and  patents,  many  impressions  of  the  Great 
Seal  used  after  this  date,  and  they  are  in  exact 
accord  with  the  elaborate  and  minute  description 
given  of  the  seal  of  1648;  so  that  if  they  were 
made  from  the  seal  of  1657,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  latter  was  a  duplicate  of  the  former,  or 
else  that  the  difference  between  the  two  was  so 
slight  that  the  written  description  serves  equally 
well  for  either. 

It  seems  improbable  that  the  new  seal  should  so 
closely  resemble  the  old ;  for  if  the  latter  were  in 
existence,  but  could  not  be  recovered,  its  fraudu- 
lent use  in  the  hands  of  unauthorized  persons 
would  have  needed  to  be  specially  guarded  against, 
and  this  would  require  that  the  impressions  of  the 
new  seal  should  be  clearly  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  old.  Furthermore,  Thomas  Bacon, 
the  careful  and  accurate  compiler  of  the  laws  of 
Maryland,  while  noting  in  the  preface  to  his  com- 
pilation, published  in  1765,  the  several  occasions 
upon  which  portions  of  the  early  records  had  been 
lost,  speaks  of  the  loss  of  records  and  the  Great 
Seal  during  the  Ingle  rebellion.  "The  Great 
Seal,"  he  says,  "  was  never  found,"  and  adds,  that 
the  one  by  which  it  was  replaced  in  1648,  is  "  the 
same  which  is  in  use  at  present."     That  he  did  not 
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write  in  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the  seal  sent 
out  nine  years  later  is  shown  by  his  reference  in 
the  very  next  paragraph  to  Lord  Baltimore's  letter, 
written  in  November,  1657,  and  to  the  surrender  of 
the  government  by  Cromwell's  Commissioners  to 
Josias  Fendall,  the  newly  commissioned  Lieutenant 
General.  "It  is  more  than  probable,"  Bacon 
remarks,  alluding  to  the  time  during  which  the 
Proprietary's  authority  was  in  abeyance,  "  that 
many  records  were  lost  or  destroyed  in  this 
unsettled  period ; "  but  he  makes  no  suggestion 
as  to  the  loss  of  the  seal  at  this  time. 

The  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  was  the  one 
subsequently  in  use  could  only  be  settled  definitely 
by  the  discovery  of  a  patent  or  other  document  to 
which  the  Great  Seal  had  been  affixed  between  the 
years  1648  and  1652,  so  that  the  comparison  with 
impressions  of  later  date  could  be  made.  No  such 
paper  has  yet  been  found.  But  whichever  it  was, 
Lord  Baltimore's  description  of  the  seal  of  1648 
affords  an  adequate  description  of  the  one  actually 
in  use  from  this  time  on  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Proprietary  government. 

On  the  obverse  of  this  seal  was  the  equestrian 
figure  of  the  Lord  Proprietary,  symbolizing  his 
personal  authority.  He  wTas  represented  arrayed 
in  complete  armor,  and  bearing  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand.  The  caparisons  of  the  horse  were 
adorned  with   the   family   coat-of-arms.      On   the 
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ground  below  were  represented  some  flowers  and 
grass  growing.  The  entire  figure  was  admirably 
designed  and  full  of  life.  On  the  circle  surround- 
ing this  side  of  the  seal  was  the  inscription, 
Caecilius  Absolutus  Dominus  Terrae  Mariae  et  Avalo- 
niae  Baro  de  Baltemore. 

On  the  other,  or  reverse,  side  of  the  seal  was 
Lord  Baltimore's  hereditary  coat-of-arms.  The 
first  and  fourth  quarters  represented  the  arms  of 
the  Calvert  family,  described  in  heraldic  language 
as  paly  of  six  pieces,  or  and  sable,  a  bend  counter- 
changed.  The  second  and  third  quarters  showed 
the  arms  of  the  Crossland  family  which  Cecilius 
inherited  from  his  grandmother,  Alicia,  daughter 
of  John  Crossland,  Esquire,  of  Crossland,  York- 
shire, and  wife  of  Leonard  Calvert,  the  father  of 
George,  first  Lord  Baltimore.  This  coat  is  quar- 
terly, argent  and  gules,  a  cross  bottony  counter- 
changed.  Above  the  shield  was  placed  an  earl's 
coronet ;  above  that  a  helmet  set  full  faced ;  and 
over  that  the  Calvert  crest,  two  pennons,  the  dexter 
or,  the  other  sable,  staves  gules,  issuing  from  a  ducal 
coronet.  The  supporters  upon  this  seal  were  a  plow- 
man and  a  fisherman,  designated  respectively  by  a 
spade  and  a  fish  held  in  the  hand.  The  motto 
was  that  adopted  by  the  Calvert  family, — Fatti 
maschi  parole  femine.  Behind  and  surrounding 
both  shield  and  supporters  was  depicted  an  ermine- 
lined  mantle;  and  on  the  circle  about  this  side  of 
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the  seal  were  the  words  Scuto  bonae  voluntatis 
tuae  coronasti  pos.  In  them  will  be  recognized  a 
part  of  the  last  verse  of.  the  Fifth  Psalm,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Vulgate;1  but  it  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  the  selection  of  this  verse  by 
Lord  Baltimore  was  not  due  as  much-  to  his 
appreciation  of  the  "  good  will "  of  his  Royal 
Master,,  to  which  he  owed  his  "coronet,"  as  to 
his  piety. 

The  arms  thus  described  have  become  the  his- 
toric Arms  of  Maryland.  It  is  therefore  of  interest 
to  consider  them  somewhat  minutely.  The  meaning 
or  significance  of  heraldic  devices  is  generally  diffi- 
cult to  trace.  Derived,  probably,  in  their  simpler 
forms,  from  the  usual  methods  of  strengthening  or 
adorning  shields,  they  soon  came  to  be  availed  of  as 
a  means  of  identification  on  the  field  of  battle.  It 
was  therefore  not  unusual  to  select  devices  which 
would  convey  a  suggestion  of  the  bearer's  name,  or 
an  allusion  to  some  exploit  by  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished. Heralds  of  a  later  date  than  the  age 
of  chivalry  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  discovering 
or  inventing  interpretations  for  the  various  figures 
and  "ordinaries"  of  heraldry.  While  the  mean- 
ings ascribed  to  them  by  these  writers  were,  many 
of  them,  purely  fanciful,  they  were  at  the  same 
time  ingenious,  and  often  graceful.     But  whether 

*The  rendering  in  the  Authorized  English  Version  is  "With  favor  wilt 
thou  compass  him  as  with  a  shield."     Marginal  reading:  "Crown  him." 
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the  interpretation  assigned  to  a  particular  device 
or  figure  as  its  original  meaning,  be  in  itself  war- 
ran  table  or  not,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the 
mere  fact  of  bearing  the  device  upon  a  coat-of- 
arms  involves  a  reference  to  the  exploit  or  quality 
which  it  may  in  other  cases  have  been  used  to 
commemorate. 

According  to  the  commentators  upon  heraldry1 
the  six  vertical  pieces  (or  pales),  into  which  the 
Calvert  shield  is  divided  would  represent  palings 
or  palisades,  and  constitute  the  heraldic  symbol  of 
a  stockade  or  fortification,  which  would  be  appro- 
priate to  one  who  had  fortified  a  town  or  success- 
fully stormed  a  hostile  fort.  The  diagonal  band, 
or  bend,  was  held  to  represent  either  a  sword-belt 
or  a  scaling-ladder.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
pales  the  latter  meaning  would  more  naturally  be 
ascribed  to  it.2 

1  The  principal  works  to  which  reference  has  been  made  for  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  heraldic  figures  and  the  definition  of  terms  are  Guiliim's  Dis- 
play of  Heraldry  and  Edmondson's  Complete  Body  of  Heraldry. 

*The  Calvert  family  was  of  Flemish  origin,  and  the  arms  above  described 
are  in  fact  of  modern  date.  The  writer  is  informed,  though  the  courtesy  of 
Stephen  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  London,  Somerset  Herald,  that  they  were  assigned 
to  Sir  George  Calvert  (afterwards  first  Baron  of  Baltimore),  by  Sir  Richard 
St.  George,  Knt.,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  on  November  30,  1622.  Sir  George 
Calvert  was  said  to  be  descended  from  "a  noble  and  ancient  family  of 
Flanders;" — but  the  arms  of  that  family  were  described  as  "Or,  three  mart- 
lets sable."  The  colors  alone  of  the  Flemish  arms  were  preserved  in  those 
borne  in  England.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pales  and  bend  of  the 
Calvert  arms  represented  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  woven  fabric,  or  a  loom 
traversed  by  a  shuttle,  in  allusion  to  the  Flemish  industry  of  weaving.    But 
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The  Crossland  arms  present  a  cross  upon  a 
quarterly  field.  The  relation  between  name  and 
arms  is  sufficiently  obvious.  A  quarterly  field 
was  said  to  represent  a  shield  broken  in  battle, 
indicating  that  its  bearer  had  proved  himself  val- 
iant in  fight.  The  cross  was  held  in  general  to  be 
the  symbol  of  the  Christian  warrior,  and  especially 
appropriate  to  such  as  had  been  Crusaders.  Par- 
ticular significance  was  also  attached  to  the  various 
forms  in  which  the  cross  was  represented.  The 
bottony  or  budding  cross  depicted  upon  these 
arms  was  said  to  represent  the  budding  virtues 
of  a  youthful  champion.1  The  Crossland  arms 
are  generally  described  as  bearing  a  flory  cross, 
the  ends  of  which  are  open  and  expanded  like 
the  upper  half  of  a  fleur-de-lis.  This  form  differs 
but  little  in  appearance  from  the  cross  bottony, 
and  was  described  as  representing  in  their  full 
flower  and  development  those  virtues  which  the 
latter  indicated  as  being  in  their  bud  and  promise.2 

The  combination  of  the  Calvert  and  Crossland 
arms  upon  one  shield  presents  an  effect  of  special 

this  theory  appears  to  be  as  difficult  of  substantiation  as  some  of  the  less 
prosaic  interpretations  derived  from  the  mediaeval  heralds.  See  remarks 
of  Mr.  Frank  B.  Mayer  upon  the  Maryland  Coat-of-Arms,  in  Baltimore 
Sun,  June  17,  1882. 

1  Newton's  Display  of  Heraldry,  (London,  1846.) 

*The  date  of  the  Crossland  arms  is  not  given.  They  were  recognized  as 
pertaining  to  the  family  (which  is  itself  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Edward 
I.)  in  the  Heralds'  Visitation  of  1663.  The  bottony  cross  was  sometimes 
known  as  trefflee  from  the  resemblance  of  its  terminals  to  trefoils,  and  was 
hence  regarded  as  conveying  an  allusion  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
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symmetry.  Each  consists  of  a  party-colored  field, 
upon  which  is  a  single  figure ,  with  simply  the  colors 
of  the  field  transposed  or  counterchanged.  The 
parallel  lines  and  acute  angles  of  the  one  coat  are 
offset  by  the  rectangular  arrangement  and  carves 
which  appear  in  the  other ;  while  the  sombre  effect 
of  the  gold  and  black  is  contrasted  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  silver  and  red. 

The  pennons  which  form  the  crest  are  such  as 
were  commonly  attached  to  spears  and  lances. 
They  display  the  Calvert  colors — gold  and  black. 
The  ducal  coronet  above  which  they  appear  takes 
the  place  merely  of  the  torce  or  twisted  wreath 
upon  which  crests  ordinarily  are  placed;  but  the 
substitution  of  a  coronet  in  this  place  was  regarded 
as  an  honorable  distinction. 

The. earl's  coronet  hy  which  the  shield  was  sur- 
mounted was  borne  by  the  Lords  Baltimore  only 
in  relation  to  their  American  Province,  to  which 
was  accorded  by  royal  charter  the  rank  of  a  County 
Palatine.1    The  rank  of  a  Count  Palatine  is  held  to 

1  Charter  of  Maryland.  Patent  Eoll.  8  Charles  I.  Part  3.  No.  2594. 
Archives  of  Maryland ;  Proceedings  of  the  Council,  1636-1667,  p.  4.  The 
language  of  the  charter  is  as  follows:  "Cum  omnibus  et  singulis  hnjusmodi 
ac  adeo  amplis  juribus  jurisdiccionibus  privilegiis  Prerogativis  regalitatibus 
libertatibus  immunitatibusjuribusque  regalibus  etFranchesiisquibuscunque 
temporalibus  tarn  per  mare  quani  per  terram  infra  regionem  Insulas  Insululas 
et  limites  predictos  Habendum  exercendum  utendum  et  gaudendum  prout 
aliquis  Episcopus  Dunelmensis  infra  Episcopatum  sive  Comitatum  Palatinum 
Dunelmensem  in  Regno  nostro  Anglie  unquam  antehac  habuit  tenuit  usus 
vel  gavisus  fuit  seu  de  jure  habere  tenere  uti  vel  gaudere  debuit  aut  potuit." 
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be  equivalent  to  that  of  an  Earl,  and  though  the 
]\Torman  title  of  Count  or  Comes  did  not  supplant 
in  England  the  Saxon  designation  .Earl  or  Eorl, 
Countess  became  and  is  now  the  title  of  an  Earl's 
wife.  The  coronet  on  the  seal  was  represented  as 
spanned  by  an  arch  and  surmounted  by  a  mound 
and  cross,  emblems  of  sovereign  authority. 

The  position  of  the  helmet,  placed  full  faced, 
indicates  the  exercise  of  government,  by  an  abso- 
lute jurisdiction,  over  a  free  state  or  country.  The 
helmet  of  a  count  palatine  would  not  be  mistaken, 
even  when  thus  placed,  for  a  royal  helmet,  as  the 
latter  is  represented  in  heraldry  as  of  gold,  and  the 
former  of  steel. 

In  England,  and  in  relation  to  his  rank  as  an 
Irish  Peer,  Lord  Baltimore  could  only  bear  the 
baron's  coronet1  and  the  helmet  in  profile.  This 
position  of  the  helmet  indicates  feudal  allegiance, 
as  though  the  bearer  looked,  not  to  the  front  in 
his  own  right,  but  toward  his  liege. 

The  supporters,  a  plowman  and  a  fisherman, 
evidently  represent  colonists,  and  the  allusion  was 
no  doubt  intended  to  Maryland's  resources  in  agri- 

1  Lord  Baltimore  described  the  coronet  on  the  seal  as  a  Count  Palatine's 
Cap.  According  to  Edmondson,  the  privilege  of  wearing  coronets  was  not 
granted  to  Barons  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Originally  the  Barons 
were  distinguished  by  a  crimson  cap  turned  up  with  white  fur.  (Edmond- 
eon's  Complete  Body  of  Heraldry,  Vol.  I,  p.  198.)  The  same  writer  states 
that  the  right  to  wear  coronets  was  accorded  to  Earls  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III. 
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culture  and  fisheries.  The  supporters  proper  to 
Lord  Baltimore's  family  arms  were  leopards,  in 
whose  tawny  and  spotted  hides  were  repeated  the 
tinctures  of  the  Calvert  shield. 

The  motto  Fatti  masclri  parole  femine  is  an 
ancient  Italian  proverb  which  early  found  its  way 
into  England.  George  Herbert  in  the  Jacula  Pru- 
denhun  gives  the  rendering  "  Words  are  women, 
deeds  are  men."  It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
the  distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  Sir  William 
Jones,  that  a  similar  saying  is  found  in  India,  in 
the  form  "Words  are  the  daughters  of  earth,  deeds 
are  the  sons  of  heaven."  1 

The  antithesis  resulting  from  the  genders  of  the 
Italian  nouns  is  necessarily  lost  in  translation. 
One  or  two  English  versions  have  been  suggested 
which  do  some  violence,  perhaps,  to  the  sense 
originally  intended,2  but  possibly  only  to  improve 
it.  The  most  graceful,  if  not  the  most  accurate  of 
these  is  "  Manly  Deeds,  Womanly  Words."  The 
alliterative   expression   "  Courage   and   Courtesy " 


1  See  Bartlett's  "  Familiar  Quotations." 

'The  true  significance  of  this  proverb,  as  explained  in  the  Italian  Diction- 
aries, is  simply  that  deeds  are  of  more  avail  than  words.  This  is  expressed 
in  the  Vocabolorio  Italiano  della  Lingua  Parlata  (Rigutini  e  Fan/ani),  by  the 
following  comment:  "Come  i  maschi  si  reputano  piu  operosi  e  forti  delle 
feminine,  cosi  per  dire  che  i  fatti  approdano  piu  delle  parole  suol  dirsi  che 
I  fatti  son  maschi  e  le  parole  son  femmine."  The  meaning  of  the  proverb 
is  remarked  upon  by  Dr.  Wm.  Hand  Browne  in  "  Maryland :  The  History 
of  a  Palatinate,"  page  67,  note. 
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has  also  been  suggested,  but  this  is  a  happy  para- 
phrase  and  not  a  rendering  of  the  original. 

Such  was  the  Great  Seal  of  Maryland  under  the 
Proprietary  government  of  the  Lords  Baltimore. 
From  grants  given  under  it  the  titles  to  most  of 
the  lands  in  Maryland  are  ultimately  derived,  and 
several  families  whose  ancestors  were  among  the 
early  settlers,  hold  their  estates  to-day  immedi- 
ately under  such  a  grant  without  a  single  other 
conveyance  having  intervened. 

During  the  sway  of  the  Royal  Governors,  from 
1692  to  1715,  while  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pro- 
prietaries was  superseded  by  the  Crown,  other 
seals  came  into  use.  The  first  of  these  was 
frequently  designated  in  the  papers  to  which  it 
was  affixed  as  the  Broad  Seal  of  the  Province. 
This  seal  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil at  a  meeting  held  at  the  City  of  St.  Mary's,  on 
the  first  day  of  October,  1692,  Lionel  Copley,  Esq., 
being  Governor.  But  this  action  was  not  taken 
without  the  direct  sanction  of  royal  authority ;  for, 
as  the  record1  shows,  "His  Majesty's  Warrant 
dated  the  7th  day  of  January,  Anno  Domini  1691-2 
for  making  use  of  the  new  Broad  Seal  appointed 
for  this  Province  "  was  first  "  produced  and  read." 
No  description  of  this  seal  was  entered  on  the 
minutes  at  this  time,  and  no  impression  from  it 
has  been  found.     The  royal  warrant  above  quoted 

'Proceedings  of  the  Council,  Liber  K.,  1G92-1694,  fol.  47. 
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has  however  been  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  London,  and  it  contains  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  seal.1  Upon  the  obverse  were  the  royal 
arms  of  England  with  this  inscription  upon  the 
border :  6~ttliehnus  III.  et  Maria  II.  Dei  Gratia 
Mag.  Brit.  Fran,  et  Hiber.  Rex  et  Regina  Fidei 
Defensores.  On  the  reverse  was  the  royal  cypher, 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  these  words  upon  the 
circumference:  Sigillum  Provinciae  de  Maryland  in 
America. 

This  seal  continued  in  use  until  1706,  four  years 
after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  throne  of 
England,  when  it  was  returned  to  that  country  by 
the  hands  of  Evan  Evans,  to  be  delivered  by  Col. 
Nathaniel  Blakiston,  agent  for  the  Province,  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations.2 

The  seal  next  in  use  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
with  scant  formality.  Among  the  proceedings  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  September  22d, 
1706,  the  following  entry  appears:  "The  Seals 
for  Govern1"  &  Councill  Provinciall  Court  &  Twelve 
Countys  were  brought  by  Mr.  Evan  Thomas  &  well 
approved  off,  and  Ordered  that  he  be  allowed  forty 
shilling  for  each  Scale  to  be  paid  by  the  publiq  & 
recommended  to  the  Comittee  for  allowance. 

"Also  Order  that  the  sd  Seals  be  used  in  ye. 
Councill  Prov11  &  County  Courts." 

!See  Appendix,  Note  B. 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Council,  Liber  C.  B.,  1704-1703,  fbl.  50. 
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Then  follows  a  record  of  the  return  of  the  pre- 
vious seal  to  England,  and  a  copy  of  the  receipt 
given  to  the  Governor,  John  Seymour,  by  Mr. 
Evans,  when  it  was  committed  to  his  custody.  In 
this  receipt  the  seal  is  designated  as  "  two  pieces 
of  silver  plate,"  engraved  in  the  manner  already 
described,  and  formerly  "  used  as  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  Province." * 

In  less  than  a  year  after  the  accession  of  George 
I.  the  government  of  the  Province  was  restored  to 
the  Proprietary.  The  title  was  then  vested  in 
Charles,  fifth  Baron  of  Baltimore,  a  minor,  for 
whom  Lord  Guilford  was  guardian.  The  old  seal 
now  once  more  became  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Prov- 
ince. The  first  document  to  which  it  was  affixed 
after  this  restoration  was  a  proclamation  issued  by 
the  Governor,  John  Hart,  who  having  held  office 
under  the  Crown  was  re-commissioned  as  Governor 
for  the  Proprietary.  This  proclamation,  dated 
December  27th,  1715,  and  attested  by  "his  Lord- 
ship's Great  Seale"  was  issued  to  dissolve  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  the  reason  that  having  been 
called  "by  his  Majesty's  writs  of  election,"  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  them  to  meet  and  enact  laws  in 
the  Proprietary's  name.2 

The  territorial  rights  of  the  Lords  Baltimore  had 
been  respected  during  the  period  of  royal  interven- 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 

Proceedings  of  the  Council,  Liber  C.  B.,  1714-1715. 
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tion  in  the  government.     They  were  still  recognized      / 
as  "  lords  of  the  soil,"  and  made  grants  of  lands  to 
which  the  old  seal  was  affixed.     It  was,  however, 
designated   in   these   grants   merely   as   the   Pro- 
prietary's ''Greater  Seal  at  Arms."1 

In  a  law  that  was  passed  shortly  after  this  time2 
providing  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiters  of 
the  official  seals  in  use  in  the  Province,  the  Great 
Seal  is  given  both  the  designations  by  which  it 
had  then  become  known,  being  called  in  the  title 
of  the  law  "the  Lord  Proprietary's  Greater  Seal 
at  Arms,"  but  in  the  text,  "the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Province." 

There  were  several  lesser  seals  in  use  under  the 
Proprietary  government,  and  impressions  of  some 
of  them  have  been  preserved.  Among  the  Archives 
of  Maryland  there  is  a  copy  of  laws  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  between  the  years  1642  and 
1678,  which  is  attested  by  the  signature  of  William 
Calvert,  Secretary,  and  with  the  signature  is  affixed 
an  oval  seal,3  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  containing  the  quarterly  coat-of-arms  as 
upon  the  Great  Seal,  but  with  the  leopards,  already 
referred  to,  as  supporters.  The  count  palatine's 
coronet  does  not  appear  on  this  seal. 

1  A  seal  affixed  to  some  of  the  documents,  commissions,  &c,  signed  by  the 
Proprietary  himself  in  England  was  similarly  designated. 
8  Acts  of  1717,  Chapters. 
3  Liber  W.  II.  &  L.,  Part  W.  H.,  fol.  182. 
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An  impression  of  the  same  seal  is  affixed  t<>  a 
warrant  for  re-survev  issued  to  the  surveyor  of  Tal- 
bot  County,  in  the  name  of  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore, 
under  date  of  October  16th,  1713.1  This  warrant  is 
signed  by  Charles  Carroll,  and  the  seal  is  described 
in  the  instrument  as  "his  Lordship's  lesser  seal  at 
arms."  It  was  apparently  the  one  kept  in  the 
Province  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary.2 

Papers  executed  in  England  under  the  Proprie- 
tary's own  hand  were  frequently  authenticated  by  a 
seal  also  described  as  the  "  lesser  seal  at  arms."  An 
impression  of  the  one  used  by  Frederick,  Lord 
Baltimore,  is  attached  to  the  commission  of  Hugh 
Hammersley  as  Secretary  of  the  Province,  dated 
November  4th,  1765. l  This  seal  has  upon  it  the 
quarterly  coat  and  the  count  palatine's  coronet. 
The  supporters  are  a  plowman  and  a  fisherman 
as  upon  the  Great  Seal,  but  they  are  transposed, 
the  fisherman  being  upon  the  right  and  the  plow- 
man on  the  left.  The  pennons  which  form  the 
crest  are  also  reversed,  being  made  to  flow  toward 
the  dexter  side.3  This  seal  is  of  nearly  the  same 
size  as  the  one  just  described. 

1  Preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 

2  This  seal,  which  is  made  of  silver,  was  among  those  recently  discovered 
at  Annapolis.     See  page  39. 

3  Pennons  and  flags  when  used  in  heraldry  are  usually  made  to  flow 
toward  the  sinister,  as  though  being  borne  to  the  right,  the  direction  in 
which  helmets  when  represented  in  profile  are  made  to  face.  In  the 
illustration  of   Lord   Baltimore's  arms   printed   in   Guillim's   Display  of 
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In  the  Land  Office  at  Annapolis  there  is  an 
agreement,  dated  July  4th,  17G0,  between  Fred- 
erick, Lord  Baltimore,  and  Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn,  sons  and  heirs  of  William  Penn,  touching 
the  boundary  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 
Lord  Baltimore's  seal  affixed  to  this  agreement  is 
evidently  that  which  pertained  to  him  as  Baron  of 
Baltimore.  It  is  nearly  square  in  form,  with 
rounded  corners,  about  one  inch  in  size,  and  has 
upon  it  the  Calvert  arms  only,  with  a  baron's 
coronet  and  the  leopards  as  supporters. 

A  wood-cut  showing  the  arms  as  they  appear 
upon  this  seal  was  printed  upon  the  title  page  of 
the  laws  of  Maryland,  published  between  the  years 
1726  and  1765. 

Upon  all  these  small  seals  a  lambrequin  attached 
to  the  helmet  is  substituted  for  the  mantle  repre- 
sented upon  the  Great  Seal.1 

On  Sunday,  November  3d,  1776,  the  Convention 
assembled  at  Annapolis  to  devise  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  what  was  now  become  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, adopted  a  Declaration  of  Rights ;  and  on  the 
Friday  ensuing,  November  8th,  the  Constitution 

Heraldry  the  pennons  are,  however,  drawn  flowing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, as  upon  the  seal  above  described. 

1  Several  of  the  older  counties  in  Maryland  formerly  had  seals  copied 
from  one  or  other  of  these  smaller  seals.  Caroline  County  is  the  only  one 
that  has  retained  the  ancient  device.  Upon  the  seal  of  the  Circuit  Court 
for  that  county  still  appear  the  Calvert  arms  with  the  supporting  leopards. 
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and  Form  of  Government  were  agreed  to.  By  the 
thirty-sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  the  power  to 
make  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  was  vested  in 
the  Governor's  Council,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  held  March  31st,  1777,  this  authority  was 
exercised  by  the  adoption  of  an  order  recorded 
among  their  proceedings  as  follows : 

"  The  Council  being  empowered  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Form  of  Government  to  make  the  Great 
Seal  of  this  State,  do  make  and  declare  the  Great 
Seal  of  Maryland,  heretofore  used,  the  Great  Seal  of 
this  State,  and  as  such  to  be  used  in  future  until  a 
new  one  can  be  devised  and  executed,  which  cannot 
be  done  for  immediate  service."1 

Under  the  authority  of  this  order  of  the  Council 
the  seal  of  the  Province  was  continued  in  use  until 
the  year  1794. .  In  that  year  the  Council  adopted  a 
new  seal.  It  was  made  by  Thackara  &  Vallance  of 
Philadelphia,  as  is  shown  by  an  inscription  on  the 
back  of  the  seal  (which  is  preserved  at  Annapolis), 
as  well  as  by  an  order  of  the  Council  adopted  Jan- 
uary 8th,  1791,  directing  the  payment  to  them  by  the 
"  Treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore  "  of  "  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  current  money"  for  the 
u  metal  and  engraving."  This  seal,  like  its  prede- 
cessor was  affixed  pendent  to  documents.  Upon 
the  obverse  was  a  female  figure  representing  Justice, 

1  Proceeding  of  the  Council,  1777-1779. 
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holding  aloft  the  scales  in  her  left  hand,  and  in  her 
right  an  olive  branch.  Rays  of  light  emanated 
from  behind  and  surrounded  the  figure.  Below 
were  the  fasces  and  an  olive  branch  crossed,  and 
upon  the  border  were  graven  the  words  u  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Maryland.5'  On  the  reverse  side  was 
depicted  a  tobacco  hogshead  standing  upright,  with 
bundles  of  leaf  tobacco  lying  thereon.  Two  sheaves 
of  wheat  stood  in  the  foreground,  and  in  the 
background  could  be  seen  a  ship  approaching 
shore,  with  fore  and  main  top-sails  set,  the  other 
sails  furled.  At  the  base  was  a  cornucopia.  On 
the  circle  about  this  side  were  the  words  "Industry 
the  Means  and  Plenty  the  Result." 

This  seal  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
February  5th,  1794,  and  a  proclamation,  publishing 
the  fact  of  its  adoption,  was  issued  by  the  Governor. 
The  following  entry  appears  upon  the  record  of  the 
Council  Proceedings  of  that  date.1 

"Whereas  it  is  provided  by  the  36th  Section  of  the 
Constitution  and  Form  of  Government  that  '  The 
Council  shall  have  power  to  make  the  Great  Seal 
of  this  State,  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  Chancellor 
and  affixed  to  all  Laws,  Commissions,  Grants,  and 
other  Testimonials  as  has  been  heretofore  practised 
in  this  State,'  and  Whereas  under  and  in  virtue  of 
the  said  power  the  Board  have  lately  caused  to  be 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Council,  1794-1799. 
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made  of  silver  a  great  Seal  dependent,  with  certai?i 
devices,  and  with  the  words  i  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Maryland'  inscribed  oil  one  side  thereof;  and 
the  words  'Industry  the  Means,  and  Plenty  the 
Result '  on  the  other,  therefore,  Ordered  That  the 
same  be  delivered  to  the  Honourable  the  Chancellor 
as  the  Great  Seal  of  this  State ;  and  that  the  same 
and  none  other  be  thereafter  kept,  used,  taken  and 
considered  in  all  respects  and  to  every  intent  and 
purpose  as  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Chancellor  be  requested  to 
deliver  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  the  old 
Great  Seal  of  this  State ;  and  that  the  same  be 
lodged  and  safely  kept  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
Western  Shore." 

"The  following  proclamation  was  issued: 
.    "Whereas  &ca  ...  as  in  the  foregoing  entry,  to 
the  end  of  the  preamble;  ....  then  as  follows.   , 

"  And  Whereas  the  Same  hath  been  delivered  to 
the  HonbIe  the  Chancellor  to  be  kept  and  used  as 
the  Great  Seal  of  this  State,  I  have  therefore 
thought  proper  to  issue  this  my  Proclamation, 
declaring  the  seal  so  as  aforesaid  made  and  deliv- 
ered  to  the  Chancellor,  and  none  other,  to  be  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

"  Given  at  Annapolis  &ca  &ca 
(Signed)  "  Thos  S.  Lee." 

This  seal  continued  in  use  only  for  twenty-three 
years.     Its  size,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
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and  its  pendent  form  were  probably  deemed  incon- 
veniences ;  for  it  was  superseded  by  a  much  smaller 
one,  which  was  made,  as  have  been  the  subsequent 
seals,  to  be  used  with  a  press  and  stamped  in  the 
papers  to  which  it  was  affixed. 

The  order  for  the  new  seal  is  recorded  by  the 
following  entry  among  the  Council  Proceedings 
under  date  of  March  14th,  1817.1 

"  Ordered  that  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  be 
altered  and  changed  and  that  the  Register  in 
Chancery  cause  a  new  seal  to  be  made  of  the 
diameter  of  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  that  the  device 
on  the  same  be  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  United 
States  surrounded  with  the  words  '  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Maryland '  and  that  the  same  when  completed 
shall  be  and  is  herebv  declared  to  be  the  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Maryland." 

The  seal  prepared  under  this  order  was  engraved 
on  steel.  Its  device  was  merely  the  American 
Eagle,  as  the  order  of  Council  required,  with  thir- 
teen stars  in  a  semicircle  above,  and  surrounded 
by  a  border  ornamented  with  thirteen  points. 

The  formal  adoption  of  this  seal  by  the  Council 
occurred  on  June  9th,  1817,  and  on  the  following 
day  a  proclamation  publishing  the  fact  was  issued 
by  the  Governor,  Charles  Ridgely  of  Hampton. 
The  mode  of  procedure  at  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
vious seal  was  carefully  followed  on  this  occasion.2 

Proceedings  of  the  Council,  1813-1817. 
2 See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
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This  rather  insignificant  seal  was  used  until  1854 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  arms  nf 
the  State  to  their  place  upon  the  Great  Seal.  T«> 
Governor  E.  Louis  Lowe  is  due  the  suggestion  from 
which  ultimately  resulted  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  arms. 

The  Council  to  the  Governor,  which  formally  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  seal,  had  been  abolished  in 
1837.  *  Governor  Lowe  therefore  brought  the  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly.  In 
his  message  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  session  of 
1854,  he  said :  "The  Great  Seal  is  much  worn  by 
long  use.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  appropriate. 
It  should  in  my  judgment  consist  of  the  arms  of 
the  State,  and  not  of  a  device  which  has  no  sig- 
nificant relation  to  its  local  history.  I  recommend 
that  another  be  provided." 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature2  providing  for  the 
procuring  of  a  new  seal  bearing  "  the  arms  of  the 
State  as  heretofore  known  and  accepted,"  and  the 
motto  Crescite  et  Multiplicamini.  The  act  required 
that  the  new  seal  should  be  used  on  May  1st,  1854. 
on  which  day  the  old  seal  should  be  broken.3  The 
intention  of  the  Legislature  in  respect  to  the  res- 

1  Acts  of  1836,  Chapter  197,  \  13,  passed  March  10,  1837. 
5  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 

3  The  old  seal,  defaced  as  the  law  directed,  was  found  in  November,  1SS">. 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Land  Office  in  Annapolis. 
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toration  of  the  arms  of  the  State  was  not  success- 
fully carried  out  at  this  time.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  seal  recourse  was  evidently  had  to  a  rousrh 
wood-cut  printed  on  the  title  page  of  Bacon's  Laws 
of  Maryland  in  1765,  and  some  errors  which  it  con- 
tained were  reproduced  in  the  seal.  For  example, 
the  Calvert  arms  were  made  paly  of  live  pieces 
instead  of  six,  and  the  portions  of  the  cross  in  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  the  shield  which  are 
properly  red,  were  represented  as  black.  These 
departures  were  not  only  errors  in  fact,  but  they 
were  in  violation  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  heraldic 
drawing  and  coloring.  The  errors  did  not  end 
here.  The  coronet,  helmet,  and  crest  were  cor- 
rectly represented  in  the  woodcut;  but  in  their 
stead  a  spread  eagle  was  placed  upon  the  seal. 
The  story  is  told  that  the  gentleman, — an  officer 
of  the  State  government  at  that  time, — to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  task  of  preparing  the  new  seal, 
deemed  it  imprudent  to  restore  the  coronet,  lest 
the  Whigs,  then  in  opposition  in  the  State,  should 
use  the  circumstance  upon  the  hustings,  and  by 
accusing  the  Democrats  of  an  intention  to  restore 
aristocratic  institutions,  secure  their  defeat  at  the 
next  election.  He,  therefore,  of  his  own  motion 
and  for  these  prudential  considerations,  disre- 
garded the  directions  of  the  act  of  the  Assembly 
which  required  the  restoration  of  the  arms  "  as 
heretofore  known,"  and  substituted  for  the  ancient 
crest  the  familiar  figure  of  the  American  Eagle. 
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This  seal  was  handsomely  engraved  on  brass 
by  Mr.  Edward  Stabler,  of  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland.  He  was,  however,  in  no  wise  respon- 
sible for  the  errors  in  the  design. 

The  date  at  which  the  motto  Cresciie  et  Multiple 
camini,  placed  upon  this  seal,  first  came  into  use  in 
Maryland  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  appeared 
upon  the  Maryland  coins1  struck  in  1659,  during 
the  administration  of  the  first  Proprietary  and 
shortly  after  the  sending  of  the  third  seal  to  the 
Province ;  it  was  upon  the  wood-cut  in  Bacon's 
Laws  already  referred  to,  published  in  1765,  and 
also  upon  the  paper  money  issued  by  the  State  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  upon  other 
papers  and  publications.  The  first  word  of  the 
motto  brings  to  mind  the  circumstance,  mentioned 
by  Bozman,2  that  it  was  at  first  intended  to  call 
the  Province  Crescentia,  but  when  the  charter  was 
presented  to  the  King,  Charles  I.,  for  his  signature, 
the  name  was,  at  his  suggestion,  changed  to  Mary- 
land in  honor  of  the  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria. 
The  possibility  suggests  itself  that  this  motto  may 
have  been  in  use  during  the  earliest  days  of  the 
colony. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  held  in  1874, 
attention  having  been  by  that  time  attracted  to  the 

1 A  few  specimens  of  these  coins,  which  are  very  rare,  are  preserved  in 
the  collection  of  the  Mary  hind  Historical  Society. 
8Bo/.man's  History  of  Maryland,  Vol.  I,  p.  271. 
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errors  in  the  existing  Great  Seal,1  a  joint  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  directing  its  correction:2  but  in 
this  resolution  reference  was  made  to  the  wood-cut 
in  Bacon's  Laws  as  the  model  to  which  the  cor- 
rected seal  should  conform.  When  it  was  recognized 
that  the  copying  of  that  wood-cut  would  result  in  re- 
producing some  of  the  errors  which  it  was  intended 
to  correct,  the  Governor,  James  Black  Groome, 
concluded  to  take  no  action  under  the  resolution, 
and  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Leo-is- 
lature  in  his  message  at  its  next  session,  in  1876.  A 
carefully  prepared  resolution  was  then  adopted3  in 
which  was  embodied  a  full  description  of  the  arms 
intended  to  be  restored,  so  as  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  errors  in  the  future.  The  restoration 
of  the  Italian  motto  and  the  legend  upon  the  circle 
was  also  directed.  In  the  preparation  of  this  reso- 
lution Lord  Baltimore's  letter  of  commission  for  the 
seal  of  1648,  and  old  impressions  of  the  seal  itself, 
were  taken  as  the  guides  to  be  followed,  and  the 

*The  errors  in  the  seal,  and  the  true  description  of  the  Arms  of  Mary- 
land were  pointed  out  in  a  communication  from  the  writer  of  this  paper 
which  was  read  before  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  at  its  meeting  in 
May,  1871.  A  remarkably  correct  drawing  of  the  Provincial  Seal  was  made 
in  1876  by  Miss  Davis,  daughter  of  Hon.  Allen  Bowie  Davis  of  Montgomery 
County,  from  indications  afforded  by  old  and  imperfect  impressions.  This 
drawing  was  engraved  and  published  in  1880. 

*See  Appendix,  Note  E. 

3 This  resolution  was  adopted  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Lewis  II. 
Steiner,  at  that  time  Senator  from  Frederick  County.  See  Appendix, 
Note  E. 
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arms  upon  that  seal  were  distinctly  designated  as 
the  Arms  of  Maryland. 

It  was  not  until  1880  that  the  succeeding  Gover- 
nor, John  Lee  Carroll,  reported  to  the  Legislature 
that  the  new  seal  was  completed  and  had  "been  in 
use  for  the  last  year."  From  a  note  addressed  by 
Richard  C.  Hollyday,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  presenting  to  the 
Society  the  first  impression  of  the  new  seal,  it 
appears  that  it  was  first  used  February  27th,  1879. 

This  seal  was  engraved  upon  brass,  and  executed 
in  Paris,  under  the  order  of  Governor  Carroll.  It 
was  not  attempted,  in  preparing  the  new  design, 
to  reproduce  the  style  of  the  old  seal ;  but  the 
directions  contained  in  the  resolution  were  departed 
from  only  in  the  introduction,  not  inappropriate  in 
itself,  of  the  figures  "1632"  (the  year  in  which  the 
Charter  of  Maryland  was  signed),  at  the  base  of 
the  circle.1  On  the  new  seal  the  pennons  forming 
the  crest  are  represented  flowing  toward  the  dex- 
ter side,  as  upon  the  lesser  seal  used  by  Frederick, 
Lord  Baltimore.2  There  is  no  inscription  upon 
this  seal  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State,  none  having  been  prescribed  in  the  resolution 
under  which  it  was  prepared. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  seal  in  1876  the  ancient 
Arms  of  Maryland  were  finally  restored  in  their 

1  The  drawing  for  this  seal  was  made  by  11.  G.  Harper  Pennington,  Esq. 

2  See  page  28  (note  3). 
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integrity  to  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State.  The 
equestrian  figure  upon  the  obverse  of  the  old  seal, 
which  symbolized  the  personal  authority  of  the 
Proprietary,  ceased  to  be  appropriate  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Proprietary  government.  But  the 
arms  upon  the  reverse  side,  which  had  become 
identified  with  the  Province,  and  did  not  change 
either  in  form  or  significance  with  chan inner  admin- 
istrations,  are  retained  as  the  symbol  of  the  State. 

In  July,  1884,  a  search  was  made  for  historic 
relics  in  the  vault  of  the  Treasury  Building  at 
Annapolis.  The  search  was  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  several  old  seals,  and  among  them  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  Province.1 

This  seal  differs  from  the  description  of  that  sent 
out  by  Cecilius  Lord  Baltimore,  only  in  that  the 
name  of  Carolvs  appears  on  the  obverse  in 
place  of  C.ecilivs.  Cecilius  was  succeeded  in  the 
title  by  his  son  Charles,  third  Baron,  in  1675. 
Benedict  Leonard,  fourth  Baron,  held  the  title  but 
a  few  weeks  in  1715,  when  it  passed,  upon  his 
death,  to  his  son  Charles,  fifth  Baron,  who  lived 
until  1751.  So  that  for  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, with  but  a  single  brief  interruption,  Charles 
was  the  name  of  the  Proprietary  of  Maryland.    At 

1  The  search  referred  to  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  J.  Thomas 
Scharf,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office.  Besides  the  seal  mentioned 
above,  there  were  found  the  Great  Seal  adopted  in  1794,  and  the  lesser  seal 
mentioned  on  page  2S  (note  2). 
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some  time  during  this  period  the  name  CaroJus 
was  placed  upon  the  seal,  but  no  record  of  the  date 
has  been  found.  As  the  name  occurs  onlv  on  the 
obverse,  this  change  necessitated  the  alteration  or 
renewal  of  one  side  of  the  seal  only ;  and  it  appears 
upon  examination  that  the  change  was  effected  by 
an  alteration  merely  of  the  existing  seal.  The  in- 
scription on  the  obverse  is  sharp  and  distinct 
throughout,  while  that  on  the  reverse  is  much 
worn,  and  in  some  places  nearly  worn  away,  as 
though  it  had  been  much  longer  in  service.  A 
careful  comparison  shows,  too,  that  the  letters  on 
the  two  circles  are  slightly  different  in  form,  and 
that  the  plane  surfaces  of  the  circles  have  been 
finished  differently,  as  though  done  at  different 
times.  These  points  of  dissimilarity  indicate  that 
the  inscription  with  the  name  of  Carolus  is  of  later 
date  than  the  rest  of  the  work.  This  theory  is  con- 
firmed by  a  slight  depression  along  the  circle  on  the 
obverse  as  though  the  metal  had  been  cut  away. 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  old  seal  recently  brought  to  light  at 
Annapolis  is  one  that  was  sent  out  by  Cecilius,  the 
first  Proprietary. 

Though  worn  by  long  service,  and  battered  and 
scarred  by  careless  handling,  the  designs  on  both 
sides  of  the  seal  are  still  clear  and  distinct  and 
show  the  artistic  handiwork  of  a  skilled  workman. 
One   or  two   matters  of  detail  not  mentioned  in 
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Lord  Baltimore's  description,  and  which  the  old 
impressions  do  not  reveal  are  to  be  noted.  Where 
the  folds  of  the  mantle  surrounding  the  arms  show 
the  outside  surface,  the  edges  of  the  coat-of-arms 
itself  appear,  as  though  it  were  broidered  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  mantle.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  a  count  palatine's  coronet,  surmounted  by 
mound  and  cross,  encircles  the  helmet  udoii  the 
head  of  the  equestrian  figure  upon  the  obverse  of 
the  seal.1 

The  discovery  of  this  interesting  relic  of  a  past 
era  completes  as  it  were  a  cycle  in  the  history  of 
Maryland's  Seal,  and  the  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  test,  by  comparison,  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  restoration  was  effected  in  1876.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  representations  of  the  arms  of 
Maryland  as  depicted  on  the  new  seal  and  on 
the  old  are  found  to  be  only  such  as  result  from 
the  different  styles  of  drawing  and  engraving.  In 
all  that  is  essential  the  arms  are  identical.  The 
seal  adopted  in  1876  is  a  practical  reproduction, 
though  not  a  fac-simile,  of  the  reverse  side  of  the 
ancient  seal. 

1  An  earl's  coronet  is  described  as  surrounded  by  eight  pearls  raised  upon 
as  many  points.  It  is  now  customary  with  designers  and  engravers  to  draw 
these  coronets  uniformly  with  five  points  showing.  When  the  Maryland 
Seal  was  engraved  such  careful  accuracy  was  not  observed.  The  coronet 
over  the  shield  on  the  reverse  side  shows  six  points,  while  that  upon  the 
head  of  the  equestrian  figure  on  the  obverse  shows  but  four.  The  coronets 
are,  however,  identical  in  form. 
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The  criticism  may  perhaps  be  made  upon  the 
seal  as  now  used,  that  a  Republic  has  no  right  to 
display  the  coronet  proper  to  a  County  Palatine. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  answered  that  it  is  not 
borne  as  a  symbol  of  authority  or  rank  in  the 
present,  but  in  commemoration  cf  a  past  and  of 
a  history  which  now  extends  over  two  centuries 
and  a  half. 


Taken  by  itself  the  history  of  the  Great  Seal  is 
but  a  barren  narrative,  almost  wholly  comprised 
in  a  few  brief  public  documents, — a  letter  of  com- 
mission, an  order  of  the  Council,  an  act  of  the 
Assembly ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  changes 
which  are  thus  recorded  are  incident  to  and  directly 
linked  with  the  most  important  political  events 
that  have  marked  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth. From  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the 
colony  at  St.  Mary's  under  the  Proprietary  gov- 
ernment, every  event  that  has  disturbed  the  estab- 
lished order, — whether  it  were  the  lawless  outbreak 
of  an  insurgent,  the  intervention  of  Commis- 
sioners nppointed  by  Parliament,  or  of  Governors 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  or  the  final  struggle 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  American 
independence, — was  accompanied  and  reflected  by 
some  corresponding  change  or  incident  relating  to 
the  Great  Seal,  and  an  explanation  of  the  latter 
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necessarily  involves  a  reference  to  the  former. 
By  the  final  restoration  of  the  ancient  device  in 
our  own  times,  it  is  proclaimed,  that  whatever 
the  changes  by  which  its  political  constitution  has 
been  affected,  the  identity  of  the  Commonwealth 
has  never  been  destroyed  and  its  continuity  reniains 
unbroken. 


APPENDIX. 

Note  A.  (page  12). 
Commission  for  the  Great  Seal. 

[Archives  of  Maryland:  Proceedings  of  the  Council,  1635-1667,  pp.  214,  215.] 

Cecilius  Absolute  Lord  and  Proprietary  of  the  Provinces  of 
Maryland  and  Avalon  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore  &ca  to  .our 
trusty  and  well  Beloved  Lieu"  and  Council  of  our  said  Province 
of  Maryland  to  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  same  and  all  others 
whom  it  may  Concern  Greeting  whereas,  our  Great  Seal  of  the 
said  Province  of  Maryland  was  Treacherously  and  Violently 
taken  away  from  thence  by  Richard  Ingle  or  his  Complices  in  or 
about  february  Anno  Domini  One  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fourty  &  four  and  hath  been  ever  since  so  disposed  of  as  it  cannot 
be  recovered  again  for  us  we  do  therefore  hereby  protest  against 
all  and  every  act  and  things  whatsoever  which  hath  been  Sealed 
therewith  since  the  fourteenth  of  Feb7  Anno  Domini  One  thou- 
sand six  hundred  fourty  and  four  or  which  shall  at  any  time  here- 
after be  Sealed  therewith  as  unlawful  and  not  done  by  any  Legal 
Authority  from  us  and  we  do  hereby  declare  all  and  every  the 
said  Acts  and  things  unlawful  and  Kull  but  because  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  better  Government  of  our  said  Province  and  Satis- 
faction of  the  People  there  to  have  a  Seal  of  ours  Constantly 
remaining  in  the  said  Province  and  appropriated  thereunto  and 
known  to  be  our  Great  Seal  of  the  same  whereby  divers  publick 
Acts  and  Grants  of  Lands  within  the  said  Province  may  be  rati- 
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fied  and  Confirmed  according  to  such  directions  Instructions 
Commissions  or  warrants  as  we  have  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
give  under  our  hand  and  seal  at  Arms  for  that  purpose  therefore 
we  have  provided  another  new  Seal  for  our  said  Province  in  tin- 
Room  and  Place  of  the  other  which  was  so  taken  away  from 
thence  as  aforesaid  which  new  Seal  we  have  Committed  to  the 
Custody  of  Captain  William  Stone  whom  we  have  Constituted  as 
well  our  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the  same  as  our  Lieutenant  of_ 
the  said  Province  till  we  or  our  heirs  shall  signify  our  Pleasure  to 
the  Contrary  the  manner  &  form  of  the  sd  new  Seal  being  thi- 
(viz1)  on  the  one  side  thereof  is  ingraven  our  Figure  in  Compleat 
Armour  on  Horse  Back  with  our  Sword  drawn  and  our  Helmett 
on  and  a  Great  Plume  of  Feathers  affixed  to  it  the  Horsetrap- 
pings  furniture  and  Caparisons  being  adorn'd  with  the  figure  of 
our  Paternal  Coat  of  Arms  and  underneath  the  Horse  a  Sea 
Shoar  engraven  with  Certain  Flowers  and  Grass  Growing  upon 
it  and  this  Inscription  about  that  Side  of  the  Seal  (viz*)  Cecilius 
Absolutus  Dmus  Terrae  Mariae  et  Avaloniae  Baro  de  Baltimore 
and  on  the  other  or  Counterside  of  the  said  Seal  is  engraven  a 
Scutcheon  wherein  our  Paternal  Coat  of  Arms  to  wit  six  pieces 
impaled  with  a  Bend  dexter  Counterchanged  quartered  with 
another  Coat  of  Arms  belonging  to  our  Family  viz*  a  Cross  But- 
toned at  each  end  (and  also  counterchanged)  are  engraven  the 
whole  Scutcheon  being  Supported  with  a  Fisherman  on  the  one 
Side  and  a  Plowman  on  the  other  standing  upon  a  Scrowl  wherein 
is  engraven  the  motto  of  our  Paternal  Court  of  Arms  viz1  fiatti 
Maschij  Parole  Femine  next  above  the  Scutcheon  is  engraven  a 
Count  Palatines  Cap  and  over  that  a  Helmet  with  the  Crest  of 
our  Paternal  Court  of  Arms  on  the  Top  of  it  which  Crest  is  a 
Ducal  Crown  with  two  half  Bannerets  set  upright  in  it  Behind 
the  said  Scutcheon  and  Supporters  is  engraven  a  large  mantle  ami 
this  inscription  is  about  that  side  of  the  Seal  viz*  Scuto  bona) 
Voluntatis  tme  Coronasti  nos  the  figure  of  the  Seal  is  round  and 
it  is  of  the  same  Bigness  that  our  said  former  Great  Seal  was  am) 
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cut  in  Silver  as  the  other  was  the  impression  of  nil  which  in  wax 
is  hereunto  affixed  it  being  somewhat  different  (though  but  little) 
from  our  said  former  Great  Seal  of  the  Sa'd  Province  and  we  do 
hereby  declare  the  said  new  Seal  to  be  from  henceforwards  our 
Great  Seal  of  the  said  Province  of  Maryland  and  that  we  will 
have  it  so  to  be  esteeemed  and  reputed  there  till  we  or  our  heirs 
shall  signify  our  or  their  Pleasure  to  the  Contrary  Given  at  Bath 
under  our  hand  and  cur  said  new  Great  Seal  of  the  Said  Province 
the  12th  day  of  August  in  the  17:h  Year  of  our  Dominion  over 
the  said  Prove  of  Maryland  Annoq  Dni  1648. 


Note    B.    (pages  25,  26). 

The  following  copy  of  the  royal  warrant  for  the  adoption  of  the 
seal  of  1692,  was  obtained  from  Mr.  W*.  Noel  Sainsbury,  of  the 
Public  Record  Office,  London.  Mr.  Sainsbury  writes  that  though 
diligent  search  was  made  through  many  volumes  of  records  and 
correspondence  concerning  Maryland  no  impression  of  the  seal 
described  in  the  warrant  could  be  found. 

THE  KING'S  WARRANT 

to  Gov?  Copley  p.  r.  o. 

Maryland 
B.'T. 

to  use  the  Maryland  Seal  Vol.  8.  p.  39. 

7  January  1697, 
To  Our  Trusty  an  "Wellbeloved  Lionel  Copley  Esqr  „T 

J  1      J  *     \\  arrant  for 

Our  Captain  Generall  and  Governor  in  Chief  in  and  >'e  Maryland 
over  Our  Province  and  Territory  of  Maryland  in  «* 
America.  You  will  herewith  receive  a  seal,  wch  we  have 
thought  fit  to  appoint  for  the  use  of  Our  Province  of 
Maryland,  the  same  being  Engraven  on  the  one  side 
with  Our  Hoy  all  Arms,  with  ye  Garter,  Crowne,  Sup- 
porters and  Motto,  and  this  Inscription  round  the  Cir- 
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eumference,  Gulielmus  3d  ct  Maria  2d  Dqj  Gratia  Mag: 
Brit:  Fran  :  et  Hiber:  Rex  et  Regina  Fidei  Defensor*^ 
<fcc\  There  being  on  the  other  side  Our  Roy  all  Cypher 
crowned  and  this  Inscription  round  the  Circumference 
Sigillum  Provincie  de  Maryland  in  America ;  which 
Seal  we  do  hereby  Authorize  and  Direct  to  be  used  in 
Sealing  all  Patents  and  Grants,  and  all  publick  Acts  and 
Instruments  which  shall  be  made  and  passed  in  Our 
Name  for  Our  Service  within  Our  said  Province,  And 
that  it  be  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  of  the  same  force 
&  Validity  as  any  former  Seal  within  Our  Said  Pro- 
vince, or  as  any  other  Seal  Whatsoever  appointed  for 
the  use  of  any  of  Our  Plantations  in  America  is  or  hath 
been.  And  so  we  bid  you  ffarewell.  From  Our  Court 
at  Whitehall  the  Seaventh  day  of  January  lG91;In  the 
Third  Year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  His  May.s  Command. 
Nottingham. 

The  receipt  given  by  Mr.  Evan  Evans  for  this  seal  when  it  was 
returned  to  England,  is  recorded  as  follows  in  the  Archives  of 
Maryland.     (Liber  C.  B.  1704-1708,  fob  5Q.) 

"Maryland  Towne  <fc  V  Memorandum  that  this  Day  to  witt  the 
Port  of  Annapolis  Ss  J  14th  day  of  August  1706  I  received  of 
his  Excellency  John  Seymour  EsqT  Cap6  Generale  and  Govern!  in 
Cheif  of  this  Province  two  peices  of  Silver  Plate  The  one  Cutt  or 
engraved  with  the  Arms  of  England  &  his  late  Majesty  the  other 
with  a  Cypher  Wm  &  Mary  Rex  &  Reginia  heretofore  used  as  the 
Great  Seale  of  this  Province  which  I  Do  promise  upon  my  Safe 
arrival!  in  England  (God  willing)  to  Deliver  to  Coll  Nathaniell 
Blakiston  agent  for  the  Province  of  Maryland  in  order  to  Carry 
to  their  Lordshipps  the  Lords  of  Trade  &  Plantations  &  to  take 
Coll.  Blakiston 's  Receipt  therefore. 

"Evan  Evans." 
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Note    C.    (page2S). 

The  adoption  of  the  Seal  of  1817  is  recorded  as  follows 
among  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council  (Liber  1813-1817)  under 
date  of  June  9th,  1817. 

"  Whereas  it  is  provided  by  the  36th  section  of  the  Constitution 
and  Form  of  Government  that  the  Council  have  power  to  make 
the  Great  Seal  of  this  state  which  shall  be  ktpt  by  the  Chan- 
cellor and  affixed  to  all  Laws  Commissions  Grants  and  other 
Testimonials  as  has  been  heretofore  practised  in  tnis  State  and 
whereas  under  and  in  virtue  of  the  said  power  The  Board  have 
lately  caused  to  be  made  of  steel  a  Great  Seal  with  certain  devices 
and  with  the  words  Seal  of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  be  inscribed 
thereon  and  that  the  same  and  none  other  thereafter  be  kept 
taken  and  considered  in  all  respects  and  to  every  intent  purpose 
as  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Maryland  Ordered  that  the 
Chancellor  be  requested  to  deliver  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
the  Old  Great  Seal  of  this  State,  and  that  the  same  be  lodged  and 
safely  kept  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Western  Shore.  The  following 
Proclamation  issued. 

"  By  His  Excellency  Charles  Ridgely  of  Hampton  Esquire  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland 

"  A  Proclamation 

"  Whereas  it  is  provided  by  the  36th  section  of  the  Constitution 
and  form  of  Government,  that-' the  Council  shall  have  power  to 
make  the  Great  Seal  of  this  State  which  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Chancellor,  and  affixed  to  laws  commissions  grants  and  other  tes- 
timonials as  has  been  heretofore  practised  in  this  State'  and 
whereas  under  and  in  virtue  of  the  said  power,  the  Board  have 
lately  caused  to  be  made  of  steel  a  Seal  with  certain  devices  and 
with  the  words  '  Seal  of  the  State  of  Maryland  inscribed  thereon. 
And  whereas  the  same  has  been  delivered  to  the  honourable  the 
Chancellor,  to  be  kept  and  used  as  the  Great  Seal  of  this  State,  I 
have  therefore   thought  proper  to  issue   this   my  Proclamation 
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declaring  the  seal  so  as  aforesaid  made  and  delivered  to  the  Chan- 
cellor and  none  other,  to  be  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  Seal  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land this  tenth  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventeen. 
"By  His  Excellency's  Command        "C.  Ridgely  of  Hampton" 

NlNIAN  PlNKNEY 

Clerk  of  the  Council "  u 

"  Ordered  that  the  foregoing  Proclamation  be  published  eight 
times  in  the  Maryland  Gazette  Federal  Gazette,  Federal  Repub- 
lican and  Telegraph,  The  Frederick  Town  Herald,  The  Torch 
light,  The  Allegany  Federalist  and  the  Monitor  at  Easton." 


Note  D.   (pa<7«  34). 

[Acts  of  the  General  Assembly — 1854.] 

Chapter  81. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  a  new  Great  Seal  for  this  State. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
That  the  Governor  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  procure  a  new  great  seal  for  this  State,  the  cost  of  which  shall 
be  paid  on  a  Certificate  of  the  Governor  by  the  treasurer,  on  a 
warrant  from  the  comptroller. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  seal  to  be  procured  shall 
contain  on  its  face  the  arms  of  the  State,  as  heretofore  known  and 
accepted,  with  the  motto,  in  small  letters,  "Crescite  et -multipli- 
camini";  on  the  upper  part  of  the  circle  there  shall  be  the  words 
"The  Great  Seal"  and  at  the  bottom,  in  two  horizontal  lines,  the 
words,  "of  Maryland"  ;  the  words,  "The  Great  Seal"  and  "Mary- 
land," to  be  in  large  letters ;  on  the  left  side  of  the  circle,  near 
the  bottom,  shall  be  the  figures,  "  1G32,"  and  on  the  right  side  the 
figures,  "  1854"  ;  the  diameter  of  the  seal  shall  be  two  inches  and 
a  quarter. 
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S*r.  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  new  seal  shall  be  used  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  May  next,  on  which  day  the  Governor 
shall  cause  the  present  seal  to  be  broken. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  on 
its  passage. 

(Passed  March  1,  1854). 


Note  E.  (p«^37). 


The  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  providing 
for  the  correction  of  the  Great  Seal  are  as  follows : 

[Joint  Resolutions — 1874.] 

No.  9. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution 

In  relation  to  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State. 

Whereas,  certain  errors  have  been  made  in  altering  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Maryland; 
therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That  the 
Governor  of  the  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  have  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State  so  altered  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  arms 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  as  represented  on  the  title  page  of  Bacon's 
Laws  of  Maryland,  printed  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  in 
Annapolis,  by  Jonas  Green. 

[Joint  Resolutions — 1876.] 

No.  5. 

In  relation  to  the  Great  Seal. 

Whereas,  Senate  Joint  Resolution,  No.  nine,  "  In  relation  to 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  State,"  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  at 
its  session  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  instructing  the 
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Governor  to  have  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  so  altered  that  it 
should  conform  to  the  arms  of  Lord  Baltimore  as  represented  on 
the  title  page  of  Bacon's  Laws  of  Maryland,  printed  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  by  Jonas  Green,  was  passed  under  the 
impression  that  the  said  representation  "was  accurate ;  and 

"Whereas,  Investigation  has  shown  that  said  representation  of 
the  arms  of  Lord  Baltimore  is  imperfect ;  and 

Whereas,  a  complete  and  accurate  description  of  the  Se&l  of 
the  Province  is  to  be  found  in  the  commission  of  Cecilius,  Lord 
Baron  of  Baltimore,  that  accompanied  the  said  seal  when  sent  to 
the  Province  in  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-eight ; 
therefore, 

1.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembty  of  Maryland,  That 
Senate  Joint  Resolution,  No.  nine,  "  In  relation  to  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State,"  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  session 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
rescinded. 

2.  And  be  it  farther  resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  the  State 
is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  have  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State  altered  so  that  it  shall  bear  the  arms  of  Maryland  a? 
represented  upon  the  seal  furnished  the  Province  in  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight,  by  Cecilius,  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore; 
which  arms  are  described  as  follows,  namely :  Quarterly,  first  and 
fourth,  paly  of  six  or  and  sable,  a  bend  counterchanged ;  second 
and  third,  quarterly  argent  and  gules,  a  cross  bottony  counter- 
changed  ;  Crest  (which  is  placed  upon  a  helmet,  showing  five  bars, 
over  a  Count-palatine's  coronet)  on  a  ducal  coronet  proper,  two 
pennons,  dexter  or,  the  other  sable ;  staves  gules ;  motto  "  Fatti 
maschii,  parole  femine";  supporters,  a  plowman  and  a  fisherman 
proper;  a  mantle  doubled  with  ermine,  surrounding  the  arms  and 
supporters.  Upon  a  border  encircling  the  seal,  shall  be  engraven 
this  legend,  "  Scuto  boiue  voluntatis  tiKe  coronasti  nos."  The 
diameter  of  the  seal  shall  be  three  inches. 
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LUTHER  MARTIN. 


PREFACE. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  pamphlet  the  published  authorities 
consulted  have  been  Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States ; 
Scharf's  History  of  Maryland,  and  "Chronicles  of  Baltimore;" 
The  Reports  of  the  Trials  of  Samuel  Chase,  and  of  Aaron  Burr ; 
The  Autobiography  of  Judge  Taney ;  The  Life  of  Judge  Story, 
by  W.  W.  Story;  Kennedy's  Life  of  Win.  Wirt;  The  two  Lives 
of  Win.  Pinkney,  by  Wheaton  and  by  Bishop  Pinkney ;  Parton's 
Life  of  Aaron  Burr ;  Blennerhassett's  Diary ;  Henry  Adams' 
Life  of  John  Randolph  (American  Statesmen  Series)  ;  Jacobs' 
Life  of  Capt.  Cresap ;  The  Life  of  Rev.  Jas.  Millnor,  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Stone,  besides  the  old  newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  Mar- 
tin's day  in  the  rich  library  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
Most  useful  of  these  has  been  the  copy  of  "  Modern  Gratitude," 
possessed  by  the  Society,  of  which  I  know  of  but  one  other  copy 
extant,  that  in  the  possession  of  Luther  Martin  McCormick,  of 
No.  147  West  Preston  street,  a  grand-nephew  of  Luther  Martin. 
This  gentleman,  who  is  the  only  surviving  descendant  of  Mar- 
tin's family,  is  also  the  owner  of  Pine's  picture  of  Martin  and 
family  and  of  the  miniatures  by  Pcale.  To  him  I  am  greatly 
indebted  for  material,  as  I  was  to  his  venerated  father,  Rev.  Thos. 
McCorrniek,  who  died  in  1883,  having  passed  his  90th  birthday. 
That  gentleman,  the  late  Chas.  Tiernan,  who  died  in  188G,  and 
Hon.  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  who  still  presides  over  the  Maryland 
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Historical  Society,  are  the  only  persons  I  have  been  able  to  find 
who  recall  Martin,  and  each  furnished  me  with  reminiscences. 

To  Judge  John  A.  Campbell,  now  living  in  Baltimore,  I  am 
indebted  for  impressions  of  Martin,  gathered  by  Judge  Campbell 
from  conversations  with  Judge  Taney  and  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Martin's  letters  to  Mrs.  Chas.  Hager  were  published  in  the 
defunct  "Baltimore  Times"  in  January,  1882,  by  Col.  J.  Thos. 
Scharf,  who  has,  or  had  them  then  in  his  possession. 

It  is  my  hope  at  some  future  date  to  expand  this  pamphlet  into 
a  biography. 

Henry  P.  Goddard. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  26,  18S7. 
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IN  the  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society  at  Baltimore,  there  hangs  a 
large  oil-painting,  in  which  the  artist,  Robert 
Edge  Pine,  has  portrayed  a  group  of  young  people 
attired  in  the  costumes  worn  by  the  wealthier  class 
in  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  group  consists  of  husband,  wife,  and 
two  little  girls;  one,  almost  an  infant,  reclines  in 
the  mother's  arms,  while  the  other,  a  child  of 
apparently  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  is  playing 
with  a  small  dog.  The  lady  is  dressed  in  silk, 
and  is  looking  across  a  smooth  green  lawn  from 
the  porch  on  which  she  sits,  her  eyes  following 
the  direction  of  her  husband's  hand,  which  is 
pointing  toward  a  vessel  coming  up  the  harbor 
of  Annapolis,  where  the  picture  was  painted.  The 
man  has  a  riding  whip  in  the  other  hand,  his 
2  9 
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dress  is  of  velvet,  his  face  handsome,  and  intelli- 
gent. Behind  flic  wife  a  colored  servant  watches 
with  care  the  youngest  child,  and  the  whole  pic- 
ture suggests  comfort  and  domestic  happiness. 

Sometime  between  the  years  1820-25  a  rising 
young  member  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  who  still 
practises  his  profession  in  that  city  of  which  he 
has  long  been  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  re- 
spected citizens,  and  who  has  for  a  long  series  of 
years  presided  over  the  society  in  whose  gallery 
hangs  the  picture  just  described,1  was  associated 
with  the  late  Bo^er  B.  Taney,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.  S.,  in  trying  a  case 
in  the  TL  S.  District  Court  in  session  at  Balti- 
more. Will iam  Wirt  was  the  opposing  counsel,  and 
the  court  room  was  filled  with  interested  auditors, 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  little  ripple  of  excite- 
ment and  the  crowd  gave  way  to  right  and  left 
as  a  grey-haired  old  man  tottered  into  the  room, 
and  passing  inside  the  rail  seated  himself  as  if 
accustomed  to  the  place.  Apparently  ignoring  or 
unconscious  of  the  deference  shown  him  by  the 
lawyers  present,  as  well  as  by  the  spectators,  he 
seemed  absorbed  in  munching  a  piece  of  ginger- 
bread. The  old  gentleman  had  on  well-worn  knee 
breeches,  yarn  stockings,  silver  buckles  on  his 
shoes  and  ruffles  on  his  shirt  bosom  and  sleeves. 

»IIon.  J.  II.  B.  Latrob?. 
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It  needed  but  brief  observation  to  satisfy  the  sur- 
prised yo'ung  lawyer  that  the  old  man  was  nearly 
bereft  of  mental  power  and  had  wandered  into  the 
court  room  more  from  a  feeble  instinct  than  with 
any  real  purpose. 

The  handsome  young  husband  of  Pine's  picture, 
the  centre  of  that  happy  family  group,  and  the 
trembling  old  dotard  that  was  seen  thus  aimlessly 
wandering  into  a  court  room  were  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  Luther  Martin,  with  his  lovely  wife 
and  fair  daughters,  Maria  and  Elinor,  that  we  see 
in  the  picture.  It  is  Luther  Martin,  for  over  a 
half  century  a  recognized  leader  of  the  Maryland 
bar — a  bar  ever  famous  for  its  eminent  members, 
— the  man  who  had  been  leading  counsel  in  two  of 
the  greatest  trials  of  cases  of  national  interest  and 
importance  in  the  history  of  our  country,  who  had 
thus  wandered,  a  discrowned,  demented  and  almost 
friendless  Lear  into  the  arena  of  his  old  renown. 
•  Knowledge  as  to  the  early  life  of  Luther  Martin 
is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  brief  autobiographical 
sketch  published  by  him  in  one  of  the  later  num- 
bers of  that  remarkable  series  of  pamphlets  en- 
titled "  Modern  Gratitude,"  published  by  him  in 
1801-2. 

Born  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  in  1744, 
Martin — who  was  of  English  stock — was  the  third 
of  nine  children.  In  1757  he  went  to  a  Grammar 
school  where  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  Latin : 
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thence  to  Princeton  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1763  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  thirty-five. 

The  poverty  of  h:s  parents  had  made  it  a  hard 
task  for  them  to  send  him  to  college,  but  he  fullv 
appreciated  what  they  had  done  for  him  in  pro- 
viding for  his  education,  "  for  which,"  he  -says  in 
"  Modern  Gratitude,"  "  my  heart  beats  toward 
them  with  a  more  grateful  remembrance  than  had 
they  bestowed  on  me  the  gold  of  Peru  or  gems  of 
Golconda."  As  soon  as  of  le^al  a<re  Luther  con- 
veyed  to  his  elder  brothers,  in  return  for  their 
sacrifices,  a  small  tract  of  land  that  came  to  him 
from  his  grandfather. 

Two  days  after  graduation  the  lad  of  19  decided 
on  law  as  his  calling,  and,  with  a  few  dollars  in  his 
pocket  and  a  few  friends  for  company,  set  out  for 
Cecil  County,  Maryland,  with  letters  to  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Hunt.  This  gentleman  kindly  treated  him  and 
gave  him  letters  by  aid  of  which  Martin  secured  a 
school  at  Queenstown,  Queen  Anne's  County,  Mary- 
land, where  he  taught  till  April,  1770,  living  with, 
and  using  the  library  of,  Solomon  Wright,  father 
of  Robert  Wright,  later  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Maryland.  His  means  were  scanty,  and  he 
was  then,  as  ever  after,  in  pecuniary  stress,  for 
he  was  improvident  by  nature.  He  ran  in  debt, 
and  when  he  stopped  school-teaching  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  law  study,  he  was  arrested  on  fivc^ 
different  warrants  of  attachment.      Of  his   pccu- 
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niary  difficulties  at  that  time  he  says  in  "  Modern 
Gratitude":  "I  am  not  even  yet,  I  was  not  then, 
nor  have  I  ever  been  an  economist  of  anything  but 
time." 

In  1771  Martin  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in 
1772  went  to  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  where  he 
remained  during  a  term  of  court,  making  many 
valuable  friends,  among  them  Patrick  Henry.  He 
soon  began  practice  in  Accomac  and  Northampton, 
Virginia,  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  in  the  courts 
of  Worcester  and  Somerset  Counties,  Maryland, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Somerset.  His  in- 
come soon  reached  the  large  sum,  for  that  clay,  of 
1,000  pounds  per  year,  and  was  never  less  till  the 
revolutionary  troubles  began. 

That  in  the  very  inception  of  his  legal  practice 
he  displayed  ability  that  insured  success  and  fame 
therein,  is  evinced  by  the  recorded  fact  that  at  one 
of  his  early  terms  before  the  Williamsburg  Court 
he  defended  38  persons  of  whom  29  were  acquitted. 

In  1774  Martin  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  his  county  to  oppose  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain :  also  a  member  of  the  convention 
called  at  Annapolis  to  the  same  end.  In  this,  his 
first  appearance  in  the  arena  of  politics,  he  at  once 
took  strong  patriotic  ground.  About  this  time  he 
published  a  reply  to  the  address  sent  out  by  the 
Howes  from  their  ships  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  also 
an  address  "To  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
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between  the  Delaware  river  and  the  Chesapeake, 
to  the  southward  of  the  British  lines,''  which  was 
circulated  in  printed  hand-bills, 

It  is  to  these  days  he  alludes  in  "  Modern  Grati- 
tude "  (page  138)  :  "  Throughout  which  not  only 
myself  but  many  others  did  not  lie  down  one 
night  in  our  beds  without  the  hazard  of  waking 
on  board   a  British  ship  or  in  the  other  world." 

In  1778,  by  the  advice  of  Judge  Samuel  Chase, 
Martin  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of  Mary- 
land. In  this  position  he  most  vigorously  and  rig- 
orously prosecuted  (almost  persecuted)  the  Tories 
of  his  State,  making  thereby  life-long  enemies  as 
well  as  warm  friends,  for  throughout  his  whole  life 
lie  was  never  neutral  in  anything.1     Always  lavish 


1  In  the  early  Maryland  Reports  can  be  found  a  case  which  shows  the 
bitterness  with  which  Martin,  as  Attorney  General,  pursued  all  suspected 
of  having  been  Tory  sympathizers  during  the  Revolution.  It  is  the  case 
of  State  of  Maryland  vs.  Samuel  Johnston,  tried  in  1786  (2  II.  &  McII. 
100).  Mr.  Johnston  applied  to  be  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of 
Maryland.  Martin  opposed  on  the  ground  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  Johnston  had  resigned  certain  petty  offices  in  Pennsylvania 
rather  than  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  had  removed  to  Maryland 
to  remain  "  peaceable  and  inactive"  during  the  war. 

Johnston  acknowledged  this  charge,  but  pleaded  that  his  conscience 
did  not  permit  his  taking  the  oath  referred  to  at  the  time  as  he  did  not 
think  himself  absolved  from  allegiance  to  the  king,  until  Independence 
was  acknowledged,  although  he  wished  well  to  our  liberties;  that  his  sons- 
in-law'  were  colonels  in  our  militia,  two  sons  privates  in  our  armies,  one 
of  whom  was  taken  prisoner;  that  now  that  independence  was  established 
lie  was  perfectly  attached  to  the  government  of  Maryland. 

Although  all  the  witnesses  corroborated  Mr.  Johnston  and  represented 
him  as  a  mild,  conscientious  gentleman,  Martin  fought  the  case  by  every 
legal  resort  and  did  not  submit  until  a  third  and  final  hearing,  before  the 
highest  court  in  the  State,  when  Mr.  Johnson  was  decided  admissible. 
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but  never  grasping,  lie  very  early  in  his  official 
career  refused  a  silver  service  tendered  him  for  his 
bold  prosecution  of  a  wealthy  citizen  charged  with 
the  murder  of  an  Irishman.  His  spare  hours  at 
this  time  were  spent  in  managing  a  salt  mine  at 
Accomac. 

In  1783  Martin  married  Miss  Cresap  of  Old 
Town,  Alleghany  Co.,  Md.,  a  daughter  of  that  cele- 
brated Capt.  Michael  Cresap  who  was  charged  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  "  ]STotes  on  Virginia," 
with  the  massacre  of  the  family  of  the  Indian  chief 
Logan.  The  alleged  speech,  put  into  Logan's 
mouth  by  Jefferson,  in  relation  to  the  wrong  done 
the  Indian  was  until  recently  a  favorite  piece  for 
school-boy  declamation.  In  a  life  of  Capt.  Cresap, 
published  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  in  1826, 1  it  is 
stated  that  Martin  published  a  reply  to  Jefferson 
defending  Capt.  Cresap,  but  that  it  had  a  limited 

'The  author  of  this  life  was  one  John  J.  Jacob.  It  is  quite  a  readable 
little  volume.  In  it  the  writer  says,  apropos  of  Jefferson,  that  he  foresees 
the  difficulty  of  questioning  the  truth  of  any  statement  made  by  such  a 
man,  "especially  by  such  a  pigmy  as  myself,  however  encircled  with  the 
shield  of  truth,  would  in  all  probability,  be  as  unavailing  and  feeble  as  the 
edbrts  of  a  musquito  to  demolish  an  ox,"  hence,  he  says,  he  received  assur- 
ances from  Luther  Martin,  who  had  intermarried  with  a  daughter  of  Capt. 
C.  that  he  would  undertake  a  defence.  Confident  in  his  ability  and  posi- 
tion, "co-equal  with  the  philosopher  of  Monticello,"  he  placed  the  mate- 
rials in  his  hands,  lie  adds  that  Martin  published  a  defence  of  Capt.  C. 
but  that  it  did  not  have  a  wide  circulation,  as  "  pamphlets  are  soou  lost 
and  party  spirit  ran  -o  high  that  any  blemish  on  the  moral  fame  of  Jef- 
ferson was  easily  transferable  to  his  political  standing,  hence  it  was  bet- 
ter upon  the  whole  some  men  might  think  that  Cresap,  however  innocent, 
should  yet  remain  under  censure,  than  that  any  suspicion  as  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  so  great  a  character  should  rest  on  the  public  mind." 
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circulation  and  lias  disappeared.  Although  Jef- 
ferson said  of  this  pamphlet  that  it  was  of  a  style 
"  that  forbade  the  respect  of  an  answer,"  the  ver- 
dict of  history  is  pretty  well  established  that 
Logan  was  not  wronged  by  Cresap,  at  any  rate 
to  the  extent  claimed  in  the  imaginary  'speech ; 
but  the  feud  thus  created  between  Martin  and 
Jefferson  never  ended;  "as  great  a  scoundrel  as 
Tom  Jefferson,"  being  the  severest  condemnation 
Martin  could  bestow  on  any  man. 

In  1787  Martin  was  sent  by  the  Maryland  Leg- 
islature as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
at  Philadelphia,  which  framed  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. In  the  debates  of  that  famous  body  he 
took  an  active  part.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  not 
many  years  after  he  was  christened  by  his  old 
antagonist,  Jefferson,  "the  Federal  Bull-Dog,"  it 
is  noteworthy  that  his  speeches  in  convention  were 
in  vehement  opposition  to  the  Constitution,  and 
that  he  left  the  body  forever  with  one  of  his  col- 
leagues and  went  home  rather  than  sign  the  in- 
strument. He  kept  up  his  opposition  on  his 
return  to  Maryland  and  laid  before  the  Lesdsla- 
ture  of  that  State  some  of  the  ablest  arguments 
against  ratification  ever  made.1 

A  single  quotation  from  his  protest  against  the 
license  allowed  the  African  slave  trade  in  the  Con- 

1  It  was  from  Martin's  arguments  published  at  tills  time  that  John  C. 
Calhoun  was  wont  to  draw  in  his  nullification  speeches. 
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<( it ut ion  may  serve  to  indicate  the  prophetic  wis- 
dom  and  wise  statemanship  of  the  man.,  "It 
ought  to  be  considered  that  national  crimes  can 
only  be,  and  frequently  are,  punished  in  this  world 
by  national  punishments,  and  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  slave  trade,  and  thus  giving  it  a 
national  sanction  and  encouragement,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  justly  exposing  us  to  the  displeasure 
and  vengeance  of  Him  who  is  equally  Lord  of  all, 
and  Who  views  with  equal  eye  the  poor  African 
slave  and  his  American  master." 

The  Madison  papers  confirm  Martin's  report  of 
his  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the  slave, 
trade.  That  he  was  conscientious  and  consistent 
therein  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  1789  we  find 
his  name  associated  with  that  of  his  friend  Judge 
Chase  as  the  two  "  Honorary  Counsellors  "  of  the 
Maryland  Society  for  promoting  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  the  relief  of  poor  negroes  and  others 

ml    i  X  ~ 

unlawfully  held  in  bondage." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  next  public  appear- 
ance of  Luther  Martin  in  a  matter  of  national 
interest  was  as  a  staunch  supporter  of  this  very 
Federal  Constitution,  the  adoption  of  which  he 
had  so  ardently  opposed,  and  fully  as  remarkable 
that  such  appearance  should  be  as  counsel  for  a 
Federal  official — his  warm  personal  friend — who 
had  been  no  less  bitter  in  his  opposition  to  the 
same  instrument.  This  appearance  was  as  one  of 
3 
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the  counsel  for  the  defence  in  the  impeachment 
trial  of  Judge  Samuel  Chase  before  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1804.  -  ' 

The  occasion  was  a  momentous  one  and  recog- 
nized as  such  by  all  who  participated  therein,  as 
here  was  to  be  fought  one  of  the  first  .great  battles 
of  our  national  history  between  the  advocates  of 
divrerse  views  as  to  the  construction  of  the  National 
Constitution,  and  the  question  to  be  settled  whether 
the  judicial  department  of  our  government  could 
be  controlled  and  manipulated  at  the  pleasure  of 
either  of  the  other  departments.  That  President 
Jefferson  instigated  this  trial  of  the  most  vul- 
nerable member  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  order  t<> 
make  that  body  less  of  an  obstacle  to  his  methods 
of  government  is  most  probable. 

The  Senate  was  presided  over  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Aaron  Burr,  who,  though  he  had  recently 
slain  the  ablest  Federalist  of  them  all,  and  was 
out  of  favor  with  his  own  party  for  his  selfish 
effort  to  push  himself  into  the  Presidential  Chair 
designed  for  Jefferson  by  the  party  as  a  whole  in 
the  last  contest,  yet  presided  with  a  grace  and 
fairness  that  won  universal  recognition.  "  With 
the  dignity  and  impartiality  of  an  angel,  but  with 
the  rigor  of  a  devil,"  said  an  opposition  newspaper.1 

1  With  that  love  of  dramatic  effect  which  characterized  the  man,  the  ^  iee- 
President  had  the  Senate  Chamber  fitted  up  as  a  court  in  which  the  Sena- 
tors were  arranged  in  a  semi-circle  about  himself  as  centre,  with  the  accu-oi. 
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Among  the  Senators  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
case  was  the  future  President,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  steadily  voted  in  favor  of  the  accused,  and 
many  other  wearers  of  historic  names,  such  as 
Bayard  of  Delaware,  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky, 
Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  Giles  of  Virginia,  Tracey 
of  Connecticut,  Pickering  of  Massachusetts  and 
Suntpter  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Chief  Manager  of  the  impeachment  on  part 
of  the  House  was  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
then  but  thirty-one  years  of  age  and  already  the 
leader  of  the  House,  yet  more  feared  than  loved 
for  his  sarcastic  eloquence.  Hildreth  (History  of 
the  United  States)  well  comments  on  his  speeches 
in  this  case  as  "tingling  but  desultory  surface 
strokes."  Of  his  nve  associates  Ciesar  Rodney  of 
Delaware  was  the  most  notable. 

Around  Judge  Chase,  who  was  fully  able  to 
plead  his  own  cause  vet  shrewd  enough  to  draw 
about  him  the  ablest  advocates  of  his  day,  there 
gathered  as  counsel  his   life  long  friend  Martin,1 

his  counsel,  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  and  the  House,  all  effectively 
placed,  while  extra  galleries  draped  in  green  cloth  were  provided  lor  spec- 
tutors,  with  handsome  boxes  for  ladies,  for  the  diplomatic  corps  and  mem- 
bers of  the  government.  The  Senators'  seats  were  draped  in  crimson,  those 
for  managers  and  counsel  in  bine. 

'"Most  formidable  of  American  advocates  was  the  rollicking,  witty, 
audacious  Attorney-General  of  Maryland  ;  boon  companion  of  Chase  and 
the  whole  bar;  drunken,  generous,  slovenly,  grand;  Bull-dog  of  .Federalism, 
as  Mr.  Jefferson  called  him;  shouting  with  a  school-boy's  fun  at  the  idea 
of  tearing  Randolph's  indictment  to  pieces  and  teaching  the  Virginia 
I'cmoerats  some  law, — the  notorious  reprobate  genius  Luther  Martin." 
Henry  Adams'  Life  of  John  Randolph,  page  141. 
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Charles  Lee,  late  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  Robert  Goodioe  Harper,  who  had  but 
just  ceased  to  be  the  Federal  leader  in  the  Hou.su 
and  who  has  passed  into  history  as  one  of  Mary- 
land's greatest  advocates.  Of  lesser  fame  were 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  author  of  "Hail  'Columbia." 
and  Philip  Barton  Key,  of  a  family  identitiecf 
with  our  other  great  national  anthem,  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner." 

The  charges  against  Judge  Chase  were  embraced 
in  eight  articles.  Their  general  drift  was  that 
he  had  violated  his  official  oath  and  been  unmind- 
ful of  his  judicial  duties  in  two  cases  tried  before 
his  court  and  that  he  had  improperly  charged  a 
grand  jury,  making  his  charge  a  political  tirade 
against  the  party  in  power. 

Judge  Chase  was  undoubtedly  an  obstinate  and 
bitterly  prejudiced  old  Federalist,  who  had  been 
verv  overbearing  to  members  of  the  bar  and  most 
injudicious  in  his  remarks  concerning  President 
Jefferson's  official  course,  yet  that  he  was  not  de- 
serving impeachment  the  result  of  the  trial  before 
a  body  containing  a  majority  politically  opposed 
to  him  and  to  whom  Chase's  "  bacon  face,"  as  an 
opposing  journal  derisively  termed  it,  was  not 
more  obnoxious  than  his  political  course,  clearly 
indicates.  The  wisdom  of  the  verdict  is  at  this 
day  pretty  generally  admitted. 

The  arguments  in  the  trial  by  Chase's*  counsel 
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are  characterized  by  Hildretli  as  "  Martin's  mas- 
sive logic,  and  Lee's  and  Harper's  argumenta- 
tive eloquence  directed  always  to  the  point."  l 

Space  for  extracts  from  Martin's  argument  is 
wanting,  but  one  notes  in  passing  that  therein 
Martin  lays  down  an  important  view  of  an'  old 
question  in  ethics  when  he  says  that  when  coun- 
sel have  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  insure  a 
fair  trial  for  a  client,  if  agreeable  to  law  and  to 
clear,  undoubted  evidence  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  it 
is  the  dut}r  of  counsel  to  submit  his  client's  case 
to  the  honest  decision  of  the  jury  without  any 
attempt  to  mislead  them,  and  this  whether  the 
counsel  are  appointed  by  the  Court  or  employed 
by  the  criminal.  He  well  adds  "  the  duty  of  a 
lawyer  is,  most  certainly,  in  every  case  to  exert 
himself  in  procuring  justice  to  be  done  to  his 
client,  but  not  to  support  him  in  injustice." 
.  As  is  well  known  the  impeachment  was  not 
sustained,  only  three  of  the  eight  articles  receiv- 


1  "If  any  student  of  American  history,  curious  to  test  the  relative  value 
of  reputations,  will  read  Randolph's  opening  address,  and  then  pass  on  to 
the  argument  of  Luther  Martin,  he  will  feel  the  distance  between  show  and 
strength,  between  intellectual  brightness  and  intellectual  power.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  in  its  way  than  M.irtin's  famous  speech.  Its  rugged  and  sus- 
tained force;  its  strong  humor,  audacity,  and  dexterity;  its  even  ilow  and 
simple  choice  of  language,  free  from  rhetoric  and  affectations  ;  its  close 
and  compulsive  grip  of  the  law  ;  its  good-natured  contempt  for  the  obstacles 
put  in  its  way, — all  these  signs  of  elemental  vigor  were  like  the  forces  of 
nature,  simple,  direct,  fresh  as  winds  and  ocean,  but  they  were  opposite 
qualities  to  those  which  Randolph  displayed."  Adams'  Life  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, pp.  140-147.  *    ■ 
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ing  even  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Senators, 
none  the  requisite  two-thirds.1 

In  1805  Martin  resigned  the  Attorney-General- 
ship of  his  State  after  twenty-seven  years  con- 
secutive service.  Despite  his  years  (he  had  passed 
sixty)  he  had  still  the  largest  practice  of  any 
lawyer  in  the  State  of  which  he  was  the  most* 
talked-of  citizen,  but  that  he  was  not  mercenary 
is  shown  by  his  next  appearance  in  a  great  public 
trial  where  his  love  for  the  accused  and  hatred 
of  Jefferson  led  him  to  take  a  most  active  part. 

This  was  in  the  famous  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  at 
Richmond  in  1807  ;  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  the 
greatest  State  trial  in  our  history. 

Burr,  who  had  first  met  Martin  during  the  im- 
peachment trial  of  Chase,  had  greatly  admired 
his  talents  and  become  his  warm  personal  friend, 
and  hence  at  once  summoned  him  to  his  defence, 
though  he  neither  had  then  nor  ever  had  the 
money  to  pay  for  his  legal  service. 

A^ain  the  surroundings  were  dramatic  and  the 
scene   historic.      The   stately    Chief   Justice    John 

1  That  Judge  Chase  realized  how  much  lie  owed  to  Mnrtin,  is  indicated 
by  an  anecdote  (American  Law  Review,  1S67)  to  the  effect  that  in  a  case 
before  the  Federal  Court  at  Baltimore,  some  years  after  the  Chase  trial, 
Martin,  overcome  by  liqucr,  was  so  insolent  and  overhearing  in  his  deport- 
ment that  it  became  unendurable,  whereat  the  District  Judge  drew  up  a 
paper  for  his  commitment  for  contempt  and  handed  it  to  Chase,  who  took 
up  a  pen  to  sign  it,  hesitated  a. moment,  threw  down  the  pen  and  said: 
"whatever  may  be  my  duties  as  a  judge,  Samuel  Chase  can  never  sign  a 
commitment  against  Luther  Martin." 
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Marshal,  then  fifty-two  years  of  age,  "  with  eyes 
the  finest  ever  seen,''  sat  upon  the  bench,  and  as 
lie  looked  upon  Burr,  who  unflinchingly  gazed 
hack,  it  was  remarked  "that  two  such  pair  of 
eyes  had  never  looked  into  each  other  before." 

The  counsel  for  the  government  were  a  far  abler 
trio  than  had  led  the  attack  upon  Chase.  Their 
nominal  chief  was  George  Hay,  son-in-law  of 
James  Monroe,  who  acted  under  advice  of  daily 
letters  from  Jefferson,  who  was  even  more  anxious 
for  conviction  than  in  the  preceding  trial  and  who 
had  greater  cause  and  a  far  better  case.  But, 
"  where  McGrecror  sits  is  always  the  head  of  the 

O  ml 

table,"  and  where  William  Wirt  was  one  of  the 
counsel  there  could  be  no  other  head.  Although 
but  thirty-five,  Wirt  was  even  now  master  of  a 
style  of  impassioned  eloquence  that  swept  all  be- 
fore it,  as  can  readilv  be  realized  bv  recalling  the 
oft-quoted  description  in  his  speech  at  this  trial 
of  the  ruin  of  Blennerhasset's  home  by  Aaron 
Burr.  The  last  of  the  trio  was  .Lieut. -Gov. 
Alex.  McRea,  described  as  "  a  sharp-tongued 
lawyer." 

As  in  the  other  trial  the  real  leader  of  the  de- 
fence was  the  accused,  a  man  whose  whole  life  was 
a  romance  full  of  shattered  possibilities  of  good- 
ness and  greatness  and  who,  if  he  had  possessed 
any  moral  balance,  might  even  then  have  sat  in 
the  Presidential  Chair  tilled  bv  Jefferson  instead 
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of  occupying  the  culprit's  seat  in  a  trial  for  treason 
ordered  by  that  chief  magistrate. 

The  nominal  leader  of  the  live  able  counsel  for 
the  defence  was  Edmund  Randolph,  who  had  held 
two  portfolios  in  Washington's  cabinet  (and  left 
•the  last  under  a  cloud)  and  had  also,  been  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  able,  learned  and  dignified  ;-. 
second,  Martin;  third,  John  AVickham,  leader  of 
the  Richmond  bar;  fourth,  Benjamin  Botts,  father 
of  the  celebrated  John  Minor  Botts,  young  but 
eminent  for  his  fearlessness;  and  fifth,  Jack  Baker, 
"  a  jolly  dog,"  lame  but  very  witty. 

Martin's  old  antagonist  in  the  Chase  trial,  John 
Randolph,  was  now  foreman  of  the  grand  jury, 
having  tried  in  vain  to  escape  from  that  duty  on 
the  ground  of  his  prejudice  against  the  prisoner. 

Martin's  argument  in  the  Burr  case  can  be 
found  in  full  in  the  official  published  report  of 
the  trial.  All  in  all  it  impresses  one  as  a  skilful 
bit  of  special  pleading  by  one  who  seeks  every 
technical  loophole  for  his  client's  escape,  and  who 
has  read  and  studied  hard  for  precedents  to  that 
end,  pressing  these  home  upon  the  court  under 
the  plea  of  asking  fair  play  for  Burr,  regardless 
of  the  consequences  to  Blennerhassett  and  others 
indicted,  notwithstanding  that  he  specially  dis- 
claims such  purpose. 

A  bit  of  terse  common  sense  may  be  excerpted 
from  Martin's  argument  on  a  question  repeatedly 
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coming  before  the  courts  as  to  the  capability  for 
jury  service  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  read 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  alleged  crime,  where 
he  says  "  every  citizen  reads  the  papers.  lie  sees 
therein  the  charges  against  the  accused.  He  would 
not  have  the  soul  of  a  man,  nay  not  the  soul  of  a 
mosquito,  if  he  did  not  take  a  part  in  what  was 
going  forwards  and  an  interest  in  what  concerned 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  juries  are  as  fallible  as  judges  and  as  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  their  feelings  and  passions  by 
what  they  see  and  hear." 

In  the  same  argument  Martin  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  an  allegation  that 
Jefferson  was  keeping  back  certain  important  pa- 
pers necessar}^  for  Burr's  defence,  to  pour  upon 
him  the  vials  of  wrath  which  he  was  ever  ready 
to  uncork  when  the  President's  name  was  men- 
tioned. He  closes  this  passage  of  invective  by  say- 
ing that  "  whoever  withholds  necessary  informa- 
tion that  would  save  the  life  of  a  person  charged 
with  a  capital  offence  is  substantially  a  murderer 
and  so  recorded  in  the  register  of  heaven." 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Hay,  Jefferson  re- 
torts : 

"Shall  we  move  to  commit  Luther  Martin  as  a 

particeps   criminis   with    Burr?     Grayball  will    fix 

upon   him  misprision  of  treason  at  least,  and  at 

any  rate  his  evidence  will  put  down  this  unprin- 
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cipled  and  impudent  Federal  bull-dog,  and  add 
another  proof  that  the  most  clamorous  defenders 
of  Burr  are  all  his  accomplices.  It  will  explain 
why  Luther  Martin  flew  so  hastily  to  the  aid  of 
1  his  honorable  friend,'  abandoning  his  clients 
and  their  property  during  a  session  of  a- principal 
court  of  Maryland,  now  tilled,  I  am  told,  with  the 
clamors  and  ruin  of  his  clients." 

Martin  was  again  on  the  winning  side,  for,  de- 
spite popular  belief  in  Burr's  guilt,  at  least  in 
intention,  which  found  voice  in  the  jury's  verdict 
of  "  not  proved  to  be  guilty,"  the  case  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  hopeless  after  Judge  Marshall's  ruling 
that  the  assembling  and  enlisting  of  men  on  Blen- 
nerhassett's  Island  showed  no  overt  act ;  that  even 
if  it  did,  Burr's  agency  did  not  appear,  and  that 
the  overt  act  must  be  established  before  testimony 
as  to  Burr's  conduct  or  declarations  could  be 
admissible. 

As  usual  with  him,  Martin  stuck  by  Burr  through 
good  and  evil  report,  and  after  the  trial  took  him 
with  Blennerhassett  to  his  own  home  in  Baltimore 
as  guests.  This  created  great  public  indignation 
in  the  city,  and  handbills  were  posted  about  that 
4 '  effigies  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  of  Burr  and 
Lawyer  '  Brandv-Bottle '  "  would  be  hanged  on 
Gallows  Hill  that  evening,  a  plan  which  was 
carried  out,  the  police  only  preventing  a  public 
riot.  * 
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In  the  recollections  of  John  Barney,  quoted  by 
l'arton  in  his  life  of  Burr,  Barney  states  that  he 
was  present  at  a  dinner  given  in  Burr's  honor  by 
Martin  at  this  time,  at  which  Burr  rose  from  the 
table  and  went  to  the  window  to  bow  to  a  passing 
band,  which,  he  supposed,  had  come  to  serenade 
him,  but  when  he  discovered  that  the  tune  was 
u  the  Rogue's  March,"  the  windows  wTere  quickly 
closed.  This  anecdote  was  confirmed  bv  the  late 
Win.  Jessop  of  Baltimore,  who  headed  the  pro- 
cession on  the  occasion. 

In  1814  Martin  was  appointed  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  Baltimore  city 
and  county,  a  position  which  he  filled  very  satis- 
factorily till  the  abolition  of  the  Court  in  1816. 

In  February,  1818,  forty  years  from  the  date  of 
his  first  commission,  he  was  reappointed  Attorney- 
General  of  Maryland,  but  his  powers  soon  waning 
an  assistant  had  to  be  appointed,  and  he  appeared 
in  but  few  cases.  The  last  important  case  in  which 
I  find  record  of  him  was  the  famous  case  of  McCul- 
loch  vs.  State  of  Maryland,  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1819,  a  test  case  as  to 
the  right  of  a  State  to  tax  the  circulation  of  a 
United  States  bank  within  its  limits.  Martin 
appeared  for  the  State,  with  William  Pinkney 
opposed  to  him.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in 
Martin's  argument  in  this  case  he  £roes  back  to  the 
4*  strict    construction"  view  of  the   United   States 
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Constitution  of  his  early  days  in  opposition  to 
the  general  tenor  of  the  stiff  federalism  of  his 
middle  life,  leading  to  the  conclusion .  that  his 
argument  is  rather  "  official "  than  from  his  con- 
victions. 

.  In  1820  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  and  became 
entirely  dependant  upon  his  friends,  as  he  never 
.saved  any  money,  which  state  of  afFairs  led  the 
Maryland  Legislature  in  1822  to  pass  an  act, 
which  is  unparalleled  in  American  history.  This 
act  required  every  lawyer  in  the  State  to  pay  an- 
nually a  license  fee  of  five  dollars,  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds to  be  paid  over  to  certain  designated  trus- 
tees "  for  the  use  of  Luther  Martin."  The  hold 
that  Martin  had  upon  his  professional  brethren 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  but  one  lawyer  is 
on  record  as  ever  having  objected  to  paying  this 
remarkable  tax,  and  he  was  induced  to  withdraw 
his  objections  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
before  the  case  reached  the  highest  court,  while 
the  tax  was  almost  universally  paid  ungrudg- 
ingly. 

As  the  end  drew  near,  Burr,  who"  was  Martin's 
debtor  in  every  sense,  took  him  inkf  his  own  house 
in  ISew  York  and  gave  him  a  permanent  home 
therein,  where,  paralyzed,  infirm  and  poor,  he 
was  enabled  to  pass  his  last  days  in  comparative 
comfort,  dying  July  10,  182G,  aged  eighty-two 
years.  * 
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Martin  as  a  Lawyer. 

Whatever  his  merits  or  demerits  as  man  or 
statesman,  Luther  Martin  was  indisputably  a  great 
lawyer.  The  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
the  formative  period  of  our  republic  were  many  of 
them  of  State  or  national  interest,  and  as  the  lead- 
ing; lawyer  of  Marvland  at  the  time  he  did  much 
to  mould  the  general  tenor  of  its  laws.  His  con- 
temporaries, the  foremost  lawyers  of  his  day,  such 
men  as  Pinkney,  Wirt,  Harper,  Taney  and  Story, 
have  nearly  all  of  them  left  on  record  tribute  to 
his  great  abilities. 

A  careful  perusal  of  such  of  Martin's  arguments 
as  have  been  preserved — almost  invariably  they 
are  very  lengthy — show  a  marvellous  memory  and 
tremendous  amount  of  knowledge  of  law.  Equip- 
ped with  endless  precedents,  he  cites  them  at  great 
length  and  exhausts  his  side  of  the  case ;  yet,  while 
here  and  there  *is  found  a  piece  of  tremendous 
invective  or  amusing  sarcasm,  as  a  whole  the 
speeches  are  pretty  dull  reading.  One  concludes 
after  careful  study  of  these  arguments  that  Martin 
won  (for  he  was  very  successful)  more  by  weight 
of  precedent  and  knowledge  of  law  than  by  per- 
sonal eloquence. 

William  Pinkney  speaks  of  Martin's  argument 
in  a  case  in  which  he  was  pitted  against  him  as 
" remarkably  redundant"   and  ''remarkably  deft- 
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cient"  in  that  he  had  resorted  to  authorities  with- 
out number  to  support  what  nobody  denies  ami 
"had  abandoned  the  field  of  fair  argument,"  but 
in  the  same  speech  defends  Martin  from  a.nv 
suspicion  of  dishonorable  action  and  alludes  "to 
his  generosity  and  utter  negligence  in  pecuniary 
matters." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  quote  from 
Judge  Taney,  who,  in  his  autobiography,  says,  UI 
have  seen  Pinkney  writhe  as  if  in  pain  when  lis- 
tening to  Martin  speaking  in  his  slovenly  way 
in  broken  sentences,  using  the  most  indefensible 
vulgarisms  and  sometimes  mispronouncing  his 
words,"  whereas  Pinkney,  he  adds,  often  over- 
dressed both  his  person  and  his  manner,  frequently 
addressing  the  court  with  hands  gloved  with  amber- 
colored  doeskins. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  devotes  much  space  in  his 
autobiography  to  Martin,  saying  that  "he  was  a 
profound  lawyer.  He  never  missed  the  strong 
points  of  a  case  and,  although  much  might  have 
been  omitted,  everybody  who  listened  to  him 
would  agree  that  nothing  could  be  added,"  that 
the  foremost  men  of  the  bar  were  afraid  of  his 
inexhaustible  resources  and  that  his  fairness  to 
the  accused  when  Attorney-General  was  always 
notable. 

Judge  Joseph  Story,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  gives  a  vefy  inter- 
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esting  sketch  of  Martin  in  a  letter  written  at 
Washington  in  1808  (quoted  in  fall  in  the  life  of 
.Judge  Story  by  V\r.  W.  Story).  He  found  him 
diffuse,  "but  amid  the  chaff  is  excellent  wheat." 
He  animadverts  on  his  slovenly  appearance  and 
says,  "you  should  hear  cf  Luther  Martin's  fame 
from  those  who  have  known  him  long  and  well, 
but  you  should  not  see  him." 

Aaron  Burr  wrote  of  Martin,  "with  better  breed- 
ing and  a  redemption  from  habits  of  inebriety  his 
would  be  a  perfect  character.  His  heart  is  over- 
flowing with  the  milk  of  benevolence.  His  pota- 
tions may  sometimes  perhaps  coagulate,  but  they 
will  never  acidify  the  fluid  with  which  it  is  so 
well  replenished,"  piously  adding,  "  may  it  never 
be  wasted  on  the  unworthy." 

In  Blennerhassett's  diary  of  the  Burr  trial  there 
is  a  vivid  picture  of  Martin's  staggering  into  his 
room,  introducing  himself,  swallowing  a  pint  tum- 
bler of  brandy,  and  then  talking  wonderfully  well 
upon  all  subjects,  astonishing  his  hearers  by  the 
width  and  depth  of  his  knowledge  but  disgusting 
them  at  the  same  time  by  his  bad  manners.  Ad- 
mitting his  wonderful  power  of  citing  facts  and 
making  arguments  that  sweep  away  all  opposition, 
Blennerhasett  denies  him  fancy  or  grace  and  sums 
him  up  in  one  word  as  "  the  Thcrsites  of  the  law." 

That,  especially  in  later  life,  Martin  was  some- 
times guilty  of  great  disrespect  to   the   court   is. 
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evident   from    recorded    cases    in   which   he   was 
severely  reprimanded  for  such  offences. 

His  Private  Life. 

The  private  life  of  a  man  who  for  a  half  century 
or  more  held  such  prominent  position  in  the  pub* 
lie  eye  surely  awakens  interest,  but  herein  it  is 
that  he  was  most  a  failure.  The  happy  husband 
and  father  of  Pine's  picture,  the  friend  of  judges 
and  of  statesmen,  the  rival  of  Wirt  and-Pinkne\\ 
the  generous  host  and  entertainer  of  the  wealth 
and  blood  of  Baltimore,  died  a  childless  widower, 
poor  and  imbecile,  from  his  bad  habits. 
-  In  his  family  relations  he  wTas  especially  unfor- 
tunate. His  wife,  of  whom  a  beautiful  miniature 
bv  Rembrandt  Peale  is  still  extant,  died  while  lie 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  him  two  daugh- 
ters who  inherited  her  beauty.  In  the  year  1800, 
while  these  girls  were  in  their  teens,  Martin,  now 
fifty-six  years  of  age,  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
charming  and  wealthy  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Hager, 
a  lady  who  at  fifteen  years  of  age  had  refused 
Gen.  Horatio  Gates,  of  revolutionary  fame,  and 
who  was  at  this  time  the  widow  of  Charles  Hager, 
mother  of  one  daughter,  and  possessed  of  a  large 
estate  in  Western  Maryland.  The  mother  bad 
occasion  to  employ  Martin  on  some  law  business 
and  was  shrewd  enough  not  to  refuse  him  till  be 
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bud  won  her  suits.     She  subsequently  married  a 
Col.  Lewis. 

A  series  of  Martin's  letters  to  this  lady  are 
extant.  All  of  them  are  readable,  most  of  them 
are  very  ardent  love  letters  and  very  interesting 
from  their  mixture  of  love  and  politics  as  well  as 
from  their  revelation  of  the  writer's  character. 

In  the  very  first  of  the  series,  dated  Annapolis, 
May  12,  1800,  he  offers  himself  as  follows : 

"  You  have  a  charming  little  daughter  who 
wants  a  father.  I  have  two  who  stand  in  need  of 
a  mother.  By  doing  me  the  honor  to  accept  my 
hand,  our  dear  children  may  have  the  one  and  the 
other,  and  I  promise  you  most  sacredly  that  in 
me  you  shall  ever  find  a  tender,  indulgent  and 
affectionate  husband,  and  your  present  little  daugh- 
ter shall  find  in  me  everything  she  could  wish  in  a 
father.  My  fortune,  my  dear  madam,  is  not  in- 
considerable. I  have  a  large  landed  estate  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  my  practice  brings 
me  more  than  §12,000  per  year.  Our  estate  united 
will  enable  us  to  live  in  a  style  of  happiness  and 
elegance  equal  to  our  wishes,  and  so  far  am  I,  my 
dear  madam,  from  wishing  my  little  girls  to  be 
benefited  by  your  estate,  that  if  we  should  not 
increase  our  family,  your  fortune,  whatever  it  may 
be,  shall  be  your  own ;  if  you  survive  me,  or  if 
vou  should  not  survive  me,  your  daughter's. " 

The  third  letter  of  the  series  tells  its  own  story 
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and  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  at  this 
period  of  his  career  Martin  bad  lost  the  power  of 
self-control  in  the  use  of  stimulants.  Reproaching 
the  lady  for  coldness,  he  says: 

"  I  have  been  told  since  you  left  town  that  on 
last  Sunday  week,  in  the  evening,  I  -was  seen  at 
your  lodgings.  Of  this  I  had  no  possible  recollec- 
tion. I  doubt  not  that  I  made  a  very  foolish  fte- 
ure,  but  I  think  it  impossible  that  I  should  have 
behaved  with  rudeness  or  impropriety.  Was  that 
the  reason,  my  very  dear  Mrs.  H  ,  of  the  coldness 
and  reserve  you  appeared  to  meet  me  with  on  the 
Monday  morning  when  I  called  on  you  before  I 
went  to  Annapolis?  If  so,  I  will  not  blame  you, 
but  be  assured  you  shall  never  see  me  again  in  a 
situation  that  1  know  not  what  I  do,  unless  it 
should  proceed  from  the  intoxication  of  love.  In 
the  heat  of  summer  my  health  requires  that  I 
should  drink  in  abundance  to  supply  the  amazing 
waste  from  perspiration,  but,  having  found  that  I 
was  so  unexpectedly  affected  as  I  was  by  cool 
water  and  brandy  I  have  determined  to  mix  my 
water  with  less  dangerous  liquors.  Kay,  I  am  not 
onlv  confining  mvself  to  mead,  cider,  beer  and 
hock,  mixed  with  soda  water,  but  I  am  accustom- 
ing myself  to  drink  water  alone.  Thus  if  we  live 
to  see  each  other  again  you  will  find  me  most 
completely  reformed  and  the  soberest  of  the 
sober." 
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In  a  letter  of  December  17,  1800,  he  is  very 
loving  and  pleads  for  a  favorable  ending  of  his 
suit,  announces  that  he  has  sent  the  lady  a  Christ- 
mas box  of  currants  and  raisins  with  a  jug  of 
Madeira  for  mince  pie,  and  (forgetting  his  prom- 
ised reformation)  promises  to  drink  her  health  in 
a  glass  of  good  Madeira  at  2.30  p.  m.  on  Christmas 
day  and  wishes  her  to  observe  the  same  hour  by  a 
similar  libation. 

In  the  last  letter,  June  12,  1801,  the  advocate 
virtually  abandons  his  suit  as  hopeless  and  falls 
back  into  the  position  of  legal  adviser  and  per- 
sonal friend. 

Luther  Martin's  besetting  sin  was  indisputably 
love  of,  and  excessive  indulgence  in,  ardent  spirits. 
Kumberless  anecdotes  illustrative  of  this  fact  are 
still  in  circulation  in  Marvland,  manv  purely  tra- 
ditional  but  others  well  founded.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society  many  years  since, 
Judge  Giles  (United  States  District  Judge)  cited 
John  Quincy  Adams  as  having  informed  him  that 
he  (Adams)  was  once  present  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  when  Martin  was  so  drunk  that 
the  Court  adjourned  rather  than  let  him  attempt 
to  conduct  his  case.1  He  was  often  compared  to 
Porson,  the  great  Oxford  professor,  who  absorbed 
liquors   and  Greek  with  equal   love   and  felicity. 

'Judge  Campbell  tells  me  that  this  was  in  the  case  of  Fletcher  vs.  Peck. 
Craneh's  U;  S.  Supreme  Court  Kcports,  Vol.  VI.  * 
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This  comparison  is  apt  in  connection  with  a  story 
told  in  Tyler's  life  of  Judge  Taney  (page  122  seq.) : 

In  a  suit  of  great  magnitude  as  to  the  interests 
involved,  in  which  Mr.  Taney  was  associated  with 
Martin,  which  was  to  be  tried  at  Hagerstown,  the 
two  started  from  Frederick,  26  miles  distant,  the 
evening  before  the  appointed  day  of  trial.  At 
every  relay  (5  miles)  Martin  drank  whiskey  when 
he  could  get  it,  ale,  or,  if  he  could  get  neither,  but- 
termilk. Arriving  at  Hagerstown  they  took  sup- 
per, when  Taney  told  Martin  that  after  a- cigar  and 
a  rest  he  would  come  to  his  room  and  go  over  the 
case  with  him.  At  11  p.  m,  he  did  so,  only  to  find 
Martin  with  hat,  one  boot,  and  all  his  clothes  on, 
lying  across  the  bed  very  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  Finding  it  impossible  to  arouse 
him,  Taney  returned  to  his  own  room  distracted 
but  not  daunted  and  studied  the  case  till  day- 
break. At  the  opening  of  the  Court  Taney  was  in 
his  seat,  sure  that  Martin  would  not  appear,  as  his 
room  door  was  locked  when  Taney  left  the  hotel, 
but  just  as  the  case  was  called  in  walked  Martin 
and  u  in  none  of  his  forensic  efforts,"  said  Taney, 
"  did  he  excel  his  skill  in  the  management  of  this 
case."  "  *.  '     '  *: 

The  late  Reverdy  Johnson  was  wont  to  tell  a 
similar  story  of  his  experience  when,. as  a  young 
lawyer  associated  with  Martin,  he  drove  with  hi  in 
from  Baltimore  to  Annapolis  to  try  a  case.     Stop- 
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ping  over  night  at  tlie  Half-way  House,  Martin 
got  very  drunk  as  usual.  Mr.  Johnson  retired 
and  had  been  asleep  some  hours,  when  he  was 
awakened  by  Martin,  who  entered  the  room,  lit  a 
candle,  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  took  a  volume 
from  his  pocket  and  began  to  read.  Much  sur- 
prised, Mr.  Johnson  inquired  as  to  the  book  which 
so  interested  him  as  to  keep  him  from  undressing 
and  retiring  at  that  late  Lour.  u  Young  man," 
replied  Martin,  "I  have  of  late  always  made  it 
a  rule  to  read  a  few  pages  from  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer  before  going  to  sleep." 

That  Martin  knew  the  difference  between 
"Philip  drunk  and  Philip  sober"  was  evidenced 
in  the  pretty  well  authenticated  story  of  the  deli- 
nition  of  drunkenness  that  he  gave  to  a  certain 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  Baltimore,  who  having 
been  complained  of  by  some  of  his  parishioners 
for  intemperate  habits,  sought  .Martin  as  his  legal 
adviser.  "Are  you  guilty?"  said  Martin.  "That 
depends,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  upon  what  you 
call  drunkenness."  "  A  man  is  drunk,"  replied 
Martin,  "  when  after  drinking  lkjuor  he  says  or 
does  that  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  said 
or  done"  —  a  definition,  by  the  way,  which  has 
been  much  discussed  pro  and  con  in  social  as  well 
as  legal  circles  in  Maryland  since. 

As  to  Martin's  religious  convictions  there  is  on 
record  a   single   important  entry,  that  is  in  the 
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memoirs  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jas.  Mill  more  (for  many 
years  rector  of  St.  George  Church,  New  York)  by 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Stone  (Am.  Tract  Soc'y,  1848), 
wherein,  says  the  biographer,  "April  o,  1813,  lie 
records  an  account"  (in  his  diary)  "as  singular 
as  it  was  pleasing  of  the  conversion  of  L. 
M.,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  Baltimore,  advanced 
in  years,  who  had  been  equally  celebrated  for  his 
powerful  eloquence  at  the  bar,  and  for  his  notor- 
ious sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus."  After 
noticing  this  man's  appearance  at  a  public  reli- 
gious meeting,  where  he  engaged  in  exhortation 
and  prayer,  in  a  manner  "  which  for  fervor  and 
sublimity  astonished  all  who  heard  him,"  the 
diarist  exclaims,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  His  power 
is  infinite!"  i 

This  extract  must  apply  to  Martin,  yet  he  was 
certainly  an  attendant  at  St.  Paul's  in  Baltimore 
many  years  before.  The  parish  records  of  this, 
the  oldest  episcopal  parish,  show  him, to  have  held 
a  pew  from  before  1800  to  1824  and  that  he  was 
characteristically  ever  in  arrears  for  pew  rent  for 
non-payment  of  which  his  pew  finally  passed  into 
other  hands. 

Next  to  intemperance,  gross  carelessness  in 
money  matters  seems  to  have  been  his  pervading 
fault.  William  Finkney  has  already  been  quoted 
on  this  point  and  there  is  abundant  other  evi- 
dence.    An  advertisement  clipped  from  a  Balti- 
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more  paper  somewhere  between  1813  and  1820 
ghows  Martin  advertising  for  a  loan  of  §1,200  for 
one  year.  He  offers  as  security  land  within  from 
3  to  12  miles  of  the  city  (evidently  various  pieces 
of  property),  "valued  at  §40,000,"  offers  to  pay 
interest  every  60  days  and  closes  by  saying  "who- 
ever shall  advance  this  money  will  be  secure  from 
any  loss,  will  enjoy  the  same  profit  upon  it  as  if 
invested  in  bank  stock,  and  will  confer  an  obli- 
gation upon  a  person  in  the  catalogue  of  whose 
vices  whatever  they  may  be,  ingratitude  has  never, 
been  named." 

.  It  is  curious  to  know  on  Martini  own  authority 
as  narrated  by  him  to  the  father  of  a  gentleman 
still  living,  that  at  about  this  time  (whether  in 
response  to  this  advertisement  is  not  stated)  the 
wealthy  merchant,  Robert  Oliver,  of  Baltimore, 
sent  his  cashier  to  Martin  with  his  blank  check, 
requesting  him  to  fill  it  out  for  an  amount  to 
"cover  his  present  necessities."  Said  Martin  as 
he  told  the  story,  "I  took  the  noble  fellow  at  his 
word  and  filled  out  the  check  for  §5,000,"  for 
which,  tradition  says,  he  subsequently  executed  a 
mortgage  of  some  real  estate,  but  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  Mr.  Oliver  expected  to  be  or  ever  was 
fully  repaid. 

In  their  marriages  neither  of  Martin's  daughters 
chose  wisely,  bringing  unhappiness  alike  upon 
their   doting   father   and   upon   their  own   heads. 
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These  girls,  Maria  and  Elinor,  are  said  to  have 
both  been  beautiful  and  accomplished.  An  exist- 
ing miniature  of  the  eldest,  Maria,  by  Rembrandt 
Peale,1  which  was  pronounced  by  the  late  Madame 
Patterson  Bonaparte  "  a  living  likeness/'  certainly 
bears  out  the  claim  so  far  as  she  was  concerned. 

The  youngest  daughter,  Elinor,  when  but  sis- 
teen    Years   old  married,    February   24,    1801,   at 

ft  I  V  I 

Brooklyn,  IS.  Y.,  Richard  Raynal  Keene.  This 
marriage  was  in  direct  opposition  to  her  father's 
wishes,  was  unattended  by  and  never  forgiven  by 
him.  It  lead  to  the  publication  by  him  in  1801-2 
of  a  remarkable  series  of  pamphlets  entitled 
V  Modern  Gratitude." 

<  This  strange  work  consists  of  five  pamphlets 
published  at  short  intervals,  of  which  but  very  few 
complete  collections  are  extant.  The  most  valu- 
able, in  that  it  contains  the  single  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  rejoinder  by  Keene  bound  up  with  it,  is 
owned  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  who 
secured  it  at  the  "Brinley  sale  "  a  few  years  ago. 
•  In  these  publications  Martin  excoriates  his  son- 
in-law,  11.  R.  Keene,  with  all  the  virulence  of 
which  his  extensive  vocabulary  and  wide  reading 
of  criminal  cases  gives  him  command.  More  bit- 
ter language  he  could  have  hardlv  bestowed  upon 


'This  with  similar  miniatures  of  Martin  and  his  wife,  aU  beautifully 
executed,  are  now  in  possession  of  his  great-nephew  Luther  Martin  McCui*- 
ciick,  of  Baltimore. 
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a  Catalinc  or  Nero.  Yet  the  work  is  very  tedious 
reading.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  matter, 
as  gleaned  from  the  pamphlets  and  rejoinder 
seems  to  be  that  after  Martin  had  taken  Keene, 
an  impecunious  young  lawyer,  into  his  home  as 
a  matter  of  kindness  and  charity,  the  latter  stole 
the  affections  of  his  young  daughter  when  she  was 
but  a  child  of  fourteen,  and  after  a  sinuous  course 
of  concealment  and  deception  of  her  father  induced 
her  to  marry  him,  despite  that  father's  requests, 
threats,  protestations  and  commands.  All  in  all 
the  book  is  a  curious  study,  leading  one  to  feel* 
that  Martin  undoubtedly  had  much  provocation, 
that  Keene's  conduct  was  unmanly,  but  that  the 
publication  could  be  of  no  benefit  to  any  of  the 
parties  in  interest,  yet  it  has  served  one  good  pur- 
pose in  that  in  defending  himself  from  Keene's 
charges  as  to  his  own  earh'  pecuniary  difficulties 
and  his  habits,  Martin  gives  the  interesting  bits 
of  autobiography  from  which  we  get  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  his  earlv  life. 

The  inauspicious  marriage  resulted  unhappily, 
the  young  wife  is  said  to  have  been  ill-treated. 
She  survived  but  four  years,  dying  in  1807.  The 
issue  of  the  marriage  was  one  son,  Luther  Martin 
Keene,  born  in  New  Orleans,  died  in  New  York 
City.  Despite  his  dislike  of  the  father,  Martin 
loved,  cared  for  and  educated  the  son,  whose 
father  soon  dropped  out  of  sight.  When  the  old 
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lawyer  died  he  left  his  valuable  law  library  to 
the  lad,  who  quickly  sold  it  as  he  did  a  lot  that 
had  been  willed  to  his  mother  by  Mr.  Burns — 
father  of  the  celebrated  belle,  Mrs.  Van  Ness, 
who  left  a  lot  in  Washington  to  each  of  Mar- 
tin's daughters  out  of  regard  for  their  father. 
The  young  man  squandered  the  proceeds,  went 
from  Baltimore  to  Xew  Orleans,  thence  to  sea 
and  came  home  to  Xew  York  a  wretched  invalid, 
dying  at  a  hospital  in  early  manhood,  ending  the 
direct  line  of  Martin's  descendants. 

Maria  Martin,  the  elder  daughter',  married 
a  navral  officer,  Lawrence  Keene,  not  a  relative 
of  Richard  llaynal  Keene.  They  lived  a  while 
with  her  father,  but  her  married  life  was  also 
unhappy  and  she  separated  from  her  husband, 
who  left  the  city.  Not  long  after  she  was  sum- 
moned to  his  dying-bed  in  Xew  York,  but  his 
life  had  expired  when  she  arrived.  Heart-broken, 
she  returned  home,  but  soon  became  insane  from 
her  troubles  and  went  to  an  asylum,  where  she 
shortly  died. 

If  Capt.  Cresap  ever  did  wrong  the  family  of 
the  Indian  Logan,  surely  his  sin  was  visited 
upon  his  children,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation. 
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Lieut.-Col.  Commandant  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  the  Maryland  Line. 


"iTATHANIEL  RAMSAY  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
1  parentage.  His  father,  James  Ramsay, 
when  young,  emigrated  from  the  North  of 
Ireland  to  the  Colonies  and,  as  a  farmer,  settled  in 
Lancaster  Countv,  Pennsylvania.  Here  were  born 
to  him,  among  other  children,  three  sons,  to  each 
of  whom  he  gave  the  best  collegiate  education  to 
be  had  then  in  America,  and  each  of  whom  did 
honor  to  a  judicious  father's  training.  William, 
the  eldest  of  these  sons,  a  much-esteemed  Presby- 
terian minister,  died  in  1771  in  Connecticut,  where 
all  his  ministerial  life  had  been  spent.  David,  the 
youngest,  and   probably  the  most  intellectual,  is 
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well  known  among  the  eminent  men  of  the  early 
history  of  the  United  States  as  patriot,  historian, 
and  physician. 

Nathaniel,  the  second  son,  was  born  1st  May, 
1741.  After  graduation  at  Princeton  he  studied 
law,  and  in  1771  became  a  member  of  the  bar  in 
Cecil  County,  Maryland.  A  portrait  by  one  of  the 
Peales,  hanging  above  me  as  I  write,  represents 
him  upholding  the  goodly  volume  of  Bacon's  Laws 
of  Maryland.  Before  he  could  have  had  time  to 
attain  a  high  position  as  a  lawyer,  he  gave  himself 
to  the  struggle  that  ended  in  the  independence  of 
his  State  and  of  her  associates.  He  was  a  delegate 
from  his  county  to  the  Maryland  Convention  of 
3775,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  furthering  the 
ends  of  that  convention  until  January,  1776,  when 
he  was  made  a  captain  in  the  first  battalion  raised 
in  Maryland. 

This  battalion,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Smallwood,  marched  to  Philadelphia  and  thence  to 
New  York  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  disaster  of 
Long  Island,  which,  but  for  the  judgment  and  the 
surprising  bodily  endurance  of  Washington,  might 
have  been  the  termination  of  the  hopes  of  the 
Americans,  and  which,  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 
was  relieved  only  by  the  daring  and  steadiness  of 
a  portion  of  the  Marylanders,  who,  in  repeated 
charges  on  Lord  Cornwall  is,  were  used  by  Lord 
Sterling  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  men.        , 
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Ramsay  remained  connected  with  the  army  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  although  in  inactivity  during 
a  long  period  through  no  will  of  his  own.  He 
found  opportunity  to  gain  a  reputation  for  coolness 
and  courage;  but  he  held  a  subordinate  position, 
and  he  might  have  had  no  claim  to  remembrance- 
other  than  that  of  numbers  of  the  brave  and 
patriotic  men  of  his  clay  but  for  the  fact  that,  in 
his  last  battle  as  in  the  first,  he  was  among  those 
who  were  called  on  to  face  special  danger  for  the 
safetv  of  others.  Colonel  Ramsay,  as  a  soldier,  was 
especially  prominent  on  only  one  occasion  ;  but  his 
conduct  then  and  the  great  interests  that  then 
rested  on  him  and  his  command  were  such  as  to 
deserve  enduring  gratitude,  especially  from  Mary- 
landers,  whose  reputation  he  advanced. 

The  dreary  winter  passed  by  Washington  at 
Vallev  For^e  had  ended.  The  Americans,  who 
did  not  often  attain  distinguished  success  in  arms, 
had  shown  how  they  could  endure  privation  and 
suffering.  They  seem  to  owe  the  gaining  of 
their  freedom  to  having  acted  on  the  precept  of 
the  early  Church  Father,  Stand  as  an  anvil  that  is 
beaten.  When  the  summer  came  the  British  found 
themselves  obliged  to  abandon  Philadelphia,  and 
on  the  18th  June  Sir  Henry  Clinton  crossed  the 
Delaware  without  opposition.  This  evacuation  had 
been  foreseen,  and  when  a  council  was  held  to  de- 
cide on  the  course  to  be  pursued  a  large  majority 
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of  the  general  officers  were  prompt  to  declare  that 
an  action  should  be  avoided :  General  Lee  even 
asserted  that  it  would  be  "criminal"  to  hazard  an 
engagement.  The  destination  of  Clinton  was  un- 
certain. Washington  followed  him  through  New 
Jersey,  purposing  to  be  governed  b)r  events  and 
influenced  by  a  judgment  different  from  that  of 
his  council  a  second  time  convened,  and  which 
was  still  of  the  opinion  that  a  collision  should 
be  avoided. 

As  the  British  drew  nigh  to  the  heights  about 
Middletown,  without  further  consultation  he  de- 
cided on  his  own  responsibility  to  attack  them 
when  they  should  leave  a  strong  position  held  by 
them  near  Man  mouth,  Court  House.  With  this 
view  he  disposed  his  troops  and  gave  his  orders  on 
the  night  before,  the  28th  June,  1778,  To  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  assigned  the  duty  of  attacking  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  when  on  their  march.  Recon- 
noitering  that  he  might  properly  do  this,  Lee  was 
met  by  a  larger  force  than  he  had  looked  for, 
Clinton  having  marched  back  with  his  whole  rear 
division.  After  a  slight  hesitation  he  directed  the 
whole  detachment  under  his  command  to  regain 
the  heights  they  had  passed.  "About  noon  Wash- 
ington, who  was  leading  the  rear  division  of  the 
army,  to  his  utter  astonishment  and  mortification, 
met  the  advanced  corps  retiring  before  the  enemy 
without  having  made  a  single  effort  to  maintain 
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their  grounds.  Those  whom  he  first  fell  in  with 
could  give  no  other  information  than  that  by  the 
order  of  General  Lee  they  had  fled  without  light- 
ing. General  Washington  rode  to  the  rear  of  the 
division  which  he  found  closely  pressed.  There  he 
met  Lee  to  whom  he  spoke  in  terms  of  some 
warmth.  .  .  .  He  also  gare  immediate  orders  to 
the  regiments  commanded  by  Colonel  Stewart  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ramsay  to  form  on  a  piece  of 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  enemy  who 
were  advancing  rapidly  on  them." 

The  facts  here  stated  are  given  on  the  authority 
of  Judge  Marshall :  the  last  paragraph  is  in  his 
words.  It  is  not  for  me  to  describe  the  battle,  but 
only  to  present  more  fully  what  Marshall  dis- 
misses in  a  line, — the  incident  that  concerns  the 
subject  of  my  sketch.  Why,  being  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  Ramsav  was  in  command  of  a  regiment 
I  cannot  say ;  nor  do  I  know  when  he  was  prac- 
tically promoted.  His  formal  commission  is  pre- 
served. It  is  signed  by  John  Jay,  President  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  bears  date 
1st  June,  1779,  nearly  a  year  after  the  battle  of 
Monmouth :  it  constitutes  and  appoints  him  "  to 
be  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  Commandant  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  to  take  rank  as  such  from 
the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1777." 

Ramsay's  share  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  is 
related  by  an  eye  witness  in  these  words: 
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:'  "I  was  at  General  Washington's  .side  when' lie 
gave  his  orders  to  Colonels  Stewart  and  Ramsay. 
General  Lee's  command  were  retiring  before  the 
British  troops  which  were  pressing  close  upon 
them.  General  Washington  arrived  at  this  junc- 
ture, contemplated  the  scene  for  a  few  moments, 
then  called  to  him  Colonel  Stewart  .and  Colonel 
Ramsay,  when  taking  the  latter  by  the  hand, 
'.Gentlemen,'  said  he  to  them,  f  I  shall  depend  on 
your  immediate  exertions  to  check  with  your  two 
regiments  the  progress  of .  the  enemy  till  I  can 
form. the  main  army.'  'We  shall  check  them!' 
said .  Colonel  Ramsay.  These  officers  performed 
what  they  promised.  Colonel  Stewart  was  .-early 
wounded  and  carried  off  the  field.  Colonel  Ram- 
say maintained  the  ground  he  had  taken  till  left 
without  troops.  In  this  situation,  he  engaged  in 
single  combat  with  some  British  dragoons,  nor 
yielded  till  cut  down  by  numbers  and  left  for  dead 
on  the  field.  .  .  .  This  important  service  .  .  . 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  British  army  and 
gave  time  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  bring  up 
and  assign  proper  positions  to  the  main  army." 
,  This  relation  is  taken  from  a  marginal  note  in 
a  copy  of  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  now 
"belonging  to  Mrs.  Barnard,  a  granddaughter  of 
Colonel  Ramsay.  It  was  there  written  by  James 
McHenry,  afterwards  Secretary  of  War,  at  the 
time  of  which  he  speaks  on  General  ^Yashington,s 
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staff, 'and,  at'  another  period,  an  aide  to  La  Fayette 
and,  being  an  able  officer  trusted  by  the  Coimnan-; 
der-in-Chief,  more  than  a  military  aide  to  the 
youthful  General.  • 

Family  tradition  adds  something  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  McIIenry.  It  is  said  that 
Washington  took  the  Maryland  Colonel's  hand  in 
both  of  his  and  said  with  great  solemnity:  "  Sir, 
in  God's  name  hold  this  ground  —  minutes.  The 
safety  of  the  army  depends  on  your  doing  so.'' 
The  time  specified  was  more  than  doubled  before 
Ramsay's  guns  were  withdrawn.  They  were  saved.' 
•  Additional  facts  are  given  in  a  draft  of  a  letter, 
in  Mr.  McHenry's  hand,  found  a  few  years  ago, 
among  family  papers,  and  now  in  my  possession. 
It  is  entitled  "  Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man in  the  army  to  his  friend  in  this  city,"  and 
was  written  for  publication  in  a  Philadelphia 
newspaper  with  a  view  to  correct  some  wrong 
statements  respecting  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 
There  is  on  the  manuscript  nothing  to .  indicate 
whether  it  was  published  at  the  time.  A  copy  of 
it  having  been  sriven  to  Mr.  Thomas  If.  Mont- 
gomery,  it  was  by  him  given  to  the  public  through 
the  Magazine  of  American  Historv  of  June,  1S79. 
In  his  comments,  Mr.  Montgomery  conjectures 
that  Mr.  Dunlap,  the  editor  to  whom  it  was 
offered,  could  not  be  induced  to  give  it  a  place 
in   his   paper.      In   a   paragraph   commending   a 
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number  of  officers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves, Mr.  McIIenry  says: 

"Indeed  every  gentleman  who  was  emra^ed 
seem  to  act  to  the  full  extent  of  his  force  and 
situation,  and  to  vie  with  each  other  for  pre- 
eminence in  honor.  Some  even  carried  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  ardor  of  military  pursuit  beyond 
its  purpose.  This  was  the  case  with  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ramsay.  "While  his  men  were  on  the 
retreat  he  was  attacked  by  one  of  the  enemy's 
dragoons  who  charged  him  very  briskly.  The 
Colonel  wras  on  foot.  It  was  for  some  .  time  be- 
tween them  a  trial  of  skill  and  courage.  After 
the  horseman  tired  his  pistol,  the  Colonel  closed 
in  and  wounded  and  dismounted  him.  Several 
dragoons  now  came  up  to  support  their  com- 
rade; the  Colonel  engaged  them  cominus  ense, 
giving  and  receiving  very  serious  wounds,  till  at 
length  attacked  in  his  rear  and  overpowered  by 
numbers  he  was  made  prisoner.  General  Clin- 
ton paid  a  proper  attention  to  such  uncommon 
prowess  and  generously  liberated  the  Colonel  the 
following  day  on  his  parole." 

In  the  marginal  note  that  has  been  quoted  Mr. 
McIIenry  states  that  Colonel  Ramsay  was  left  for 
dead  on  the  field.  This  was  the  fact.  During;  the 
early  part  of  the  night  he  revived,  but  had  no 
opportunity  to  escape ;  he  was  within  the  lines  of 
the   enemy  who    held   the   ground   on   which   the 
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engagement  had  taken  place  until  about  midnight. 
While  the  Colonel  was  fighting  hand  to  hand,  a 
pistol  was  fired  at  his  head  within  a  short  dis- 
tance :  at  the  moment  of  its  discharge  it  was 
turned  aside  by  the  sword  of  an  English  officer. 
Life  was  thus  saved,  but  one-half  of  the  Colonel's 
face  was  burned,  and  ever  after  showed  the 
blackened  evidence  of  his  having  borne  the  brunt 
of  a  dangerous  contest. 

From  the  date  of  his  capture  at  Monmouth 
Colonel  Ramsay  saw  no  active  service.  A  long 
period  was  passed  on  parole  or  in  imprisonment. 
When  tardy  exchange  brought  release  his  com- 
mand had  been  filled.  That  happened  to  him 
of  which  many  during  the  war  had  cause  to 
complain.  The  giving  commissions  was  in  the 
hands  of  Congress  whose  members  were  not 
always  mindful  of,  or  aware  of  desert.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, not  unfrequently  felt. the  wrong 
done  to  men  on  whom  he  would  have  bestowed 
marks  of  honor.  He  "  gratefully  remembered," — 
so  Mr.  McHenrv  wrote  on  the  margin  referred 
to — "  the  service  rendered  at  Monmouth,"  and 
"  on  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  he  appointed  Colonel  Ramsay  to  the  civil 
office  of  Marshal,  and  afterwards  to  a  place  of 
more  profit  in  the  customs." 

Before  the  act  of  self-devotion  i  ever  gratefully 
remembered,'  the  two  men  had  been  on  terms  of 
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friendly  intercourse.  Perhaps,  therefore,  when  at 
Monmouth  Washington  called  before  him  the  com- 
manders  of  the  two  regiments  on  whose  exertions 
he  depended,  he  addressed  himself  to  Ramsay 
rather  than  to  Stewart,  who  was  of  a  higher  grade. 
This  personal  friendship  continued  through  life. 
This  statement  was  doubted  by  a  friend.  Through 
persistent  effort  I  have  learned  that  the  Colonel 
Ramsay  who  was  pall-bearer  was  a  Virginian. 
The  records  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  in  Baltimore 
show  this  to  be  the  fact/  :  •  * 

•  It  is  probable,  although  I  have  no  positive 
evidence  of  the  supposition,  that  after  the  close  of 
the  war  Colonel  Ramsay  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession  as  lawyer. 

*  Twice  under  the'  first  Federation  of  the  United 
States  he  represented  Maryland  in  Congress — in 
1786  and  in  1787.      •■ 

In  the  first  year  of  the  present  Government  he 
wras  Marshal  in  and  for  the  District  of  Maryland; 
His  appointment  is  signed  by  George  Washington, 
President.  A  second  appointment  to  the  same 
office  bears  date  28th  January,  1794,  and  is  signed 
by  Edmund  Randolph  as  well  as  by  the  President. 
In  December,  1791,  he  was  made  Naval  Officer  for 
the  District  of  Baltimore,  having  received  a  tem- 
porary appointment  in  August,  when  the  Senate 
was  not  in  session.  In  marked  contrast  with  a 
later  custom  of  the  Republic,  Colonel  Ramsay  held 
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this  office  during  the  remainder  of  his  life — that  is; 
under  Washington  and  Adams,  whose  political 
opinions  he  shared,  being  a  Federalist,,  and  also 
under  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  Monroe.  His 
first  appointment  may  he-attributed  to  his  General's 
gratitude ;  his  long  continuance  in  office  was  due  tp 
ability  and  faithfulness  in  discharge  of  duty. 
"  Despite  a  somewhat  lavish  expenditure  and  a  too 
trustful  mode  of  dealing  with  men,  Colonel  Ramsay 
was,  in  a  business  sense,  a  prosperous  man.  At 
Carpenter's  Point,  in  Cecil  County,  where  the  North 
East  River  joins  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  he  owned  a 
valuable. estate,  at  that  time  especially  valuable  as 
a  fishing  shore.  Here,  all  his  life,  he  was  fond  of 
spending  such  time  as  public  duty  granted. 
•  His  home,  for  a  time,  was  in  Annapolis.  The 
United  States  Court  for  Maryland,  when  first  estab- 
lished, was  held  in  Annapolis.  In  Baltimore, 
during  many  years,  he  occupied  Fayetteville — a 
handsome  mansion  then  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  belonging  to  the  friend  to  whom  .we  are 
indebted  for  testimony  respecting  the  facts  that 
secure  to  Ramsay  a  place  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try— testimony  modestly  withheld  by  his  brother, 
the  historian.  Mr.  McIIenrv  had  rented  his  house 
when  absent  at  the  seat  of  government  as  Secretary 
of  War.  On  his  return  to  Baltimore,  not  to  disturb 
his  tenant  and  to  indulge  an  affectionate  intimacy, 
he  built  himself  another  dwelling  near  by.     The 
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strong  friendship  thus  shown  was  made  closer  by 
the  marriage  of  a  son  of  the  one  to  a  daughter  of 
the  other. 

In  person  Colonel  Ramsay  was  very  tall — two 
or  three  inches  above  six  feet.  In  early  life  his 
frame,  although  vigorous,  was  somewhat  slight. 
He  is  rightly  so  represented  in  the  spirited  bronze 
casting  by  Mr.  Kelly  on  the  monument  lately 
erected  at  Monmouth.  As  age  advanced  his  fig- 
ure filled  out,  so  that  his  commanding  appearance 
would  have  insured  observance  among  his  fellow- 
townsmen  had  he  not  been  well  known  to  all,  and 
remarkable  also  as  among  the  last  of  the  cocked 
hats  in  Baltimore. 

Courage  and  gentleness  are  often  associated. 
Colonel  Ramsay  was  characterized  by  the  one 
quality  and  by  the  other.  He  was  modest  in 
manners,  even  to  an  appearance  of  diffidence ;  yet, 
this  shvness  overcome,  he  was  found  to  be  full  of 
humor  and  good  fellowship ;  i.  e.,  "  within  the 
limit  of  becoming  mirth,"  for  he  was  an  avowed 
Christian,  walking  in  the  fear  of  God.  His  damrh- 
ters  were  fond  of  telling  of  a  habit  that  marks  sen- 
timent as  well  as  devoutness.  After  the  dismissal 
of  his  family,  before  retiring  himself,  he  was  used 
to  go  out  and  under  the  open  heaven  hold  com- 
munion with  his  Maker.  He  was  claimed  as  a 
playmate  by  children.  The  poor  knew  him  to  be 
their  friend,   and   therefore  not  unfrequently  im- 
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posed  on  him.  His  daughter  has  related  how  on 
hr6  occasion  her  father  meekly  submitted  to  a 
virago  of  the  neighborhood,  who,  with  the  rough- 
ness of  one  claiming  a  disputed  right,  demanded 
food  for  her  pigeons,  because  he  had  replaced  a 
broken  window-pane  in  his  granary  and  they  could 
no  longer  get  their  accustomed  supply  of  corn  and 
oats.  Another  fact,  also  told  me  by  his  daugh- 
ter, shows  that  his  kindness  of  heart  betrayed 
him  into  doubtful  modes  of  relieving  suffering. 
As  winter  approached  he  always  laid  in  large 
stores  of  wood  brought  from  his  Cecil  estate — 
stores  large  enough  for  his  family  and  for  some  of 
his  neighbors  who  could  not  buy  and  to  besr  were 
ashamed.  When  rebuked  for  allowing  himself  to 
be  openly  robbed,  his  only  answer  was,  "Poor  fel- 
lows, they  must  be  cold  or  they  would  not  take  my 
wood." 

The  rigidly  righteous  may  censure  his  dealings 
with  the  poor ;  but  he  will  not  be  condemned  for 
having  shown  mercy. 

He  was  lono-  remembered  with  affection  because 
of  his  tenderness  and  irenerositv,  as  well  as  with 
admiration  for  other  characteristics. 

Soon   after   his   admission   to   the   bar   Colonel 

Ramsay  married  Miss  Peale,  a  sister  of  Charles 

Wilson    Peale,  the   artist  and   naturalist.     From 

this  marriage   there  was   no   issue.     In    1792   he 
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took  a  second  wife,  Charlotte  Hall,  daughter  of 
Aquila  Hall  and  Sophia  White,  descendants  of 
early  settlers  in  the  province.  Of  fivre  children 
born  of  this  union  three  survived  their  father: 
William  White  Ramsay,  who  left  one  son  and 
three  daughters ;  Sophia  Hall,  married  to  Daniel 
McHenry,  whose  only  child,  Ramsay,  died  unmar- 
ried ;  and  Charlotte  Jane,  who  was  married  to 
Henry  Hall  of  Shandy  Hall,  captain  of  cavalry 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  whose  five  children 
are  now  living. 

Colonel  Ramsay  died  October  23,  1817,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  burying  ground, 
corner  of  Fayette  and  Green  streets,  Baltimore, 
wherein  wTas  built  about  thirty-five  years  ago  the 
Westminster  Church.1 


1 A  few  days  after,  the  following  obituary  notice  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 
Patriot. 

Died,  On  Friday  morning  at  2  o'clock,  Col.  Nathaniel  Ramsay  of 
Baltimore,  who  in  the  revolutionary  war  distinguished  himself  as  a  brave, 
meritorious  and  humane  officer.  He  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  the 
army,  particularly  by  that  great,  good,  and  discerning  man,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington. 

At  the  Battle  of  Mon mouth,  when  our  army  was  pressed  by  the  enemy 
advancing  rapidly,  Gen.  Washington  asked  for  an  officer;  Col.  Ramsay 
presented  himself;  the  General  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  "  If  you 
can  stop  the  British  ten  minutes  (till  I  form)  you  will  save  my  army." 
Col.  Ramsay  answered,  "  I  will  stop  them  or  fall:'  He  advanced  with  his 
party,  engaged  and  kept  them  in  check  for  half  an  hour;  nor  did  he 
retreat  until  the  enemy  and  his  troops  were  mingled;  and  at  last,  in  the 
rear  of  his  troops,  fighting  his  way  sword  in  hand,  he  fell,  pierced  with 
many  wounds,  in  sight  of  both  armies.  Add  to  this  he  was  one  of  the  best 
husbands,  fathers  and  friends  in  the  world.  He  will  forever  be  lamented  by 
his  neighbors,  and  all  who  knew  him. 
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In  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  may  be 
found  a  portrait  of  Colonel  Ramsay  and  also  one 
of  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  by  whom  painted  the  cata- 
logue does  not  state :  the  likeness  seems  to  have 
been  secured  as  was  that  of  the  Scottish  kings 
before  Macbeth.  The  daughters  of  Mrs.  Hall, 
besides  a  very  attractive  portrait  in  oil,  from  life, 
of  Dr.  Ramsay,  have  three  portraits  of  their 
grandfather,  taken  at  different  periods  of  his  life : 
one  full-size  in  oil,  and  two  miniatures  on  ivory. 

Brief  mention  of  "  the  brave  Colonel  Ramsay  " 
has  been  made  in  not  a  few  publications,  and  lately; 
through  the  erection  of  the  monument  to  com- 
memorate  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  his  command 
in  checking  what  threatened  to  be  a  rout.  A  notice 
of  his  life  was  written  by  myself  for  Johnson's 
Cyclopedia,  where  it  appears  over  the  name  of 
General  J.  Gr.  Barnard,  and  to  Mr.  Kelly,  who  has 
by  his  art  enhanced  the  value  of  the  Monmouth 
Monument,  for  some  publication  in  connection  with 
that  memorial,  I  gave  a  year  ao;o  the  substance  of 
this  sketch ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
my  paper  has  been  or  will  be  used. 

In  a  pamphlet  without  date,  entitled  "  Sketch  of 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Ramsay,  of  Cecil  County,  Md.," 
Isaac  R.  Pennypacker,  Esq.,  has  given  a  number  of 
interesting   facts,   gathered   from    various   sources 
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with  a  diligence  presumably  quickened  by  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Pennypacker  is  a  granddaughter  of  Mr. 
William  White  Ramsay.  I  have  not  ventured  to 
add  the  fruit  of  his  research  to  what  is  familiar 
through  family  relations. 

W.  F.  Brand. 

Rectory  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 

Harford  Co.,  Maryland, 

October,  1885. 
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THE  NATIONAL  MEDALS 

OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


SO  far  as  authentic  history  goes,  the  great  deeds 
of  men  have  been  commemorated  in  some 
conspicuous  form,  not  only  as  a  just  recom- 
pense for  well  accomplished  duty,  but  as  an  incen- 
tive to  future  generations  to  emulate  the  'public 
virtue  of  the  hero. 

As  the  Prince  Ozias  said  to  Judith,  "  He  has  so 
magnified  thy  name  this  da}r  that  thy  praise  shall 
not  depart  out  of  the  mouth  of  men." 

And  beyond  authentic  history  in  that  semi-twi- 
light now  being  pierced  by  the  keen  eye  of  science, 
Egyptian  papyri,  immemorial  stones  carved  with 
Assyrian  and  Persian  cuneiform,  with  Scandina- 
vian and  Teutonic  Runes,  or  with  Aztec  hiero- 
glyphs, all  give  us  in  picture  or  in  prose  the  story 
of  the  public  triumph. 
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But  the  natural  fitness  of  things  requires  that 
public  reward  for  public  services  should  be  ex- 
pressed not  only  in  a  conspicuous,  but  also  in  an 
enduring  form,  and  so  all  the  resources  of  art  and 
labor  and  treasure  hare  in  each  succeeding  age 
been  utilized  and  exhausted,  to  produce  gorgeous 
edifices,  temples  and  monuments  to  signalize  the 
victories  of  the  great  captains  and  the  reigns  of 
the  great  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth. 

Many  of  these  great  monuments  of  the  past  do 
survive,  such  as  the  Pyramids,  and  the  later  edi- 
fices of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  to  an  extent  we 
know  their  meaning  and  the  name  of  the  person 
in  whose  honor  they  were  built.  But  who  shall 
tell  us  of  the  number  that  have  fallen  into  ruin 
and  disappeared,  as  the  men  whose  names  they 
were  built  to  perpetuate  have  disappeared  and 
been  forgotten. 

And  of  those  that  exist  which  one  tells  us  that 
which  any  coin  dug  from  the  old  soil  of  the  Troad 
will  tell  us ;  the  name,  the  date,  the  very  features 
of  the  man  in  whose  honor  it  was  struck. 

The  two  largest  and  most  imposing  monuments 
on  the  Appian  way,  near  Rome,  are  circular  edi- 
fices, one  of  which  is  so  large  that  there  is  a  house 
and  farm  buildings  and  an  olive  grove  upon  its 
summit,  and  no  man  knows  in  whose  honor  it  was 
built.  The  other,  which  is  somewhat  smaller,  tra- 
dition calls  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  but  tradi- 


tion  cannot  tell  us  who  was  Cecilia,  nor  why  this 
sumptuous  pile  was  erected  to  her  memory  and 
the  tomb  itself  is  silent. 

But  medals,  as  memorials,  are  not  silent.  In  a 
year,  or  a  hundred  years,  or  a  thousand  years,  or 
ten  thousand  years,  after  the  man  has  played  his 
part,  this  little  metal  disk  is  a  witness  who  shall 
tell  him  who  reads,  the  name  of  the  man  and  the 
deed  he  did,  and  the  time  and  the  country,  and 
show  his  very  features  "  in  his  habit  as  he  lived." 

Much  as  we  are  indebted  to  ancient  coins  for 
exact  and  concise  historical  information,  it  would 
appear  that  what  we  call  a  medal  was  practically 
unknown  to  antiquity,  which  only  struck  pieces 
destined  for  circulation  and  exchange  as  money. 
The  ancient  engravers  in  the  types  of  current 
money  infinitely  varied,  endeavored  to  multiply 
and  disseminate  religious  and  historical  ideas,  but 
these  were  technically  coins  not  medals. 

The  exact  definition  of  a  medal  according  to  the 
science  of  numismatics  is,  U  A  piece  of  metal  in  the 
form  of  a  coin  not  issued  or  circulated  as  money, 
but  stamped  with  a  figure  or  device  to  preserve  the 
portrait  of  some  eminent  person  or  the  memory  of 
some  illustrious  action  or  event." 

It  may  be  fairly  said  that  we  owe  the  medal, 
according  to  this  definition,  to  that  period  to  which 
all  arts  are  so  much  indebted.  I  mean  the  Italian 
Renaissance  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  broke 
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the  old  mould  that  imprisoned  art  in  conventional 
forms  and  brought  her  back  to  her  mother  nature. 

Yittorio  Pisano  or  Pisanello  was  indeed  the 
creator  of  the  medal  proper.  He  was  a  portrait 
painter  of  Yerona,  and  the  first  technical  medal 
was  designed  by  him  in  honor  of  JohmPaleologos, 
next  to  the  last  Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
This  potentate,  who  wears  in  the  medal  a  very 
remarkable  headdress  copied  from  life,  was  at  the 
time,  1439,  attending  the  great  Oecumenical  Coun- 
cil held  at  Ferrara  and  Florence,  consulting  about 
the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and 
had  this  medal  struck  in  honor  of  his  visit. 

So  accomplished  an  artist  was  Pisano,  that  a  very 
late  work  on  numismatics  says  that,  "  He  marked 
the  limits  of  the  art  to  which  he  gave  birth,  and  his 
successors  have  made  variations  on  his  style  but 
not  improvements." 

From  his  time  onward  Italy  has  been  distin- 
guished in  this  beautiful  art — the  long  list  of  its 
masters,  either  as  designers,  engravers  or  both, 
including  such  great  names  as  Raifaele  and  Bene- 
venuto  Cellini. 

France  followed  quickly  in  the  footsteps  of  Italy, 
and  a  very  beautiful  medal  was  struck  in  1451  to 
commemorate  the  taking  of  Bordeaux  and  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  France.  Other 
nations  followed  in  the  wake  and  adopted  the  idea, 
so  that   every  civilized  country  soon   had   issued 


national  medals  of  more  or  less  importance  and 
artistic  merit. 

"  When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it  became 
necessary  for  this  people  to  assume  among  the 
powers  of  the  world  the  separate  and  equal  station 
to  which  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God 
entitled  them,"  the  Continental  Congress  was  met 
at  the  outset  with  the  question  as  to  how  the  new 
republic  should  honor  its  heroes.  It  could  nor  give 
them  titles  and  peerages,  but  it  could  give  them,  as 
General  Scott  once  expressed  it,  "the  highest 
reward  a  free  man  can  receive — the  recorded  appro- 
bation of  his  country."  Nay,  even  before  the  tre- 
mendous declaration  of  the  4th  July,  1776,  the 
Congress  had  decided  the  point,  for  on  the  26th 
March,  1776,  it  was 

"  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Congress  in  their  own 
name  and  in  the  name  of  the  thirteen  united  colonies  whom 
they  represent  be  presented  to  His  Excellency  General  Wash- 
ington, and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command  for 
their  wise  and  spirited  conduct  in  the  siege  and  acquisition  of 
Boston ;  and  that  a  medal  of  gold  be  struck  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  great  event,  and  presented  to  His  Excellency,  and 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  letter  of 
thanks  and  a  proper  device  for  the  medal." 

Messrs.  Jno.  Adams,  Jno.  Jay  and  Hopkins, 
were  the  committee  so  appointed,  and  here  over 
three  months  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence begins  the  storv  of 
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The  National  Medals  of  the  United  States. 

The  letter  of  John  Hancock,  President  of  Con- 
gress  to  General  Washington,  informing  him  of 
this  resolution,  may  well  be  taken  as  the  best 
expression  of  the  meaning  and  extent rof  the  honor 
conferred  on  an  American  citizen  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress presenting  him  with  a  medal. 

"Philadelphia,  2d  April,  177G. 
"  To  General  Washington. 

"Sir:  It  gives  me  the  most  sensible  pleasure  to  convey  to 
you  by  order  of  Congress  the  only  tribute  which  a  free  people 
will  ever  consent  to  pay — the  tribute  of  thanks  and  gratitude  to 
their  friends  and  benefactors.  The  disinterested  and  patriotic- 
principles  which  led  you  to  the  field  have  also  led  you  to 
glory ;  and  it  affords  no  little  consolation  to  your  countrymen 
to  reflect  that  as  a  peculiar  greatness  of  mind  induced  you  to 
decline  any  compensation  for  serving  them  except  the  pleasure 
of  promoting  their  happiness,  they  may  without  your  permis- 
sion bestow  upon  you  the  largest  share  of  their  affection  and 
esteem. 

"Those  pages  in  the  annals  of  America  will  record  your 
title  to  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  temple  of  fame,  which  shall 
inform  posterity  that  under  your  direction  an  undisciplined 
band  of  husbandmen,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  became 
soldiers;  and  that  the  desolation  meditated  against  the  country 
by  a  brave  army  of  veterans,  commanded  by  the  most  experi- 
enced generals,  but  employed  by  bad  men  in  the  worst  of 
causes,  was,  by  the  fortitude  of  your  troops  and  the  address  of 
their  officers  next  to  the  kind  interposition  of  Providence,  eon- 
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lifted  Tor  near  a  year  within  such  narrow  limits  as  scarcely:  to 
admit  more  room  than  was  necessary  for  the  encampments  and 
fortifications  they  lately  abandoned.  Accept,  therefore,  Sir,  the 
thanks  of  the  United  colonies  unanimously  declared  by  their 
delegates  to  be  due  to  you  and  the  brave  officers  and  troops 
under  your  command,  and  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  them 
this  distinguished  mark  of  the  approbation  of  their  coimtry. 
The  Congress  have  ordered  a  golden  medal  adapted  to  the 
occasion  to  be  struck  and  when  finished  to  be  presented  to  you. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  every  sentiment  of  esteem, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

"  Johx  Hancock, 

"  President:' 

No  country  in  the  world  has  been  as  chary  of 
granting  this  sort  of  public  recognition  to  its  citi- 
zens as  the  United  States.  From  the  beginning 
of  our  national  history  to  this,  the  112th  year  of 
the  republic,  only  eighty-three  medals  have  been 
granted  by  Congress,  so  that  of  all  governmental 
honors  known  to  the  wrorld  to-day,  it  is  the  rarest. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  various  opinions 
and  suggestions  made  bv  the  great  men"  of  that 
time  in  treating  of  this  subject. 

The  United  States  Mint  was  not  established 
until  1792,  and  previous  to  that  time  the  revolu- 
tionary medals  were  struck  in  France  generally 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  minister  near 
that  court.  And  it  happened  that  there  was  in 
Paris  at  that  time  a  brilliant  group  of  engravers 
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who  have  given  us  in  all  of  these  medals  noble 
specimens  of  their  beautiful  art. 

It  appears  that  the  first  medal  actually  struck 
was  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  de  Fleury,  which 
was  executed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Franklin 
about  1780. 

The  doctor  shows  his  practical  mind  in  a  sugges- 
tion which  he  makes  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  the 
then  Secretary  of  State,  he  says  : 

"The  man  who  is  honored  only  by  a  single  medal  is  obliged 
to  show  it  to  enjoy  the  honor  which  can  be  done  only  to  a  few 
and  often  awkwardly.  I,  therefore,  wish  the  medals  of  Con- 
gress were  ordered  to  be  money,  and  so  continued  as  to  be  con- 
venient money  by  being  in  value  aliquot  parts  of  a  dollar." 

Our  government  has  never  quite  adopted  that 
idea  (which  was  exactly  the  practice  of  the  coiners 
of  antiquity),  but  it  has  come  tolerably  near  it  by 
placing  upon  every  revenue  and  postage  stamp  and 
bank  note  the  portrait  of  some  of  our  public  men. 

In  1792  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  for  coining 
money  with  the  head  of  the  President  upon  it, 
but  General  Washington  himself  opposed  it,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  amended  the  bill  by 
substituting  the  head  of  Liberty,  the  mother  or  \)cv- 
haps  grandmother  of  the  classic  female  who  now 
figures  on  that  coin  which  is  by  law  worth  100 
cents,  and  of  which  we  all  try  to  be  collectors. 
.    Colonel  Humphreys,  who  was  entrusted  by  Mr. 
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Morris  with  the  commission  of  procuring  the  other 
medals  which  had  been  voted,  immediately  upon 
his  arrival  in  Paris  addressed  himself  to  the  French 
Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres, 
asking  them  to  aid  him  "  in  having  these  medals 
executed  in  a  manner  grateful  to  the  illustrious 
personages  for  whom  they  are  designed,  worthy 
the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  power  by  whom  they 
are  presented,  and  calculated  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  those  great  events  which  they  are 
intended  to  consecrate  to  immortality." 

The  Academy  took  a  most  active  interest  in  the 
work  and  immediately  appointed  a  committee  of 
four  of  its  members  to  surest  the  designs. 

Colonel  Humphreys  returned  to  America,  leav- 
ing the  superintendence  of  the  medals  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  in  writing  about  them  to  Mr. 
John  Jay,  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  made  some 
suggestions  which  are  thus  commented  on  by  Mr. 
Jay  in  his  report  to  Congress,  dated  11th  July, 
1787.  After  reciting  Mr.  Jefferson's  suggestions, 
he  savs : 

"  In  the  judgment  of  your  Secretary  it  would  be  proper  to 
instruct  Mr.  Jefferson  to  present  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  one  silver  medal  of  each  denomination  to  every  mon- 
arch (except  the  King  of  England  fur  that  would  not  be  deli- 
cate) ;  and  to  every  sovereign  and  independent  State  without 
exception  in  Europe,  and  also  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 
That  he  also  be  instructed  to  send  fifteen  silver  medals  of  each 
3 
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set  to  Congress  to  be  by  them  presented  to  the  thirteen  Unifal 
States  respectively,  and  also  to  the  Emperor  of  China  with 
an  explanation  and  a  letter,  and  one  to  General  Washington. 
That  he  also  be  instructed  to  present  a  copper  medal  of  each 
denomination  to  each  of  the  most  distinguished  Universities 
(except  the  British)  in  Europe,  and  also  to  Cte  de  Rocham- 
beau,  Cte  d'Estaing  and  Cte  de  Grassc,  and  lastly  that  he  !*• 
instructed  to  send  to  Congress  two  hundred  copper  ones  of 
each  set  together  with  the  dies. 

"Your  Secretary  thinks  that  of  these  it  wrould  be  proper 
to  present  one  to  each  of  the  American  colleges,  one  to  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  one  to  each  of  the  other  Major- 
Generals  who  served  in  the  late  American  army,  and  that  the 
residue  with  the  dies  be  deposited  in  the  Secretary's  office  of 
the  United  States  subject  to  such  future  order  as  Congress 
may  think  proper  to  make  respecting  them. 

"  It  might  be   more   magnificent  to  give  gold   medals  to 

©  ©  ©  © 

sovereigns,  silver  ones  to  distinguished  persons  and  copper 
ones  to  the  colleges,  but  in  his  opinion  the  nature  of  the 
American  government  as  well  as  the  state  of  their  finance 
will  apologize  for  their  declining  this  expense.     All  of  which 

is  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 

© 

"Jxo.  Jay." 

Congress  does  not  seem  to  have  adopted  Mr. 
Jay's  report,  at  any  rate  the  proposed  action  has 
never  been  taken.  But  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  fully  expected  that  his  suggestion  would 
be  carried  out,  as  we  find  him  under  date  of  23rd 
February,  1789,  writing  to  Mr.  Dupre,  the  en- 
graver, asking  him  for  a  copy  of  Dr.  Franklin's 
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modal,  as  he  is  going  to  have  a  description  of 
all  the  medals  printed  in  order  to  send  them 
with  copies  of  the  medals  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe. 

It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed copies  of  the  medals  were  never  struck,  that 
the  Bibliography  of  American  National  Medals 
did  not  begin  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  description  of 
those  given  for  the  Revolutionary  battles. 

The  first  work  on  this  especial  subject  known 
to  the  writer  of  this  paper  was  published  in  1848, 
by  Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia,  and  is  called 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Generals,  Commodores  and  other 
Commanders  who  were  presented  with  medals  by 
Congress,  by  Thomas  Wyatt. 

The  writer's  attention  was  called  to  this  work 
by  Mr.  W.  Elliot  Woodward  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  a 
name  well  known  to  all  American  numismatists. 
The  only  accessible  copy  was  found  in  the  Boston 
public  library,  and  up  to  its  date  it  is  a  com- 
plete work  giving  an  engraving  of  the  medals 
issued  up  to  that  time  with  a  memoir  of  each 
of  the  recipients. 

Mr.  Wyatt  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person 
to  collect  a  full  set  of  our  medals,  and  in  a  letter 
from  him  to  Mr.  Woodward  in  1861,  he  speaks  of 
the  great  difficulties  he  had  in  searching  out  and 
borrowing  everv  medal  of  the  series.  For  the 
medals  of  Major  Lee  and  Major  Stewart  he  was 
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obliged  to  go  to  France.  He  had  a  number  of  sets 
struck  off  for  sale  at  the  request,  and  partly  at  the 
expense,  of  Jared  Sparks,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Daniel 
Webster  and  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
project,  and  he  says  that  the  Legislatures  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Virginia, and  Penn- 
sylvania ordered  each  a  set  for  the  public  libraries^ 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  perseverance. 

In  1861  Mr.  James  Ross  Snowden,  Director  of 
the  Mint,  published  a  volume  called  the  u  Medallic 
Memorials  of  Washington."  Philadelphia,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co. — an  interesting  and  valuable 
work. 

In  1878  Mr.  J.  F.  Loubat,  of  New  York,  pub- 
lished his  "  Medallic  History  of  the  United  States 
of  America."  This  magnificent  and  exhaustive 
work  has  become  an  absolute  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. All  that  learning  and  conscientious  and 
intelligent  research  can  do,  has  been  done  to  make 
it  perfect,  and  the  writer  of  this  paper  cheerfully 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  it  for  most  of  the 
facts  herein  given.  The  work  being,  however,  only 
published  as  an  "  edition  de  luxe,"  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes,  printed  on  especially  prepared 
paper  and  enriched  with  170  etchings  of  the 
medals  by  M.  Jules  Jacquemart,  it  is  necessarily 
too  expensive  a  book  for  general  circulation  and 
is,,  therefore,  perhaps  not  as  well  known  as  it 
oiuxht  to  be. 
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Mr.  Loubat  gives  descriptions  of  eighty-six 
medals  #Biell  lie  classifies  as  national,  although 
seven  of  them  have  not  the  sanction  of  a  Congres- 
sional vote. 

The  first,  or  Revolutionary  group,  is  composed 
of  the  following: 

1.  General  Washington,  for  the  occupation  of 
Boston,  by  Duvivier. 

2.  Major-General  Gates,  for  the  surrender  at 
Saratoga,  by  Gatteaux. 

3.  General  Wayne,  for  Stony  Point,  by  Gat- 
teaux. ..,.-, 

4.  Major  John  Stewart,  commanding  the  left 
wing  storming  party  same  action,  by  Gatteaux. 

f>.  Lieutenant-.Colonel  de  Fleury,  commanding 
the  right  wing  storming  party  same  action,  by 
Duvivier. 

6.  Major  Henry  Lee,  for  surprise  of  Paulus 
Hook,  by  J.  Wright. 

This  was  the  famous  "  Light  Horse  Harry  " — the 
worthy  sire  of  his  noble  son,  General  R.  E.  Lee. 

7.  John  Paulding,  David  Williams  and  Isaac 
Van  Wart,  for  the  capture  of  Major  Andre. 

This  is  not  a  medal  proper,  but  a  piece  of 
repousse  work  made  by  a  silversmith. 

8.  General  Morgan,  for  the  victory  of  the  Cow- 
pens,  by  Dupre. 

9.  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  A.  Washington, 
same  action,  by  Duvivier. 
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10.  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Eager  Howard, 
same  action,  by  Duvivier. 

11.  Major-General  Nathaniel  Greene,  for  victory 
at  Eutaw  Springs,  by  Dupre. 

This  completes  the  list  of  medals  given  to  the 
army  during  the  Revolution.  Two  of,  the  reci- 
pients were  Mary  landers.  The  first,  Major  John 
Stewart,  was  a  son  of  Stephen  Stewart,  a  merchant 
of  Baltimore.  He  commanded  the  left  storming 
party  at  Stony  Point,  which,  in  the  words  of  Gen- 
eral Wayne's  official  report,  "  with  unloaded  mus- 
kets and  strict  orders  not  to  fire,  in  the  face  of  a 
most  incessant  and  tremendous  fire  of  musketry 
and  from  cannon  loaded  with  grapeshot,  forced 
their  way,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  through 
every  obstacle." 

In  this  same  report  Mr.  Archer  is  commended  for 
gallantry,  and  was  in  consequence  brevetted  cap- 
tain by  order  of  Congress,  which  looks  as  though 
Harford  County  had  a  representative  in  that 
action. 

Colonel  Stewart  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  1770, 
captain  in  1777,  served  through  the  war  with  great 
distinction,  and  commanded  a  regiment  in  the 
Southern  campaign..  He  went  to  South  Carolina 
directly  after  the  war  and  died  there  in  1783,  and 
so  wras  comparativelv  little  known  in  Maryland 
outside  of  his  own  kinsmen.  Of  the  other  Mary- 
lander  —  Colonel    John    Eager   Howard  —  nothing 
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nrcd  be  said  here ;  bis  life  is  a  part  of  the  history 
of  this  city  and  known  to  us  all. 

The  Maryland  bayonet  was  as  effective  under 
Colonel  Howard  in  South  Carolina  as  it  had  been 
under  Colonel  Stewart  on  the  Hudson,  as  will 
appear  from  these  words  taken  from  General 
Morgan's  official  report  of  the  action  at  the  Cow- 
pens:  "Lieutenant-Colonel  Howard  observing  this, 
gave  orders  for  the  line  to  charge  bayonets,  which 
was  done,  with  such  address  that  they  fled  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  leaving  their  Held  pieces  in 
our  possession.  We  pushed  our  advantage  so 
effectually  that  they  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
rallvimr,  had  their  intentions  been  ever  so  o-ood." 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  gallant  Colonel, 
during  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  held  in  his 
hands  at  one  time  the  swords  of  seven  British 
officers  who  had  surrendered  to  him. 

But  one  medal  was  given  during  the  Revolution 
to  the  young  American  navy — that  of 

12.  Captain  John  Paul  Jones  for  his  various 
naval  exploits,  particularly  the  capture  of  the 
British  frigate  Serapis  off  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

This  crreat  naval  commander  hoisted  with  his 
own  hands  the  first  American  naval  flas;  on  board 
the  Alfred  on  October  10,  1776,  at  Chestnut  Street 
"Wharf,  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  only  American 
officer  decorated  bv  the  Kin  %  of  France,  and  has 
the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  American 
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citizen  whose  title  of  knight  (chevalier),  conveyed 
by  the  decoration,  has  been  officially  recognized  by 
the  United  States  Congress. 

This  medal  is  by  D-upre,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  medal  of  Major  Henry  Lee,  which  is  by 
Joseph  Wright,  the  first  draughtsman  and  die 
sinker  of  the  United  States  Mint,  and  of  the  medal 
to  the  captors  of  Major  Andre,  all  of  those  men- 
tioned were  executed  by  the  great  French  en- 
gravers, mostly  after  designs  and  with  inscriptions 
furnished  by  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions and  Belles  Lettres  in  Paris. 

Our  forefathers- evidently  did  not  believe  in  pro- 
tection to  home  art,  perhaps  being  of  the  same 
mind  as  a  great  American  general,  who,  in  writing 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  this  subject,  said : 
"  But  1  beg  leave  again  to  suggest  that  the  honor 
of  the  country  requires  that  medals  voted  by  Con- 
gress should  always  exhibit  the  arts  involved  in 
their  highest  state  of  perfection  ivherccer  found ; 
for  letters,  science  and  the  line  arts  constitute  but 
one  republic  embracing  the  world"  General  Wash- 
ington seems  to  have  been  also  imbued  with  that 
idea,  for  while  at  Valley  Forge,  on  finding  some 
valuable  medical  manuscripts — the  property  of  a 
British  medical  officer — among  some  other  cap- 
tured property,  he  directed  them  to  be  returned  to 
their  owner,  saying  that  the  Americans  did  not 
war  against  the  sciences. 
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There  arc  six  otlier  well-known  medals  of  the 
Revolutionary  times,  which  are  of  very  great  his- 
torical importance,  but  are  not  national  in  the 
sense  of  being-  ordered  by  Congress.     These  are 

13.  The  Libertas  Americana,  in  honor  of  the 
surrender  at  Yorktown.  This  was  ordered  by  Dr. 
Franklin  to  be  executed  by  Dupre.  It  represents 
voung  America  as  the  infant  Hercules  strangling 
two  serpents. 

14  and  15.  Two  medals  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, engraved  and  dedicated  to  him  by  his  friend, 
Augustin  Dupre,  both  of  which  bear  Turgot's  cele- 
brated Latin  verse,  composed  in  his  honor :  "  Eri- 
puit  coclo  fulmcn  sceptrumque  tyrannis  "  (He 
wrenched  the  thunderbolt  from  heaven  and  the 
sceptre  from  tyrants). 

16  and  17.  Two  medals  struck  in  Amsterdam- 
one  called  "Libera  Sorer"  in  honor  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  United  States  by  the  United 
Netherlands,  the  other  in  honor  of  the  celebration 
of  the  first  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between 
those  countries. 

•  18.  The  so-called  Diplomatic  medal.  It  was 
then  the  custom,  and,  to  a  great  extent  is  now,  for 
a  sovereign  to  give  some  token  of  his  regard  to  a 
retiring  ambassador  who  has  been  a  ''persona 
grata"  at  his  Court,  and  General  Washington  and 
his  Secretary  of  State — Mr.  Jefferson — evidently 
thought  that  the  United  States  Government  should 
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not  allow  itself  to  be  outdone  in  generosity  an<l 
splendor  by  any  king  of  them  all,  and  so  ordered 
these  medals,  each  with  a  gold  chain,  to  cost 
$1,000;  but  only  two  have  ever  been  given — one 
to  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  Minister  of  the 
King  of  France  in  the  United  States  from  1779  to 
1784,  and  the  other  to  the  Marquis  de  Moustier, 
likewise  French  Minister  at  Washington  from  1787 
to  1790. 

A  medal  called  the  Japanese  Embassy  Medal 
was  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  on  May  17, 
1860,  by  order  of  the  State  Departmant,  in  honor 
of  the  arrival  of  the  first  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  Empire  of  Japan  in  this  country.  Three 
gold  medals  were  struck,  one  for  each  of  the  three 
envoys,  and  copies  in  silver  or  copper  were  given 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Embassy;  but  this 
must  not.  be  confounded  with  the  Diplomatic 
medal,  and,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  national 
medal.  It  was  simply  to  commemorate  the  inter- 
esting; fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
Empire  of  Japan  abandoned  its  traditional  policy 
of  Oriental  seclusion,  and  opened  regular  diplo- 
matic communication  with  Western  civilization. 
Many  gentlemen  here  present  will  doubtless  re- 
call the  visit  of  these  ambassadors  to  Balti- 
more on  the  8th  June,  I860,  where,  as  guests  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  they  were 
formally  received  bv  the  Mayor  and  City  Council, 
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and  their  swords  were  stolen  from  the  Gilmor 
House.  A  peculiar  and  much-criticized  incident 
in  that  connection  was  that  the  police  authorities 
advertised,  offering  a  large  reward  —  I  believe 
$1,000 — for  the  recovery  of  these  swords,  promis- 
ing to  the  thieves  immunity  from  all  criminal 
prosecution  on  the  return  of  the  stolen  property. 
This  was  done  on  the  belief  that  the  loss  of  the 
swords  would  subject  the  envoys  to  the  penalty  of 
death  on  their  return  to  Japan. 

19.  The  first  medal  sriven  by  Congress  after  the 
Revolution  was  £o  Captain  Thomas  Truxton,  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  frigate  Constellation, 
which  was  built  at  Harris  Creek,  Baltimore,  for 
the  capture  of  the  French  ship  of  war  La  Ven- 
geance, near  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  on  the  1st 
February,  1800.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the 
unfortunate  complication  with  France,  which  has 
left  us,  among  other  disagreeable  reminiscences, 
the  famous  French  spoliation  claims. 

President  John  Adams,  in  writing  to  Captain 
Truxton  in  regard  to  this  medal,  expressed  some 
views  about  the  navy  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  our  Government 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  He  says:  "The  counsels 
which  Themistocles  gave  to  Athens,  Pompey  to 
Rome,  Cromwell  to  England,  De  Witt  to  Holland 
and  Colbert  to  France,  I  have  alwavs  ^iven,  and 
shall  continue  to  <iive,  to  mv  countrvmen — that  as 
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the  great  questions  of  commerce  and  power  between 
nations  and  empires  must  be  decided  by  a  military 
marine,  and  war  and  peace  are  decided  at  sea,  all 
reasonable  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
navy.  The  trident  of  Neptune  is  the  sceptre  of 
the  world." 

20.  The  next  medal  was  granted  March  3,  1805, 
to  Commodore  Edward  Preble,  of  the  navy,  for  the 
gallant  action  before  Tripoli  in  1804.  We  lind  in 
the  official  report  high  commendation  given  to  a 
lieutenant  with  the  Maryland  name  of  Trippe,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  boats  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  that  action. 

21—42.  Some  reference  should  now  be  made  to 
the  medals  which  are  called  by  the  United  States 
Mint  Presidential  Medals.  Of  these  there  are 
twenty-two — two  for  General  Washington  and  one 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  Presidents  except  Gen- 
eral William  Henry  Harrison,  who  died  one 
month  after  his  inauguration. 

In  1786  Mr.  Kean,  member  of  Congress  from 
South  Carolina,  moved  that  medals  be  struck  for 
presentation  to  the  Indian  chiefs  with  whom  the 
United  States  should  conclude  treaties. 

The  first  medal  so  struck  was  siven  to  Red 
Jacket,  the  great  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  on  his 
visit  to  Philadelphia  in  1792.  It  bore  on  its  face 
the  figure  of  General  Washington,  with  the  legend, 
Geonre  Washington,  President,  1792,  and  all  sub- 
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sequent  Indian  medals  have,  following  this  prece- 
dent, borne  the  engraved  portrait  of  the  President 
who  approved  of  the  treaty,  with  the  date  of  his 
administration,  thus  making  a  most  valuable 
and  interesting  addition  to  our  national  historical 
medals. 

More  medals  were  era n ted  during  the  war  of 
1812  than  at  any  other  period  of  our  history. 

The  first  three  were  voted  January  29,  1813: 

43.  To  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  of  the  United  States 
frigate  Constitution,  for  the  capture  of  the  British 
frigate  Guerriere. 

44.  To  Captain  Stephen  Decatur,  of  the  frigate 
United  States,  for  the  capture  of  the  British  frigate 
Macedonian,  and 

45.  To  Captain  Jacob  Jones,  of  the  United  States 
sloop  of  war  Wasp,  for  the  capture  of  the  British 
sloop  of  war  Frolic. 

Silver  medals,  copies  of  the  golden  ones  voted  to 
these  captains,  were  directed  by  Congress  to  be 
given  to  the  nearest  male  relatives  of  Lieutenants 
Bush  and  Funk,  killed  in  these  actions. 

The  gallant  Captain  Decatur  was  born  in  Syne- 
puxent,  Worcester  County,  Maryland,  and  Captain 
Hull,  in  his  report,  highly  recommends  Lieutenant 
Contee,  of  the  Marines,  for  coolness  and  gallantry. 

Next  come  the  medals  of 

46.  Captain  Bainbridge,  for  the  capture  of  the 
Java,  December  29,  1812. 
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47.  Lieutenant  McCall,  for  the  capture  of  the 
Boxer,  September  4,  1813,  and 

48.  Lieutenant  William  Burrows,  for  the  same 
action.  He  was  in  command  of  the  United  States 
brig  of  war  Enterprise,  was  killed  in  the  action 
and  was  succeeded  in  command  by ,  Lieutenant 
McCall.  His  medal  was,  therefore,  voted  by  Con- 
gress to  his  nearest  male  relative. 

49.  The  famous  victory  of  Captain  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  on  Lake  Erie  added  two  medals— one  to 
Perry  himself  and  the  other  to  the  second  in 
command 

50.  Captain  Jesse  Duncan  Elliott,  of  Maryland, 
who  was  thirty-one  years  old  at  the  date  of  that 
action,  but,  young  as  he  was,  had  already  made  his 
mark  by  cutting  out  two  British  ships  from  under 
Fort  Erie,  for  which   Congress  had  voted   him  a 

sword  of  honor.     Commodore   Perrv's  old   battle 
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flag,  with  the  legend  "Don't  give  up  the  ship,"  is 
still  preserved  at  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis. 

The  victory  of  Lake  Champlain  was  rewarded  by 
three  medals — one  to 

51.  Captain  Thomas  McDonogh,  one  to 

52.  Captain  Robert  Henley,  and  one  to 

53.  Lieutenant  Stephen  Cassin. 
Then  followed  the  medals  of 

54.  Captain  Lewis  Warrington,  of  the  sloop  of 
war  Peacock,  for  the  capture  of  the  British  brig 
Epervier,  April  29,  1814,  and  of 
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55.  Captain  Johnson  Blakeley,  of  the  sloop  of 
war  Peacock,  for  the  capture  of  the  British  sloop 
of  war  Reindeer,  July  8,  1814. 

56.  The  medals  of  Captain  Charles  Stewart,  of 
the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  for  the 
capture  of  the  British  frigate  Cyane,  and  of 

57.  Captain  James  Biddle,  of  the  United  States 
sloop  of  war  Hornet,  for  the  capture  of  the  British 
sloop  of  war  Penguin,  complete  the  list  of  naval 
medals  granted  during  the  war  of  1812. 

Captain  Charles  Stewart  was  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  the  present  famous  Irish  patriot,  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell.  •'      * 

During  the  same  war  the  actions  of  Chippewa, 
Niagara  and:  Erie,  in  Upper  Canada,  were  rewarded 
by  medals  to 

58.  Major- General  Jacob  Brown. :y 

59.  Major-General  Peter  Buel  Porter. 

60.  Brigadier-General  Elcazar  Wheelock  Bipley. 

61.  Brigadier-General  James  Miller. 
(j2.  Major-General  Wintleld  Scott. 

63.  Major-General  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines, 
and  the  victory  of  Plattsburgh,  by  the  medal"  of 

64.  Major-General  Alexander  Macomb. 

In  the  official  reports  of  these  battles  -  special 
mention  is  made  of  Captain  Towson's  artillery.  I 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  gallant  officer  wiiose 
fame  has  been  immortalized  by  the  naming  of  the 
capital  of  a  neighboring  county. 
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The  next  of  the  army  medals  of  the  war  was 
granted  for  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  January  8. 
1815,  to 

6o.  Major-General  Andrew  Jackson,  "Old  Hick- 
ory  " — "  a  great  democratic  victory." 

And  Congress  in  1818  voted  medals  to    r 
'  66.  Major- General  William  Henry  Jackson,  and 

67.  Isaac  Shelby,  a  Governor  of  Kentucky,  for 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  Upper  Canada,  October 
5,  1813. 

•  General  Harrison  was,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  only  President  of  the  United  States  for 
whom  no  Presidential  Medal  was  struck. 

Governor  Shelby  was  born  in  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  September  14,  1750.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Southern  battles  in  the  Revolution  - 
arv  war,  and  was  voted  a  sword  of  honor  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina.  He 
was  Governor  of  Kentucky  from  1812  to  1816,  and 
joined  General  Harrison  at  the  head  of  4,000  Ken- 
tucky volunteers  and  rendered  gallant  service  at 
the,  battle  of  the  Thames.  He  declined  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  1817  and  died  in  Kentucky,  July 
18,  182G. 

The  last  medal  for  this  war  was  not  voted  until 
February  13,  1835.     It  was  to 

68.  Colonel  George  Croghan,  for  the  defense  of 
Fort  Stephenson,  August  3,  1813. 

Congress  does  not  seem  to  have  found  it  neccs- 
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garv  to  commemorate  the  bnttie  of  Bladensburgh 

by  the  granting  of  a  medal  to  any  of  the  partici- 
pants in  that  brilliant  strategic  movement. 

69.  From  the  end  of  the  war  of  1812-15  to  the 
time  of  the  Mexican  war,  no  medals  were  voted  by 
Congress,  as  the  war  with  the  Florida  Indians  did 
not  apparently  call  for  any  such  especial  honor; 
but  during  this  period  a  medal  was  struck  in 
France  in  honor  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  con- 
cluded with  that  country,  June  24,  1822.  This  is 
in  no  sense  an  official  medal,  but  Mr.  Loubat  clas- 
sifies it  as  national  by  reason  of  its  great  historic 
interest. 

70,  71,  72.  During  the  Mexican  war  Major- 
General  Zachary  Taylor  received  no  less  than 
three  medals,  with  the  corresponding  vote  of 
thanks  of  the  Congress — one  July  16,  1846,  for  the 
battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma;  one 
March  2,  1847,  for  Monterey;  one  May  9,  1848, 
for  Buena  Vista,  and 

73.  General  Scott,  the  hero  of  1812,  received  his 
second  medal  for  the  actions  of  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro 
Gordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rev  and 
Chapul  tepee. 

All  through  the  reports  of  these  actions  we  find 
honorable  mention  of  the  Maryland  names  of  Wat- 
son, Ringgold,  May,  Ramsey,  Randolph  Ridgely, 
and  others  of  the  gallant  sons  of  this  old  State. 

On  the  10th  December,  1846,  the  United  States 
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brig  Somers,  one  of  the -squadron  blockading  Vera 
Cruz  .  under  the  command  of  Captain  Raphael 
Semmes,  was  struck  by  a  sudden  squall,  and  sunk 
within  ten  minutes  from  the  time  the  squall  struck 
her.  The  British,  French  and  Spanish  men-of-war, 
who  witnessed  the  disaster,  immediately  lowered 
boats  manned  by  brave  men,  who,  at  the  peril  of 
their  own  lives,  in  a  raging  sea,  rescued  all  but  two 
officers  and  forty  men. 

74.  Congress  passed  an  act,  March  3,  1847, 
directing  that  a  suitable  medal  be  struck  and  pre- 
sented to  the  officers  and  men  of  these  various 
foreign  vessels,  in  recognition  of  their  gallant  and 
humane  conduct. 

75.  The  Martin  Costa  incident  in  the  harbor  of 
Smyrna,  July  3,  1853,  resulted  in  the  voting  of  a 
medal  to  Commander  Duncan  N".  Ingraham,  of  the 
United  States  ship  St.  Louis.  This  gallant  officer, 
evidently  a  firm  believer  in  "  a  vigorous  foreign 
policy,"  was  informed  that  Martin  Costa,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  had  been  claimed  as  an 
Austrian  subject,  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  and  con- 
fined on  board  the  Austrian  brig  Hussar.  After 
polite  request  for  his  surrender  and  a  refusal 
from  the  Austrians,  Capt.  Ingraham  shotted  his 
guns,  anchored  within  half  a  cable's  length  of  the 
brio:,  which  had  been  bv  this  time  reinforced  bv  a 
ten-gun  schooner  and  three  Austrian  mail  steam- 
ers, and  sent  the  following  note: 
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"  To  the  Commander  of  the  Austrian  brig  Hussar: 

4<»Sir, — I  have  been  directed  by  the  American  charge*  at 
Constantinople  to  demand  the  person  of  Martin  Costa,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  taken  by  force  from  Turkish  soil 
and  now  confined  on  board  the  brig  Hussar,  and  if  a  refusal 
is  iriven,  to  take  him  by  force. 

All  answer  to  the  demand  must  be  returned  by  4  p.  m.   , 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"P.  N.  Ingeaham,  Commander." 

Costa  was  then  surrendered  and  sent  on  shore  to 
the  custody  of  the  French  consul. 

76.  A  medal  was  voted  on  May  11,  1858,  to  Sur- 
geon Frederick  Henry  Hose,  of  the  British  navy, 
for  volunteering  to  act  as  medical  officer  of  the 
United  States  ship  Susquehanna,  nearly  all  of 
whose  crew  were  disabled  and  dying  from  vellow 
fever,  and  on  July  26,  1866,  a  medal  was  voted  to 

77.  Captains  Creighton,  Low  and  Stouffer,  for 
saving  the  ship's  company  of  the  wrecked  steamer 
San  Francisco,  with  the  Third  United  States  Artil- 
lery on  board,  in  December,  1853. 

78.  With  a  magnanimity  and  true  patriotic  feel- 
ing which  does  honor  to  the  American  character, 
the  Congress  gave  no  medal  commemorating  the 
battles  of  the  great  civil  war  except  the  one  given 
to  Major-General  U.  S.  Grant  by  the  act  of  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  for  the  victories  of  Fort  Donelson,  Vieks- 
burg  and  Chattanooga. 
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79.  On  the  28tli  January,  1864,  a  medal  was 
also  voted  to  "Commodore"  Cornelius  Yanderbilt, 
in  recognition  of  his  free  gift  to  the  Government  of 
the  steamer  which  bore  his  name  and  which  was 
valued  at  $1,000,000.  It  was  provided  in  the  act 
that  a  copy  of  this  medal  should  be  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Library.  In  his  letter  accepting  the 
medal,  he  gives  the  following  good  advice  to  his 
descendants:  "And  it  is  my  hope  that  those  who 
come  after  me,  as  they  read  the  inscription  of  the 
medal  and  are  reminded  of  the  event  in  their 
father's  life  which  caused  it  to  be  struck,  will 
inflexibly  resolve  that,  should  our  Government  be 
again  imperilled,  no  pecuniary  sacrifice  is  too  large 
to  make  in  its  behalf,  and  no  inducement  suffici- 
ently great  to  attempt  to  profit  by  its  necessities." 

80.  On  the  1st  March,  1871,  Congress  voted  to 
George  Foster  Robinson,  late  a  private  of  Maine 
Volunteers,  55,000  in  money  and  a  gold  medal  in 
recognition  of  his  heroic  conduct  in  saving  the  life 
of  Mr.  Seward  from  the  attack  of  Payne,  the 
accomplice  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  on  April  14, 
1865;  but  it  seems  unfortunate  that  this  gentleman 
could  not  have  been  suitably"  rewarded  in  some 
other  way  than  by  a  perpetual  record  of  an  act 
which  Americans  of  all  political  creeds  can  now 
only  remember  with  shame  and  sorrow. 

These  three  medals  are  the  only  ones  in  any  wise 
connected  with  that  unfortunate  war  period. 
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81.  On  March  2,  1867,  Congress  voted  a  medal 
:♦»  Mr.  Cyrus  West  Field,  of  New  York,  "for  his 
foresight,  courage  and  determination  in  establish- 
ing telegraphic  communication  by  means  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  traversing  mid-ocean  and  connecting 
the  Old  World  with  the  New." 

Mr.  Field  founded  the  New  York.  Newfoundland 
and  London  Telegraph  Company  in  1854,  organized 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  in  18-56,  and  was 
the  active  mover  in  that  great  project  until  its 
final  real  success  in  1807.  "  Peace  has  its  victories 
as  well  as  war,"  and  this  was  assuredly  one  of  the 
greatest. 

82.  On  the  16th  March,  1867,  a  medal  was  voted 
to  George  Peabody,  "  for  his  great  and  peculiar 
beneficence  in  snvins  a  lame  sum  of  money, 
amounting  to  §2,000,000,  for  promotion  of  educa- 
tion in  the  more  destitute  portions  of  the  Southern 
and  Southwestern  States." 

Before  a  Baltimore  audience  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  make  any  eulogy  upon  the  character  and 
good  deeds  of  that  great  philanthropist. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to  give  an  extract 
from  his  letter  to  Mr.  W.  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  medal : 

"Cherishing,  as  I  do,  die  warmest  affection  for  my  countrv, 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  feel  more  grateful  than  I  do  for 
this  precious  memorial  of- its  regard,  coming,  as  it  does,  from 
thirty  millions  of  American  citizens  tlirough  their  represent  a- 
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lives  in  Congress,  with  the  full  accord  and  cooperation  of  th. 
President. 

"The  medal,  together  with  the  rich  illuminated  transcript 
of  the  Congressional  resolution,  I  shall  shortly  deposit  at  tho 
Pea  body  Institution,  at  the  place  of  my  birth,  in  apartment- 
specially  constructed  for  their  safe  keeping,  along  with  other 
public  testimonials  with  which  I- have  been  honored.  There, 
I  trust,  it  will  remain  for  generations,  to  attest  the  generous 
munificence  of  the  American  people  in  recognizing  the  efforts, 
however  inadequate,  of  one  of  the  humblest  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  to  promote  the  enlightenment  and  prosperity  of 
his  native  land." 

This  feeling  acknowledgment  by  this  great  and 
good  man  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  be- 
comes all  the  more  striking  when  wTe  recall  the  fact 
that  he  respectfully  declined  a  baronetcy  and  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  tendered 
him-by  Queen  Victoria  in  recognition  of  his  munifi- 
cent charity  to  the  London  poor. 

83.  The  loss  of  the  steamer  Metis,  31st  August, 
1872,  was  commemorated  by  a  medal  granted  to 
the  crews  of  a  lifeboat  and  fishing-boat,  who  saved 
the  lives  of  thirty-two  persons  from  the  wreck. 

84.  John  Horn,  Jr.,  of  Detroit,  by  vote  of  June 
20,  1874,  received  a  medal  in  recognition  of  his 
extraordinary  record  of  having,  at  different  times, 
saved  the  lives  of  more  than  100  persons  from 
drowning. 

So,  80.    Congress,  by  the  act  of  June  10,  1874. 
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authorized  the  striking  of  medals  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Centennial  celebration  at  Philadelphia 
in  1876,  and  two  were  struck  at  the  expense  of  the 
Centennial  Board  of  Finance  for  sale  and  distri- 
bution. 

We  come  now  to  a  class  of  medals  distinctly 
national  in  their  character,  but  so  multiplied  in 
number  that  it  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  them. 

87,  88.  On  the  same  day,  June  20,  1874,  that  the 
medal  was  voted  to  John  Horn,  Jr.,  Congress 
passed  the  following  act : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
directed  to  cause  to  be  prepared  medals  of  honor  with  suitable 
devices,  to  be  distinguished  as  life-saving  medals  of  the  first 
and  second  class,  which  shall  be  bestowed  upon  any  persons 
who  shall  hereafter  endanger  their  own  lives  in  saving  lives 
from  perils  of  the  sea,  within  the  United  States  or  upon  any 
American  vessels. 

"  Prfcided,  That  the  medal  of  the  first  class  shall  be  con- 
fined to  cases  of  extreme  and  heroic  daring,  and  that  the 
medal  of  the  second  class  shall  be  given  to  cases  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  to  deserve  the  medals  of  the  first  class. 

"Provided,  That  no  award  of  either  medal  shall  he  made  to 
any  person  until  sufficient  evidence  of  his  deserving  shall  he 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  entered  upon  the 
records  of  the  Department. " 

Many  brave  men  have  earned  and  received  this 
medal  since  the  passage  of  this  act. 
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;"  It  is  a  fact  scarcely  known  outside  of  the  armv 
and  navy  that  our  Government  gives  a  medal  or 
decoration  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Iron  Cross  nf 
Germany,  the  Victoria  Cross  of  England  or  tin- 
Legion  of  Honor  of  France  for  distinguished  mili- 
tary valor,  and  it  is  a  singular  and  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  modesty  of  the  recipients  that  the 
country  at  large  has  heard  so  little  on  the  subject. 

The  necessity  and  fitness  of  such  rewards  for 
valor  has  been  recognized  by  all  nations,  and 
no  reward  is  more  highly  esteemed  by  military 
men  than  a  personal  decoration  for  distinguished 
bravery. 

General  "Washington  by  a  general  order  at 
Newburg,  August  7,  1782,  provided,  that  for  any 
singularly  meritorious  action  reported  by  a  board 
of  officers,  men  should  have  their  names  enrolled 
in  the  book  of  merit,  and  should  wear  a  heart  in 
%.  purple  cloth  or  silk,  edged  with  narrow  lace  or 
'binding,  and  when  so  decorated  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  all  guards  and  sentinels  which 
officers  are  permitted  to  do. 

During  the  Mexican  war  officers  were  rewarded 
by  brevets,  and  deserving  privates  by  certificates 
of  merit  and  §2  additional  monthly  pay. 

89.  But  during  the  Civil  war  these  makeshift- 
were  abandoned,  and  the  Acts  of  July  12,  1802, 
and  March  3,  1863,  provided  that  medals  of  honor 
should  be  sriven  to  such  officers,  non-commissioned 


officers  aiul  privates  who  have  most  distinguished 
or  may  hereafter  most  distinguish  themselves  by, 
gallantry  in  action.     Up  to  the  end  of  the  war  in 
1805,  330  of  these  medals  had  been  given  and  some 
300  more  have  been  given  since  that  time. 

90.  The  acts  of  December  21,  1861,  and  July  16, 
1862,  made  similar  provisions  for  the  navy,  but 
excluded  commissioned  officers. 

The  writer  was  informed  by  a  distinguished 
naval  officer  that  338  of  these  medals  were  given 
during  the  war  and  113  since. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  National  Medals  prop- 
erly so-called;  but  there  is  another  one  that  ought. 
to  be  in  existence,  voted  as  far  back  as  1857  to  the 
celebrated  Arctic  explorer,  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane. 
This  distinguished  naval  officer  died  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-seven  vears,  and  it  was  onlv  after  his 
death  that  the  medal  was  voted. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  in  a  letter  under 
date  March  5,  1887,  says,  "The  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane 
Medal  was  not  struck  at  the  Mint,  but  I  am 
informed  that  it  was  manufactured  in  New  York." 
The  writer  has  not  as  yet,  however,  been  able  to 
obtain  any  reliable  information  about  it. 

A  large  number  of  other  medals  have  been 
struck  at  the  Mint.  Some  of  them  by  order  of 
State  Legislatures,  called  sub-national  medals ; 
some  of  them  for  private  individuals.  Many  of 
these  are  of  great  historical  interest,  but  not  being 
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national  in  the  sense  of  being  voted  by  Congress 
they  do  net  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.1 

But  there  is  a  class  of  medals,  badges  or  orders 
growing  out  of  our  various  wars  which  should  be 
briefly  mentioned.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati. 

This  society  was  formed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Revolutionary  army  at  the  cantonments  in  New- 
burg  on  the  Hudson  in  May,  1773.  The  original 
institution  adopted  at  that  time  thus  describes  the 
purpose  of  its  formation  : 

"  To  perpetuate  therefore  as  well  the  remembrance  of  this 
vast  event  (the  Revolution)  as  the  mutual  friendships  which 
have  been  formed  under  the  pressure  of  common  danger  and 
in  many  instances  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  parties,  the 
officers  of  the  American  army  do  hereby  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  associate,  constitute  and  combine  themselves  into  one 
society  of  friends,  to  endure  as  long  as  they  shall  endure  or 
any  of  their  eldest  male  posterity  ;  and  in  failure  thereof  the 
collateral  branches  who  may  be  judged  worthy  of  becoming 
its  supporters  and  members." 

1  Congress  has  in  various  instances,  in  granting  a  £°hl  medal  to  successful 
commanders,  ordered  that  a  silver  medal  should  be  given  to  each  of  the 
subordinate  commissioned  officers  engaged  in  the  action.  But  as  these  sil- 
ver medals  are  simply  copies  of  the  ones  in  gold  given  to  the  commanding 
officers,  they  are  not  here  separately  enumerated,  all  being  of  the  samr 
design,  and  therefore  to  be  considered  as  but  one  medal,  exactly  as  the 
numerous  life  saving  and  Army  and  Navy  Medals  of  honor  are  all  repro- 
ductions of  one  original. 

In  the  cases  of  Colonel  John  Stewart  and  Colonel  de  Fleury,  subordinate 
officers  at  Stony  Point,  the  resolution  of  Congress  thanked  them  by  name, 
and  two  distinct  medals  were  struck,  one  by  Duvivier  and  the  other  by 
Gatteaux,  each  having  its  separate  and  original  design,  and  neither  bearing 
an*  resemblance  to  the  gold  medal  of  Gen.  Wavne. 
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The  principles  which  are  declared  to  be  immu- 
table are:  to  inculcate  to  the  latest  ages  the  duty 
of  laying  down  in  peace  arms  assumed  for  the 
public  defence  in  war;  to  perpetuate  the  mutual 
friendships  commenced  under  the  pressure  of 
common  danger ;  and  to  effectuate  the  acts  of 
benevolence  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
kindness  towards  those  officers  and  their  families 
who  unfortunately  may  be  under  the  necessity  of 
receiving  them. 

The  society  declared  to  be  eligible  all  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  who  left  the  service  with  reputation,  and 
foreign  officers  not  lower  in  rank  than  colonels  or 
captains  in  the  navy  ranking  as  colonels.  The 
original  membership  was  about  2,000,  with  Gen- 
eral Washington  as  President  as  long  as  he  lived; 
the  present  membership  is  however  not  over  500. 
The  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish  is  the  present  President- 
General,  and  the  Hon.  Robert  M.  McLane  Presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  State  branch. 

The  bald  eagle  carrying  the  emblems  on  his 
breast  was  chosen  as  the  insignia  of  the  order, 
and  the  medal  was  made  in  Paris  by  M.  Duval, 
after  designs  prepared  by  Major  L'Enfant.  Dr. 
Franklin  who  was  later  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  society  for  life  did  not  approve  of  this 
selection  for  the  following  reasons,  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  family : 
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"  For  my  own  part  I  wish  the  bald  eagle  had  not  been 
chosen  as  the  representative  of  our  country;  he  is  a  bird  of 
bad  moral  character,  he  does  not  <iet  his  living  honest  1  v. 
You  may  have  seen  him  perched  on  some  dead  tree  where, 
too  lazy  to  fish  for  himself,  he  watches  the  labor  of  the  tishing- 
hawk,  and  when  that  diligent  bird  has  at  length  taken  a  fish 
and  is  bearing  it  to  his  nest  for  the  support  of  his  mate  and 
young  ones,  the  bald  eagle  pursues  him  and  takes  it  from 
him.  With  all  this  injustice  he  is  never  in  good  case,  but 
like  those  among  men  who  live  by  sharping  and  robbing,  he 
is  generally  poor  and  often  very  lousy.  Besides  he  is  a  rank 
coward ;  the  little  king  bird,  not  bigger  than  a  sparrow, 
attacks  him  boldly  and  drives  him  out  of  the  district.  He 
is,  therefore,  by  no  means  a  proper  emblem  for  the  brave  and 
honest  Cincinnati,  who  have  driven  all  the  king  birds  from 
our  country,  tho?  exactly  fit  for  that  order  of  knights  which 
the  French  call  Chevaliers  d'Indtistrie." 

The  medal  is,  however,  a  very  handsome  piece, 
and  was  the  only  foreign  order  allowed  to  be  worn 
by  French  officers  at  the  French  Court.  Many 
members  settled  on  the  land  granted  to  them  in 
the  West  for  their  services  in  the  war,  and  General 
St.  Clair  and  Colonel  Sargent,  two  original  mem- 
bers, named  their  three  pioneer  log-cabins,  at  the 
junction,  of  the  Licking  and  the  Ohio,  after  their 
society,  and  so  gave  it  a  flourishing  godchild  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati. 

The  civil  war  produced  the  military  order  of  the 

Lova.1  Legion,  which  is,  I  am  informed,  founded  on 

v     exactly  the  principles  of  the  Cincinnati,  including 
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the  hereditary  feature  whicli'  has  been  so  much 
criticized.  It  is  confined  to  com  missioned  officers 
and  numbers  over  5.000,  General  Sheridan  is  the 
present  Commander,  succeeding  th,c  late  General 
Hancock.  Their  medal  also  represents  the  bald 
eagle  on  a  six-pointed  star. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  also  an  out- 
come of  the  civil  war,  is  intended  to  be  a  charitable 
organization  for  officers  and  men.  They  are  verv 
important  in  numbers  and  have  a  handsome  bronze 
badge. 

The  Mexican  war  originated  the  Aztec  Club  and 
the  Association  of  the  Mexican  Veterans,  and  I 
understand  that  a  badge  has  been  adopted  called 
the  Order  of  ilte  Cacti ;  but  this  I  have  never  seen, 
nor  any  description  of  it. 

But  none  of  these  can  be  considered  as  national 
medals,  inasmuch  as  none  of  them  have  ever 
received  any  direct  Governmental  recognition. 
Congress,  however,  by  the  act  of  July  25,  1868, 
authorized  the  wearing  of  army  corps  badges  on 
occasions  of  ceremony. 

The  really  national  medals  may,  therefore,  prop- 
erly be  limited  to  the  eighty-three  already  enu- 
merated1 granted  bv  order  of  Congress,  and,  extra- 
ordinary  as  it  mav  seem,  there  does  not  exist  in 


1  Unless  the  historical  importance  of  numbers  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18  and 
Gi>  gives  them  the  national  character  which  they  lack  by  reason  of  not 
having  the  sanction  of  a  Congressional  resolution. 
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any  public  department  of  our  Government — not 
even  in  the  Mint  itself — any  complete  collection  uf 
them. 

In  1855  the  Mint  was  authorized  to  strike  copies 
for  sale,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  nearly  all 
those  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch  were  missing. 
Most  of  these  were,  however,  obtained  from  Paris 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  French  Government,  which, 
more  zealous  than  our  own  authorities,  had  pre- 
served them,  and  new  dies  were  struck  at  our 
Mint. 

There  are,  however,  three  not  yet  at  the  Mint — 
those  of  General  Wayne,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stew- 
art and  Major-General  Nathaniel  Greene ;  but, 
after  a  three  years'  search,  authentic  copies  have 
been  procured  and  are  now  the  property  of  Mr.  T. 
Harrison  Garrett,  of  this  city— a  member  of  this 
society. 

The  citv  of  Baltimore  earned  the  name  of  the 

*/ 

Monumental  City  because  of  her  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  honoring  the  memory  of  Washington  by 
the  beautiful  marble  shaft  which  is  to-day  one  of 
her  greatest  ornaments,  and  the  erection  of  other 
historic  memorials,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  especi- 
ally fitting  that  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  should 
beinn  the  action  which  will  cause  these  medals  to 
be  properly  preserved  and  placed  on  record  in  all 
the  public  departments,  and  in  every  State  and 
Territorv  in  the  Union. 
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The  larger  projects  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  John  Jay,  already  mentioned  in  this 
paper,  did  not,  it  is  true,  meet  with  ih^  approval  of 
Congress  so  far  as  we  know ;  but  the  modified 
scheme  embodied  in  the  joint  resolution  prepared 
by  your  committee  and  already  read  to  you,  if  it 
fails  now,  can  be  tried  again  in  the  next  Congress. 

For  these  are  the  heirlooms  of  the  Republic. 
They  were  given  by  a  grateful  country  "  in  per- 
pefunm  rei  memoriam"  and  they  record  men  and 
things  which  this  people  must  not  allow  to  pass 
into  oblivion. 

Here  in  these  fourscore  little  pieces  of  metal  is 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Her  victories  in  war  and  in  peace,  the  achieve- 
ments of  her  sons  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
munificence  and  patriotism  of  her  citizens  in  the 
hour  of  their  country's  need  all  are  recorded  here. 

And  although  they  may  be  but  the  dry  bones  of 
history,  they  are  the  visible  material  object  lessons 
which  every  American  child,  learning  his  country's 
history  should  be  familiar  with. 

And  when  some  Dr.  Schliemann  of  the  future  in 
taking  an  archaeological  tour  in  company  with 
Macaulay's  Xew  Zealander,  may  commence  his 
excavations  on  the  site  of  the  ruined  capital  of 
some  State  to-day  the  newest  of  western  territories, 
he  shall  exhume,  stamped  on  imperishable  metal, 
in  this  collection  of  national  medals,  the  historv  of 
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the  United  States.  He  will  not  know  the  fact,  nor 
perhaps  will  we,  but  none  the  less  its  existence 
there  will  be  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society,  if  it  succeeds  in  accomplishing 
even  partially  the  work  thai  was  left  unfinished 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
John  Jay. 


APPENDIX 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  in 
April,  1885,  the  attention  of  the  Society  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
no  complete  collection  of  the  National  Medals  voted  by  Congress 
was  known  to  exist  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  government, 
although  a  number  of  them  were  preserved  in  some  form  at  the 
United  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia. 

Considering  that  in  the  interest  of  education  and  for  historical 
reference  the  preservation  and  publication  of  these  medals  is  an 
important  national  matter,  the  Society  then  passed  a  resolution 
constituting  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
subject  and  taking  such  steps  as  they  might  deem  proper  to  bring 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  general  government. 

This  committee  was  composed  of  Messrs.  T.  Harrison  Garrett, 
Lennox  Birckhead,  and  Richard  M.  McSherry,  the  latter  being 
the  chairman. 

After  some  correspondence  with  the  officials  at  the  Mint,  the 
committee  concluded  that  the  first  practical  step  was  to  obtain 
the  originals  or  authentic  copies  of  those  medals  which  are  not 
and  never  have  been  at  the  Mint. 

These  are  but  four  in  number,  namely,  those  of  General  Wayne, 
Colonel  Stewart,  and  General  Greene,  all  originally  struck  in 
France,  and  that  of  Doctor  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  which  has  never 
been  struck  at  all,  so  far  as  the  committee  can  discover. 
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After  a  two  years'  search,  involving  much  correspondence,  one 
of  the  committee  got  intelligence  of  the  existence  of  authentic 
copies  of  the  Wayne,  Stewart  and  Greene  medals,  and  these  copies 
are  now  in  Baltimore,  the  property  of  another  member  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Garrett. 

Immediately  after  procuring  these  copies  the  committee  pre- 
pared the  following  resolution,  which  was  offered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  January  30,  1887,  by  the  Hon.  Jno.  V.  L. 
Findlay. 

Joint  Resolution  authorizing  and  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  have  struck  copies  of  certain  medals  and  to 
deliver  the  same  to  certain  departments  and  to  the  various 
States  and  Territories. 

Whereas,  at  various  times  by  order  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  National  Medals  have  been  issued  in  commemora- 
tion of  great  national  events,  deeds  of  valor  of  our  naval  and 
military  heroes,  important  public  services  by  citizens  and  the 
administration  of  our  Presidents. 

And  whereas,  it  is  believed  that  no  complete  set  of  these  medals 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  Mint 
or  elsewhere. 

And  whereas,  in  the  interest  of  education  and  for  historical 
reference  their  careful  preservation  in  some  form  accessible  to 
all  citizens  is  most  important  as  exact  memorials  of  events  and 
personages  notable  in  our  national  history  and  to  be  remembered 
with  patriotic  pride. 

Noiv  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  and  is  hereby  required 
to  have  struck  off  at  the  United  States  Mint  complete  sets  of  all 
the  National  Medals  of  the  classes  above  named. 

And  in  case  a  die  or  copy  of  any  of  such  medals  is  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  Mint,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  i» 
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hereby  required  to  procure  the  original  medal  or  an  authentic 
copy  thereof,  and  to  prepare  a  new  die  making  du  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  original. 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  distribute  these  complete  sets  when  made  as  follows : 

One  set  in  the  original  metal  as  first  issued  to  all  the  executive 
departments  of  the  United  States  Government  at  Washington. 

One  set  in  bronze  to  each  of  the  States  of  the"  Union  and  the 
Territories,  to  be  by  them  preserved  accessible  to  the  public  in 
such  form  as  the  various  Legislatures  may  prescribe. 

And  the  cost  of  dies,  material  and  distribution  shall  be  defrayed 
by  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia  out  of  its  contingent 
fund. 

This  resolution  was  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint  who 
approved  of  it,  and  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  coinage, 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  only  member  of  that  committee 
who  was  referred  to  on  the  subject  expressed  himself  as  strongly 
in  favor  of  it. 

Time,  however,  did  not  allow  the  resolution  to  be  reported  by 
the  committee  on  coinage,  &c,  and  voted  on  by  Congress,  but 
there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  opposition  to  the  measure, 
especially  as  the  Director  of  the  Mint  estimated  that  the  expense 
would  be  very  small  and  could  be  defrayed  by  the  Mint  out  of 
its  contingent  fund. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  have  the  resolution  again 
presented  in  the  next  Congress.  And  the  object  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  preparing  this  paper  was  to  put  clearly  before 
the  Society  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  resolution,  and  to  set 
forth  what  seems  to  him  its  great  historical  and  educational  im- 
portance, in  the  hope  that  every  person  who  reads  the  paper  may 
lend  his  influence  and  assistance  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
so  worthy  a  project. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


In  order  that  credit  may  be  given  where  it  is  most  justly 
due,  it  is  proper  to  say,  and  to  say  distinctly,  that  much  the 
greater  part  of  what  has  here  been  related  of  both  John  Leeds 
and  John  Leeds  Bozman,  was  derived  from  memoranda  and 
private  letters  of  that  highly  accomplished  and  most  honor- 
able gentleman,  John  Bozman  Kerr,  whose  natural  abilities, 
extensive  learning  and  large  acquaintance  with  Maryland 
History  should  have  made  him  the  successor  of  his  great 
uncle.  Other  persons,  most  of  whom  have  now  passed  away, 
were  consulted  with  reference  to  Mr.  Bozman's  habits  and 
appearance,  and  the  information  thus  obtained  has  been 
cautiously  used  ;  but  for  his  character  and  opinions  the  chief 
reliance  has  been  placed  upon  his  own  writings.  The  county 
records  and  newspapers  have  given  but  small  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  a  "  life  exempt  from  public  haunt."  His 
name  has  gained  admittance  into  some  of  the  Biographical 
Dictionaries,  but  the  notices  of  him  are  exceedingly  meagre 
and  imperfect. 


•  ) 


JOHN  LEEDS  BOZMAN, 

THE   HISTORIAN. 


THOSE  who  have  rendered  distinguished  ser- 
vices to  their  fellows,  by  thought,  word  or 
deed,  are  wrongfully  deprived  of  half  >their 
just  meed,  however  well  they  may  have  been  paid 
in  life  with  praise  and  more  substantial  reward,  if 
their  memories  are  allowed  to  perish  from  the 
minds  of  men.  Xor  are  they  alone  the  losers  by 
such  neglect,  for  states  and  communities  suffer 
detriment,  hardly  to  be  measured,  when  they 
permit  the  recollections  of  their  good  or  great  or 
useful  citizens  to  be  effaced  by  "  the  tooth  of  time 
and  rasure  of  oblivion : "  for  what  spur  or  incen- 
tive to  finer  natures  is  comparable  with  the  hope 
of  wrinniii£>-  the  more  durable  existence  that  the 
remembrance  of  after  times  confers,  and  what 
inspiration  to  others,  less  highly  endowed,  is  equal 
to  that  afforded  by  lofty  example  held  permanently 
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in  view?     If  the  objects  of  this  Society  are  no! 
misapprehended,  one  of  its  purposes  is    • 

"  to  memorize 
And  leave  in  books  for  all  posterities 
The  names  of  worthies  and  their  virtuous  deeds  " 

— to  perpetuate  or,  if  dying,  to  revive  recollection- 
of  those  citizens  of  this  State  who,  in  the  past... 
thought,  wrought  and  wrote  wisely  and  well — an 
object  most  worthy  of  your  labors.  That  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  with  such  an  object 
before  it,  should  not  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
pathway  in  life  which  lay  not  along  the  thronged 
thoroughfares  of  the  "  city  full,"  but,  as  it  were, 
through  the  lonely  recesses  of  primitive  forest, 
and  which  is  now  almost  effaced  by  the  falling 
leaves  of  time — that  it  should  have  made  no  effort 
to  recover  the  lineaments,  fast  fading  from  the 
canvas  where  once  they  were  so  strongly  drawn, 
of   him    who    was    the    first1    to    essay    the    task 

lThe  only  person  that  can  justly  claim  precedence  in  time  of  Mr. 
Bozman  as  the  first  historian  of  Maryland  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bacon, 
the  compiler  of  the  laws  of  the  province,  whose  labors,  as  embodied  in 
his  great  work,  are  hardly  to  be  estimated.  It  may  be  well  enough  to 
state  that  Mr.  Bacon  was  an  uncle  to  Mr.  Bozman  by  marriage,  and 
from  the  compiler  of  the  laws  the  historian  of  Maryland  may  have 
received  the  first  suggestion  or  inspiration  to  attempt  the  work  upon 
which  his  celebrity  depends. 

The  above  is  allowed  to  remain  as  written  before  the  following  attracted 
attention:  "The  earliest  historian  of  Maryland  was  George  Chalmers, 
whose  Political  Annals  of  the  Present  United  Colonies  wab  published  in 
London  in  1780  .  .  .  His  Account  of  Maryland  is  fair  and  for  the  most 
part  accurate." — W.  T.  Brantly,  in  Winsors  Narrative  and  Critical  History 
o/Amei-ica,  vol.  III.,  p.  559. 
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upon  which  it  has  been  engaged  now  this  many 
wars — seems  strange,  and  the  more  so  in  view 
of  the  laborious  diligence  that  has  been  expended 
in  following  the  aimless  wanderings  and  in 
restoring  the  doubtful  portraiture  of  less  con- 
siderable personages  of  the  State.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  thought  that  the  presentation 
of  some  account,  imperfect  as  it  may  and  must 
be,  of  Mr.  John  Leeds  Bozman,  the  historian  of 
the  earliest  years  of  Mar  viand,  will  not  be  out 
of  place,  and,  perhaps,  acceptable  ,to  students  of 
Maryland  history. 

The  history  of  families,  et  nati  natorum  et  qui 
nascentur  ah  MUs,  of  which  local  history  is  largely 
made  up,  has  of  late  years  acquired  fresh  interest, 
and  this  with  others  besides  those  whose  vanity 
it  gratifies  by  its  record  of  descents  from  ancestors 
easily  believed  to  be  of  gentle  blood,  and  with 
those  others  who  are  pleased  with  the  genealogical 
puzzles  which  it  helps  to  solve  or  complicates  the 
more.  Philosophy  is  using  these  family  histories 
as  furnishing  data  for  the  confirmation  of  those 
doctrines  of  heredity  that  have  relations  with  so 
many  departments  of  human  knowledge,  particu- 
larly with  anthropology  in  all  its  varied  branches. 
For  this  and  other  reasons,  a  few  words  of  the 
ancestors  of  Mr.  John  Leeds  Bozman  will  be  par- 
doned. His  family  was  of  Dutch  origin,  and  had 
for  its  founder  in  America  William  Bozman,  the 
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immigrant — a  man  who  is  represented  as  having 
possessed  great  force  of  character.  He  is  said  t.» 
have  been  in  the  Chesapeake  as  early  as  1G27. 
He  was  later  seated  in  that  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula which  afterwards  became  Somerset  County, 
and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  home  or  solar 
of  the  family.  He  was  appointed  by'  Governor 
Calvert  in  1663  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  settle 
the  boundarv  between  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
and,  in  1664,  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  grant 
warrants  for  land  to  persons  desirous  of  removing 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  to  that  of  Mary- 
land. He  held  other  positions  of  trust  after  the 
organization  of  Somerset  County  in  1666.  A  son 
of  William  Bozman  was  John,  who  rose  to  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Pro- 
vincial  Court  of  Maryland,  and  from  him  sprang 
Thomas  and  Risdon  Bozman,  both  of  whom 
became  residents  of  Talbot  County.  Risdon  Boz- 
man, a  man  of  large  landed  possessions,  fixed  his 
home  at  Sherwood,  upon  the  Eastern  bay,  and 
here  he  acquired  consideration  and  position  in 
social  and  civil  life.  He  is  believed  to  have  died 
without  children.1  Thomas  Bozman  married  Mary 
Lowe,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Lowe,  of 
Oxford  Neck — a   gentleman  who  at   one  time  or 

1Wide  flats  just  'within  the  Eastern  bay,  bordering  upon  this  estate,  are 
known  to  sailors  and  tisheimen  as  the  "  Bozman  Flats,"  and  '.  town  in  a 
situation  not  remote  has  very  recently  been  laid  off,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  "Bozman,"  but  more  in  honor  of  the  historian  than  of  his  family." 
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another  was  Clerk  of  the  County,  High  Sheriff, 
Member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  Colonel 
of  the  Militia.  By  his  wife  Colonel  Thomas 
Bozman  acquired  a  large  estate  in  Talbot,  upon  a 
portion  of  which,  subsequently,  but  long  after  his 
death,  known  as  Belleville,  he  settled,  and  this 
became  the  seat  of  the  family,  passing  through  a 
collateral  branch  from  its  possession  as  late  as 
1874.  He  occupied  many  places  of  honor  and 
emolument  in  the  county  and  province.  He  was 
High  Sheriff,  a  Commissioner  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  the  Deputy  Surveyor  General,  Deputy  Com- 
missary General  for  the  Eastern  Shore,  Colonel  of 
Militia  and  a  Vestryman  of  St.  Peter's  Parish.1 
Few  men  of  his  day  in  Maryland  were  held  in 
higher  esteem.  The  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Boz- 
man and  Mary  Lowe  was  John,  who,  marrying 
Lucretia  Leeds,  the  daughter  of  John  Leeds,  of 
"Wade's  Point,  became  the  father  of  John  Leeds 
Bozman,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

At  the  risk  of  prolixity  something  must  be  said, 


1Some  of  these  official  titles  suggest  to  us  of  the  present  little  of  the 
honor  and  dignity  they  represented  to  men  of  a  former  time,  for  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  offices  they  designate  were  once  of  greater  importance  than 
they  now  are,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  a  society  essentially  aristocratic 
and  yet  forbidden  to  use  the  only  symbols  of  nobility  that  were  known,  as 
was  the  case  in  provincial  Maryland,  official  position  conferred  titular 
rank.  Thus,  names  and  places  that  would  now  be  disdained  by  men  of 
good  social  standing  were  sought  after  with  avidity,  as  much  for  the  distinc- 
tion they  conferred  as  for  the  emoluments  they  secured,  and  as  the  offices 
were  largely  monopolized  by  certain  families,  the  titles  assumed  a  kind  of 
hereditary  character. 
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in  connection  with  the  Bozman  genesis,  of  Mr. 
John  Leeds,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  his- 
torian of  Maryland,  for  to  this  source,  perhaps 
may  be  traced  the  inclination  to  letters  and  science 
which  he  displayed.  Mr.  John  Leeds,  now  almost 
forgotten,  was  held  in  much  esteem  by  his  contem- 
poraries for  the  purity  of  his  character  and  h\< 
very  respectable  attainments.  He  was  the  son 
of  Edward  Leeds,  of  Wade's  Point,  in  Talbot 
County — a  property  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father,  Captain  William  Leeds  —  a  Puritan  in 
religion,  a  contemporary  of  \Villiam  Claiborne,  a 
resident  of  Kent  Island  and  a  representative,  in 
1661,  of  Kent  County  in  the  House  of  Burgesses. 
Captain  William  Leeds,  who  died  in  1708,  was  the 
son  of  Timothy  Leeds,  the  immigrant,  who  came  t<» 
Virginia  with  Newport's  expedition.1  John  Leeds 
was  born,  according  to  the  Quaker  notation,  en 
the  18th  of  the  fifth  month  (July),  1705,  and,  his 
father  dying  soon  after,  was  left  to  the  care  of 
his  mother — a  woman  of  strong  sense  as  well  as 
purity  of  character — who,  having  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Friends,  gave  to  the  mind  of  her 
son  a  religious  impress  that  was  never  lost,  though 
he  soon  ceased  all  communion  with  these  people, 
Of  his  education  nothing  whatever  is  known  except 
that    it   was    obtained    wholly    in    Maryland — he 


1  As  mentioned  in  Smith's  HUtonj  of  Virginia,  vol.  I.,  p.  172  Richmond 
edition  of  1819. 
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never  having  been  sent  abroad,  as  the  sons  of 
wealthy  planters  and  merchants  often  were.  It 
mav  have  been  received  under  ih^  tuition  of  one 
of  those  teachers  who  were  purchased  from  the 
ships  as  indentured  servants,  for  some  of  these 
were  men  not  so  ignorant  and  depraved  as  their 
forlorn  condition  might  indicate;  but  in  view  of 
the  extremely  defective  instruction  that  was  im- 
parted at  that  early  time  in  the  province — in  view, 
too,  of  the  small  encouragement  that  was  given 
to  the  prosecution  of  liberal  studies  in  such  a 
primitive  society  as  then  existed'  in  Maryland, 
and,  finally,  in  view  of  the  really  respectable 
attainments  of  Mr.  Leeds — we  are  justified  in 
believing  that  he  possessed  a  natural  aptitude  for 
learning  which  overcame  educational  deficiencies 
and  a  taste  for  letters  that  could  not  be  extin- 
guished by  the  rudeness  of  his  environments.  A 
kinsman,  writing  of  him,  said :  "  Though  educated 
solely  in  Maryland,  few  among  his  cotemporaries 
had  higher  claims,  by  common  consent,  to  rigid 
scholarship  and  more  skill  in  the  mathematics. " 
It  was  on  account  of  his  proficiency  in  astronomy 
and  geodesy  that  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Sharpe  one  of  the  Commission  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  surveyors,  Mason  and  Dixon,  in  laying 
down  the  boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  >vhich  in  subsequent  years  acquired 
such  historic  celebrity  and  momentous  political 
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importance.  Of  him  Governor  Sharpe  said  in  a 
letter:  "J  appointed  Mr.  Leeds  to  he  a  Commis- 
sioner, and  it  was  at  my  desire  and  request  thai 
he  traveled  and  attended  the  other  Commissioners. 
I  did  not  think  it  safe  with  regard  to  Lord  Balti- 
more's interest  to  be  without  him,  there  being  no 
other  person  I  could  procure  to  assist  whose  knowl- 
edge of  such  matters  I  could  rely  on,"1  It  is 
hardly  doubtful  that  the  detection  of  some  errors 
in  the  original  survey  was  owing  to  his  knowledge 
and  accuracy.  Mr.  Leeds  gave  much  attention  to 
astronomy,2  but  more  particularly  to  optics,  in 
which  science  his  descendants  claim  that  he  made 
unrevealed  discoveries  which  anticipated  many  of 
a  later  day.  The  truth  of  this  there  are,  of 
course,  no  means  of  determining.  He  possessed 
a  valuable  collection  of  philosophical  instruments. 
some  of  which,  after  his  death,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  St.  John's  College  and  others  remained 
in  that  of  his  o-randson,  Mr,  John  Leeds  Bozman.'* 


1  Services  which  were  so  valued  by  Governor  Sharpe  and  upon  which  Mr. 
Leeds  himself  placed  no  slight  estimate,  for  his  accounts  show  that  he 
demanded  an  extra  allowance  of  a  guinea  for  each  day  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  that  he  attended,  are  strangely  ignored  by  historians,  who  d<> 
not  connect  his  n:ime  with  this  important  transaction. 

2  The  Philosophical  Transactions  of  17G9  contain  a  letter  of  his  upon  the 
Transit  of  Venus,  occurring  on  the  3d  of  June  in  the  same  year.  He  left 
behind  him  a  large  mass  of  astronomical  calculations,  which  it  was  intended 
to  submit  to  Mr.  Bowditch  for  examination;  but  the  matter  was  delayed 
and  the  papers  were  destroyed.  Of  course,  there  are  no  means  now  of  esti- 
mating their  value. 

3  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Maryland  authorities,  after  the  passage  of 
the  Ojntiscation  acts  in  the  .Revolutionary  era,  laid  claim  to  some  ot  these 
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In  the  year  1735  Mr.  Leeds  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Commissioners  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
Talbot  County,  which  position  lie  held  until  the  year 
1738,  when  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  County.1 
In  this  ])lace  he  remained  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  and  while  holding  it  lie  was,  in  176(3, 
appointed  Naval  Officer  for  Oxford,  and  at  a  later 
date,  say  1773,  a  Judge  of  the  Provincial  Court. 
Xo  office  of  the  Provincial  Government  was  of 
greater  importance  and  dignity  than  this,  except 
that  of  the  chief  executive,  and  his  appointment 
to  it  must  be  regarded  not  only  as  $\  testimonial  to 
his  high  character,  but  as  evidence  of  his  possess- 
ing, in  addition  to  his  other  acquirements,  a  good 
knowledge  of  law.  He  was  also  at  one  time 
Treasurer  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  During  the  long 
controversy  that  was  waged  with  the  Roval  Gov- 
eminent  by  the  American  Colonies  prior  to  the 
actual  outbreak  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Mr.  Leeds  counselled  patience  and  peace, 
and  he  opposed  all  measures  that  seemed  to  tend 
to  the  rupture  of  the  ties  which  bound  Maryland  to 
the  mother  country,  and  when  finally  these  ties 


instruments,  for  the  use  of  the  College,  as  being  the  property  of  the  Lord 
Proprietary.  Mr.  Leeds  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  their  going  to  the 
College,  but  that  they  were  his  own  and  refused  to  deliver  them.  Being, 
however,  a  non-juror,  he  transferred  them  to  his  grandson,  John  Leeds 
Eozman,  by  bill  of  sale. 

1Allil>one,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Authors,  speaks  of  Mr.  Leeds  as  the  "Sur- 
veyor General  of  Maryland."  He  was,  probably,  Deputy  Surveyor  General 
for  the  Eastern  Shore. 
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were  declared  to  be  sundered,  he  pronounced  t!5.- 
act  precipitate,  ill-advised,  morally  and  poiitiealh 
culpable.  He  refused  to  renotitiee  his  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  reeoguize  a* 
legitimate  that  government  or  those  governments 
which  had  been  set  up  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
proprietary  and  kingly  rule.  In  other  words,  he 
became  a  Tory — a  decided  but  inactive  Tory,  lb- 
refused  to  take  the  oath  that  was  required  of  hint, 
resigned  all  his  official  positions,  even  that  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court,  and  retreated  to  the  seclusion 
of  his  farm  on  Bay-Side.1  As  the  contest  l>iv\v 
warmer  and  more  embittered  in  the  colony  and 
his  county,  he  apprehended  that  prescriptive 
measures  would  be  adopted  in  Maryland  against 
all  those  who  opposed  the  current  of  popular  sen- 
timent.    So  he  settled  his  private  affairs  prepara- 

1The  following  lines,  "occasioned  by  the  oath  refused  by  nonjurors 
during  the  Revolution,"  though  without  poetic  merit,  are  possessed  of 
curious  interest: 

The  Honest  man  compell'd  to  take 
An  Oath  his  heart  cou'd  never  make. 
A  Parody, 
By  John  Leeds,  Esq. 
To  thee  O  God  !  who  knows  the  secret  mind, 
Or,  if  to  Virtue  or  to  Vice  inclined 
My  cause  I  leave,  and  hope  the  just  award, 
Who  Vice  can  punish,  Virtue  will  reward  : 
If  in  the  maze  cf  these  degenerate  days 
I  go,  unwilling,  into  error's  ways, 
Or  if  by  wicked  men  compelled  to  run 
In  paths  reluctant,  which  I  sought  to  shun, 
Impute  the  error  to  their  damned  decree 
jJsot  to  my  heart,  for  that  is  wholly  free. 

Addressed  to  James  Dickinson,  Eto. 


torv  to  leaving  the  country,  expecting  to  embark 
with  Governor  Eden  on  the  ship  Fowey  ;  but  as 
the  final  step  towards  colonial  independence  was 
delayed,  he  was  persuaded  by  kinsmen  and  friends 
o{'  the  Whig  or  patriot  party,  among  whom  was 
a  very  near  neighbor — the  Hon.  Matthew  Tilgh- 
man  (clarum  et  venerabile  nomeii) — to  continue  at 
his  home,  and,  he  consenting,  here  remained  in 
unmolested  retirement  during  the  whole  contest, 
giving  offence  to  none  by  the  obtrusion  of  his 
sentiments  upon  public  or  private  notice,  and 
enjoying,  amidst  the  suspicion  and  acrimony  that 
was  engendered  by  the  war,  the  confidence  and  con- 
sideration of  his  fellow-citizens  of  whatsoever  poli- 
tical belief.1  Mr.  Leeds  maintained  his  opinions 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  witnessing,  not  without 
self- approval,  the  failure  of  the  government  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  belief  that  a  lasting  league  of  independent 
States  was  an  illusion  of  political  optimism,  and 
that  the  only  sure  ground  for  stability  was  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  lie  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  witness  the  happy  working  of  our  "  more  per- 
fect Union  "  under  our  new  form  of  government, 
for  he  died  soon  after  the  adoption  of  our  Con- 
stitution, in  March,  1790,  "fully  impressed  with 

*He  was  referred  to  by  the  Rev.  John  Gordon,  an  ardent  Whig,  in  a 
sermon  he  delivered  in  1774,  during  the  time  of  the  agitation  produced  by 
the  Boston  Port  Bill,  as  "one  of  whom  all  had  been  so  justly  proud  for  his 
profound  learning,  for  his  excellence  and  purity  of  character." 
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the  idea  that  the  expenditure  of  lives  and  tin- 
waste  of  .treasure  might  have  been  obviated  l»v 
the  recognition  of  a  Colonial  General  Home  Gov- 
ernment  under  the  mere  prestige  of  British  power 
and  British  laws."1  Mr.  Leeds  was  exceedingly 
liberal  in  his  religious  views,  for  having  imbibed 
from  a  Quaker  mother  Arian  opinions',  there  was 
ground  prepared  in  youth  for  the  reception  and 
growth  of  the  seeds  of  Deism,  which,  in  his 
maturer  years,  were  scattered  broadcast  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  known  that,  like  most  men 
of  serious  minds,  lie  was  led  to  a  study  of  those 
profound  questions  of  the  origin,  nature  ami 
destiny  of  man  that  lay  a£  the  basis  of  religious 
faith  and  practice,  and,  as  connected  with  them, 
the  dogmas  and  ceremonials  by  which  different 
forms  of  religion  are  expressed  and  discriminated. 
His  philosophic  manner  of  considering  such  sub- 
jects, which  he  adopted  instead  of  the  emotional 
which  characterized  the  people  among  whom  he 
had  been  piously  bred,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  opinion  that  he  was  atheistical.  If  the  rigidly 
orthodox  discovered  in  him  something  to  condemn. 
the  more  tolerant  of  divergencies  from  a  catholic 
faith  saw  at  the  bottom  of  his  character  a  venera- 
tion of  that  "  power  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness."    He  was   in   communion  with  no  religious 

1John   Bozman   Kerr,   in   a   manuscript   history   of  the   Chaniberlainc 
family,  part  of  which  only  has  been  published. 
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society,  but  held  the  Friends  in  great  respect  for 
the  purity  of  their  lives,  and,  like  other  men  in 
whom  the  filial  sentiment  is  strong  though  the 
religious  belief  is  weak,  because  their  faith  and 
practice  were  those  of  an  honored  parent.  Of  the 
more  intimate  traits  of  Mr.  Leeds'  character  and 
of  his  personal  appearance,  little  or  nothing  is 
known :  but  that  he  possessed  many  amiable 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  is  attested  by  the 
affection  of  his  immediate  descendants,  which  is 
of  record,  and  by  the  veneration  of  those  more 
remote,  which  is  based  upon  authentic  family 
tradition.  He  was  buried  at  Wade's  Point,1  his 
homestead — a  property  which  was  taken  up  origin- 
ally by  Zachary  Wade,  one  of  Claiborne's  com- 
panions, and  alienated  by  him  when  that  worthy 
was  driven  from  the  province  in  1G47.2  Mr.  Leeds 
left  this  property  to  his  grandson,  John  Leeds 
Bozman,  who  made  it  his  home  for  a  short  time 
during  the  early  part  of  his  life.  To  the  same 
he  bequeathed  his  library  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments.    Mr.   Leeds  married,   on    the   14th   of  the 


•The  land  thus  designated  was  directly  across  the  Eastern  Bay  from 
Kent  Point,  where,  it  is  claimed,  was  the  seat  of  Claiborne's  settlement. 
Its  name  is  variously  spelled. 

2  Zachary  Wade  was  one  of  the  adherents  of  Claiborne  in  his  resistance  to 
the  claims  of  Lord  Baltimore.  When  this  "evil  genius,"  as  Mr.  Bozman 
calls  him,  but  very  improperly,  was  driven  from  Kent  Island  by  Governor 
Calvert  in  1647,  he  was  one  of  those  who  "submitted  themselves  to  his 
Lordship's  government"  and  tojk  the  oath  of  fealty. — JBozman's  Hint,  of 
Md.,  vol.  II.,  p.  304  (note). 
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2nd  month,  1726,  Rachel  Harrison,  by  whom  then* 
were  born  to  him  three  daughters,  but  no  sou*.. 
One  of  these  daughters,  Rachel,  became  the  wife 
of  John  Bozman,  as  before  mentioned,  and  the 
mother  of  the  historian  of  Maryland.1 

To   conclude   this   long   genealogical    digression 


1Tlns  marriage  was  formally  ratified,  according  to  the  simple  ceremony 
of  the  Friends,  at  the  Quaker  Meeting  house  on  Dividing  Creek,  near  the 
town  of  Trappe — consecrated  in  the  memory  of  these  good  people  by 
the  fact  that  near  by,  at  the  house  of  William  Stevens,  George  Fox 
preached  when  in  America  in  1673,  having  among  his  auditors  "  the  Judge 
of  the  County,  three  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  the  High  Sheriff,  with  their 
wives.  Of  the  Indians  one  was  called  their  Emperor,  an  Indian  King,  their 
Speaker,  who  sat  very  attentive  and  carried  themselves  very  lovingly." 
The  certificate  of  this  marriage  may  be  here  inserted  as  a  curious  relic  of  a 
primitive  time : 

Maryland  ss  Where  as  John  Leeds,  Jr.  and  Rachel  Harrison,  Boath  of 
Talbot  county  in  the  Province  of  Maryland,  have  Declared  their  Intentions 
of  Marrying  Publickly  before  severell  Meetings  of  the  People  call'd 
Quakers  in  the  aff'd  County  of  Talbot,  according  to  the  good  order  used 
among  them,  whose  proceedings  thare  in  were  approved  By  the  said  Meet- 
ing, thay  appering  clear  of  all  others:  Now,  these  are  to  Certify  all  whomc 
itt  may  Concern  that  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  their  said  Marriage, 
They  the  said  John  Leeds  and  Rachel  Harrison  appeared  in  a  Pnblick 
meeting  of  the  afforesaid  People,  att  their  meeting  house  att  Choptank  this 
fourtenth  day  of  ye  Second  Month  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  six,  and  In  a  Solemn  Manner  He  the  said  John 
Leeds,  taking  the  S'd  Rachel  Harrison  by  the  hand  Did  Publickly  Declare 
as  followeth:  Friends,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  Praying  for  Divine 
assistance,  I  take  my  friend  Rachel  Harrison  to  be  my  Wife,  Promesing  to 
be  to  her  a  True,  Loving  &  Affectionat  Husband  untell  itt  shall  Pleas 
alltnighty  God  by  Death  to  separate  us.  And  then  and  thare  the  said 
Rachel  Harrison  did  in  like  manner  declare  as  followeth  :  Friends,  in  the 
fear  the  Lord  and  Praying  for  Divine  Assistance,  I  take  my  friend  John 
Leeds  to  be  my  Husband,  Promising  to  be  to  him  a  True  Loving  and 
Affectionat  Wife  untell  itt  shal  Please  all  mighty  God  by  Death  to  separate 
us.  And  the  said  John  Leeds  and  Rachel  Leeds,  she  now  according  to  the 
Custom  of  Marriage,  Assuming  the  name  of  Her  Husband,  as  a  further 
Confirmation  did  then  and  thare  to  these  Presents  sett  their  Hands,  and  we 
whose  names  are  here  unto  subscribed  being  Present  Att  the  solemnni/ing 
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and  to  return  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  it 
may  be  stated  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
atavic  influence  in  the  forming  of  the  mind  and 
character  of  John  Leeds  Bozman.  It  lias  been 
shown  that  he  came  from  ancestors  that  were  not 
only  reputable,  but  mentally  well-endowed,  some 

of  the  said  Marriage  and  Subscription  a  fibre  said,  as  witnesses,  Have  to 
these  presents  sett  our  hands  the  Day  and  i"ear  above  writen. 

John  Leeds  Jun? 
Raehl  Leeds. 


Samuel  Dickinson,  John  Powell, 

Ruth  Richardson,  Will.  White  [?], 

WTilliam  Harrison,  William  Lewis, 

Henry  Troth,  Chas  Dickinson, 

WPJ  Dickinson,  Solomon  Edmondson, 

Peter  Sharp,  Christopher  Birkhead, 

Dan1.  Powell,  Joseph  Wray, 

How11  Powell,  Solomon  Sharp, 

Walter  Dickinson,  Henry  Sharp, 

John  Gorsuch,  John  Stevens, 

W™  Sharp,  Howell  Powell,  Jr., 

W~m  Edmondson,  Peter  Webb. 
John  Kemp, 

[The  names  of  the  women  are  all  written  by  one  person]. 

Rebeckah  Dickinson,  Susanah  Powell,  Jun., 

Elizabeth  Harrison,  Sarah  Webb, 

Ann  Harrison,  Ester  Edmondson, 

Susanah  Powell,  Sarah  Webb,  Jun., 

Suffrah  Dickinson,  Mary  Horney, 

Sarah  Powell,  Magdalen  Stevens. 

Under  the  name  of  his  wife  upon  this  certificate  John  Leeds  wrote  with 
touching  simplicity :  "She  died  10th  May  1746  having  well  and  faithfully 
performed  her  covenant."  In  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  John  Leeds  Bozman, 
upon  the  paper  enclosing  this  certificate,  which  he  seems  to  have  treasured 
with  filial  piety,  was  an  endorsement  which  effectually  settles  a  disputed 
point  of  biography,  namely,  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  John  Dickin- 
son, author  of  "Farmer's  Letters,"  and  of  General  Philemon  Dickinson,  of 
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of  whom  possessed  a  culture  rarely  to  be  found  in 
a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country  remote  from 
those  influences  that  are  helpful  or  stimulating 
to  intellectual  effort.  Plow  far  his  example  proves 
the  doctrines  of  heredity,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
consider. 

John    Leeds    Bozman,    the    son    of    John    and 

the  "Revolutionary  Army,  both  of  whom,  as  will  appear,  were  the  kinsmen 
of  Mr.  Bozman.  The  following  is  the  memorandum  :  "The  within  Rachel 
Harrison,  to  whom  my  grand  father  John  Leeds  was  married,  according  lo 
the  enclosed  certificate,  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  William  Harrison  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  whose  estate  and  place  of  residence  lay  in  Talbot 
County,  on  the  Choptank  river  contiguous  to  the  place  called  Barker's 
Landing.  The  said  Elizabeth  Harrison's  maiden  name  was  Dickinson. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  William  Dickinson,  of  Talbot  county,  mer- 
chant, who  died  in  1718  and  left  Samuel  Dickinson  his  eldest  son  and  heir 
at  law.  Samuel  Dickinson  by  a  first  wife,  had  Henry  Dickinson  his  eldest 
son  &  heir;  but  by  a  second  wife  (who  was  a  sister  of  Doc*  Cadwallader  of 
Philadelphia)  he  had  two  other  sons,  viz,  John  Dickinson,  (celebrated  for 
his  Farmer's  letters)  and  Philemon  Dickinson,  commonly  called  General 
Dickinson  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  plantation  and  residence  of  the 
present  Doc1  Sand  Dickinson,  a  grand  son  of  (he  above  mentioned  Henry 
(lying  on  Choptank)  [and  still,  1887,  possessed  by  a  lineal  descendant]  has 
been  transmitted  to  him  from  his  great  grandfather,  the  above  mentioned 
Sam\  Dickinson,  and  was  the  family  seat  of  the  above  mentioned  Samuel 
the  Elder.  These  facts  appear  from  a  copy  of  a  deed  of  release  (in  my 
grand  father,  John  Leeds'  hand  writing)  which  appears  to  have  been  given 
by  him  to  the  above  mentioned  Sam*  Dickinson,  the  elder  and  son  of 
William,  in  the.  year  1734,  for  his  wife  Rachel's  distributive  share  of  her 
grand-father's,  William  Dickinson's,  personal  estate,  her  mother  Elizabeth 
Harrison,  being  then  dead.  Her  distributive  share  for  which  the  Release 
appears  to  have  been  given  amounted  to  100  pounds  sterling  and  GO  pounds 
currency. 

"John  Leeds  Bozman 

"  Sept.  7  th,  1814." 

It  may  be  added,  though  nothing  more  is  needed,  that  recent  invent  illa- 
tions prove  incontestably  that  both  John  Dickinson  and  Philemon  Dickin- 
son were  natives  of  Talbot  County,  and,  therefore,  that  this  County  and  thin 
State  of  Maryland  are  entitled  to  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  honors  that  are 
reflected  from  these  illustrious  names. 
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Lueretia  (Leeds)  Bozman,  was  born  upon  the 
estate  subsequently  named  Belleville,  in  Oxford 
Xeck,  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1757.  Of  his  early  life  little  or  nothing- 
is  known.  It  was,  probably,  that  of  a  country 
boy  of  the  present — lonely,  idle  and  monotonous. 
His  father  dying  when  he  was  but  ten  years  of 
age,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  under  the 
rare  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  William  Leeds, 
who  directed  his  education.  After  primary  in- 
struction at  home,  he  was  sent  to  Back  Creek 
Academy,  afterwards  Washington  Academy,  in 
Somerset  County,  a  school  of  high  reputation  in 
its  dav.  At  a  suitable  asje,  when  he  had  made 
proper  progress  in  his  studies,  he  matriculated 
at  the  Pennsylvania  College,  now  the,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  made  a  complete  course 
and  was  regularly  graduated.  It  having  been 
determined  that  the  profession  of  law  should  be 
his  calling  for  life,  he  was  in  1777  entered  as 
a  lawyer's  apprentice  with  Judge  Robert  Golds- 
borough,1  the  fourth  of  the  name,  of  Myrtle  Grove, 
and  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
he  was,   in    1784,   sent  to    England   for  the  eoni- 


1  There  is  a  tradition  pretty  well  established  that  while  an  apprentice 
to  Judge  Goldsborongh  at  his  seat  in  Talbot,  he  met  with  Miss  Callista 
Callister,  whose  charms  may  have  inspired  a  tender  passion  in  his  breast, 
and  whose  death  certainly  inspired  some  threnetic  stanzas,  which  were 
printed  in  the  Port  Folio,  and  acquired  considerable  vogue  in  their  day, 
but  are  now  justly  forgotten. 
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pletion  of  his  legal  studies.     He  was  entered  as   , 
student  at  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  his  grand- 
father defraying  the  necessary  expenses  attending 
his   residence   abroad.       His   most   intimate   cum- 
panion  in  London  was  Mr.  William  Vans  Murray, 
of  Dorchester   County,  also   a   student  of  Middh- 
Temple,  who   subsequently  rose   to    distinction   in 
political    life,    becoming    not    only    a    member    of 
Congress   but   a   Minister   at    the    Hague.     With 
him    Mr.    Bozman    maintained    a    personal    and 
epistolary  correspondence  until  the   death  of  .Mr. 
Murray;   and  some  of  the  letters  of  these  friemK 
recalling  incidents  of  their  life  in  Fig  Tree  Court. 
where  they  had  their  chambers,  indicate  that  tiny 
wrere  not  so  absorbed  in  study  as  to  decline  par- 
ticipating  in  the   gaieties,  or  if  it  must   be  told. 
the  dissipations  of  the  great  city.     After  spending 
several  years  at  this  school,  ''mastering  the  law- 
less science  of  our  law,"  he  returned  to  Maryland 
and  Talbot,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  various 
courts   of  the   State   and   county.      He  served   as 
Deputy    Attorney    General     under    the    eminent 
Luther    Martin,    his    warm    friend    and    associate. 
from  the   year    1789   to    1807,   but  it  is   believed 
he  never  held  any  other  office  of  trust  or  profit. 
It   does    not    appear   that   he  acquired    any  great 
distinction    as    an    advocate,   but   he  was    held    in 
hiirh  esteem  for  the  extent  of  his  legal  erudition 
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and  for  the  soundness  of  his  professional  judg- 
ments. His  abilities  and  tastes  iitted  him  for 
the  calm  and  quiet  duties  of  the  counsellor,  or 
better  still  for  the  deliberate  decisions  of  the 
judge,  rather  than  for  the  stormy  contests  and 
fallacious  plausibilities  of  the  pleader.  Some  of 
his  law  papers,  presented  to  the  General  Court 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals,  are  said  to  be  drawn 
up  with  extraordinary  acumen  and  research.  A 
kinsman,  perhaps  too  partial,  has  said  that  a  paper 
of  Mr.  Bozman,  presented  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
by  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case  of  Martindale 
and  Troupe,  familiar  to  most  legal  gentlemen  of 
this  State  through  "Harris  &  Mclienry's  Re- 
ports," where  it  is  inserted  without  name,  is  an 
actual  monument  of  abstruse  law,  learning  and 
forensic  dialectics ;  that  he  had  heard  a  most 
capable  scholar  and  jurist  declare  that  he  had 
frequently  resorted  to  its  logic  in  his  pleadings 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the. United  States, 
and  had  taken  occasion  to  say,  in  the  presence 
of  the  same  august  tribunal,  in  his  ignorance  of  its 
true  author,  that  there  was  but  one  mind  capable 
of  such  depth  of  reasoning — the  distinguished 
Marvlander,  William  Pinkney.  As  to  the  just- 
ness  of  this  estimate,  a  layman  is  incapable  of 
determining;  but  it  is  allowable  to  quote  the 
words  of  as  seyere  a  critic  as  any — Mr.  Bozman 
himself — that  the  argument  in  this  case,  first  set 
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forth  In  a  pamphlet  published  by  him  in  1794, 
hereafter  to  be  noticed,  '•  was  tlien  deemed,  In- 
most gentlemen  of  the  profession  of  the  law  in 
Maryland,  to  have  thrown  light  upon  a  very 
intricate  subject,  and  to  have  been,  without  doubt, 
the  foundation  of  the  reversal  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  a  judicial  decision  thereon'  in  the 
General  Court."—  (Bozman  MSS.) 

Some  essays  on  legal  subjects,  presently  to  be 
noticed,  give  evidence  of  excellent  equipment  for 
the  conflicts  of  the  courts  ;  but  where  agility  of 
mind  is  so  important  a  qualification  for  success, 
it  is  probable  the  weight  of  his  own  armor  was  a 
burden  and  the  length  of  his  own  sword  an  embar- 
rassment. Situated,  as  he  was,  in  a  small  and 
poor  community  remote  from  the  great  centres  of 
population  and  commerce,  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  his  practice  at  the  bar  won  for  him  neither 
munificent  emoluments  nor  dazzling  honors ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  man 
such  as  Mr.  Bozman,  whose  fortune,  moderate  as 
it  was,  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  pur- 
suing his  profession  for  a  livelihood,  and  one  who 
felt  his  own  capabilities  for  winning  the  higher 
prizes  and  palms,  if  such"  had  been  offered  for 
competition,  should  have  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion to  give  himself  up  to  those  pursuits  which, 
if  they  were  not  more  remunerative,  were  more 
pleasurable  than  the  petty  disputations  of  the 
courts  or  the  monotonous  routine  of  the  office. 
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It  is  not  known  when  lie  finally  abandoned 
legal  practice;  but  lie  bad  always  been  glad  to 
escape  the  turmoil  and  contention  which  it  in- 
volved, and  find  refuge  in  the  tranquil  retreats 
of  literature  and  science.  Cut  off,  as  he  was, 
from  the  aids  and  resources  of  literary  culture, 
privileges  enjoyed  by  residents  of  the  cities  — 
collections  of  books  and  intercourse  with  learned 
men — he  spent  his  life  in  the  seclusion  of  his  farm, 
and  the  income  of  a  moderate  fortune  and  profes- 
sional practice  in  accumulating  a  library  which 
for  the  day  might  be  called  extensive,  and  for 
any  day  choice  and  valuable.  This  library,  be- 
queathed to  his  nephew,  the  Hon.  John  Leeds 
Kerr,  sometime  Senator  of  the  United  States,  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Bozman  Kerr, 
Member  of  Congress  and  Minister  Resident  to 
Central  America,  and  was  sold  within  a  few  years 
past  in  the  City  of  Baltimore.  It  indicated  the 
wide  scope  of  Mr.  Bozman's  reading,  embracing, 
as  it  did,  the  best  productions  of  all  time  without 
excluding  the  current  literature  of  his  day.  Besides 
being  well-read  in  English  literature,  he  appears 
to  have  been  an  accomplished  classical  scholar 
and  to  have  possessed  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
French  language.  The  natural  sciences,  too, 
claimed  his  attention  ;  but  that  of  botany  seemed 
to  possess  for  him  the  greatest  interest — as  much, 
perhaps,  because  it  allied  itself  with  agriculture, 
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of  which  he  was,  in  common  with  most  gentlemen 
of  his  day  in  his  county,  a  diligent  practitioner. 
as  because  its  objects  presented  themselves  to  bis 
notice  in  his  daily  walks  and  demanded  more 
than  admiring  notice.  But  what  may  be  called 
the  sciences  of  man — those  that  relate  to  history 
and  government,  ethics  and  morals — engaged  his 
attention  more  than  any  other  during  his  maturer 
years.  He  says  of  himself:  "Whenever  the 
author's  occupation  in  life  permitted  his  indulgence 
in  any  literary  pursuit,  that  of  history  always  pre- 
sented to  him  the  greatest  attractions."  His 
information,  however,  was  extensive  upon  most 
subjects,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was 
"respected  as  a  man  of  learning  among  learned 
men."1 

But  Mr.  Bozman  was  not  content  to  enjoy  the 
productions  of  others  without  attempting  to  add 
something  of  his  own  to  the  repast  that  is  spread 
by  generous  minds  for  the  refreshment  of  all. 
In  his  day  "  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote 
with  ease  "  was  not  so  large  as  at  present.  Jour- 
nals and  other  periodicals  did  not  so  abound  as 
now,  invitino*  and  rewarding  literary  labor  of  every 

xThe  following  is  from  a  letter  date:l  August,  1793,  to  his  friend,  William 
Vans  Murray:  "...  I  was,  just  before  my  late  illness,  deep  in  physiog- 
nomy. I  had  lately  bought  a  London  abridgment  of  Lavater's  Essays.  I 
know  no  book  that  leads  a  man  to  such  thorough  investigation  of  himself 
in  what  I  would  call  a  philosophic  point  of  view — that  is,  as  an  Animal.  It 
is  a  science  hitherto  but  little  explored ;  but  depend  on  it,  that  before 
many  centuries  are  past,  deep  researches  will  be  made  in  it. 
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sort.  He  exercised  his  pen  industriously  and 
pleasurably,  but  not  gainfully.  He  occasionally 
dallied  with  the  Muses,  particularly  in  early  life, 
and  even  when  engaged  in  serious  work  he  was 
fond,  in  his  moments  of  relaxation,  of  exercising 
the  gentle  art  of  versification.  There  are  still 
extant  effusions  of  his,  both  in  print  and  in  manu- 
script, that  evince  some  skill  in  verse-making,  but 
none  of  the  divine  afflatus.  A  few  of  these  were 
thought  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  to  gain  insertion 
in  the  Morning  Herald  of  London  and  the  Port- 
folio of  Philadelphia  ;  but  they  are  strained  in 
sentiment  and  artificial  in  construction.  They 
are  only  valuable  as  literary  curiosities,  so  none 
of  them  need  be  here  presented  to  prove  his  want 
of  "the  vision  and  the  faculty"  of  the  true  poet.1 
He  was  a  contributor  of  articles  upon  subjects  of 
current  discussion  and  temporary  interest  to  other 
journals  of  the  large  cities.  These  articles  were 
apparently  welcomed  by  the  editors,  as  they  drew 
attention  and  sometimes  provoked  controversy. 
He  did  not  disdain  to  write  for  the  Eastern  Shore 
Herald,  the  little  weekly  journal  that  began  to 
be  issued  in  1790  in  the  town  of  Easton  and  was 
edited  by  James  Cowan — the  first  newspaper  pub- 
lished   upon    the   Eastern   Shore    and    the    third 

1  An  ode  on  the  Discovery  of  the  Georgian  Star,  an  Elegy  on  the  Death  of 
MLssC.C.  [Callista  Callister],  and  a  translation  of  Milton's  elegy  on  the 
Return  of  Spring,  are  his  best  and  those  from  which  he  derives  the  least 
discredit  as  a  poet. 
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printed  within  the  bounds  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. Many  of  his  communications,  over  the 
signature  of  Hortensius,  are  now  recognizable ;  but 
many  others,  anonymous  or  pseudonymous,  are 
not  distinguishable.  Those  that  are  known  to  be 
his  are  valuable  as  giving  us  an  insight  into  his 
character,  for  they  exhibit  him  in  bis  more 
familiar  moods.1 

But  besides  these  fugitive  pieces,  written  for  his 
own  or  others'  mental  diversion  or  to  serve  some 
temporary  purposes,  he  wrote  several  labored 
essays  upon  legal,  political  and  social  subjects. 
The  first  of  these  was  entitled  "  Observations  on 
the  Proposed  Bill,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  declare  and 
explain  the  Law  in  certain  cases  therein  men- 
tioned,' "  and  was  contained  in  a  pamphlet  of 
forty-three  pages,  printed  by  James  Cowan  at 
Easton  in  1794.  This  was  drawn  forth  by  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  to  "  remedy  the  consequences 
of  the  decision  of  the  General  Court  in  the  case  of 
ejectment  of  Martindale  versus  Troop,"  reported 
in  3  Harris  &  Mcllenry,  244,  and  was  a  statute 
of  limitations.  As  before  mentioned,  the  argu- 
ment of  this  essay  was  used  some  years  later 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  below. 


1He  assumed,  too,  the  r61e  of  the  unordained  homilist,  for  fragments  of  a 
sermon  of  his  have  been  found,  written,  perhaps,  to  test  his  own  powers  in 
an  unusual  line  of  literary  production. 
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It  attracted  so  much  attention  that  the  author 
resolved  to  publish  a  second  edition,  recast  and 
extended  however,  which  should  bear  the  title, 
"  Observations  on  the  Statute  of  21  Jac.  I.  ch.  16, 
in  application  to  Estates  tail."  This  he  intended 
should  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  "  Law  tracts  or 
Essays  on  Several  subjects  arising  under  the  Laws 
of  Maryland,"  and  though  it  was  prepared  and 
made  ready  for  the  press,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  published.1  This  production  seems 
to  display  the  possession  by  the  author  of  a  great 
legal  erudition  and  a  judicial  spirit  of  interpreta- 
tion ;  but  as  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  the 
indocti  laid,  as  Mr.  Bozman  calls  those  not  of 
the  profession,  to  pass  judgment  upon  its  merits, 
propriety  and  prudence  dictate  that  nothing  should 
here  be  said  of  this  essay  as  a  disquisition  upon 
law.  Nevertheless,  it  is  permissible  to  quote  a 
few  of  the  concluding  sentences  as  illustrative  of 
the  author's  opinion  upon  a  matter  affecting  the 
social  structure.     He  says  : 

"And  now,  as  I  flatter  myself  I  have  with  some 
success  endeavored  to  show,  that  this  proposed 
bill  is  neither  unconstitutional  nor  unjust,  I  shall 
conclude  this  subject  with  a  word  or  two  on  the 
policy  of  this  measure.      I  am  ready  to  acknow- 


1The  "  rough  copy"  of  this  enlarged  essay  is  in  existence  in  Mr. 
Bozman's  handwriting,  and  upon  this  lie  notes  that  he  had  made  a  "fair 
copy  "  for  the  printer. 
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ledge,  that  there  is  something  laudable  and 
amiable  in  the  conduct  of  a  man,  who  by  honest 
industry  and  moderate  economy  endeavors  t<; 
acquire  property  as  a  means  of  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  not  only  for  his  own  enjoyment,  but 
to  be  transmitted  to  his  children  after  his  decease. 
For  such  purposes  the  laws  do  well  in  encour- 
aging the  acquisition  of  property.  The  private 
virtues  of  life  are  by  these  means  fostered  and 
cherished.  The  gratitude  of  children  to  parents 
and  the  affections  of  families  to  each  other  are 
thereby  more  strongly  cemented.  The  activity 
and  industry  of  our  citizens  are  from  this  cause 
spurred  and  excited.  Hence  result  many  public 
advantages; — the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences, — the  extension  of  commerce, — and  the 
improvement  of  agriculture.  But  it  is  obvious 
to  have  the  full  effect  of  these  public  benefits, 
free  alienation  of  property  is  an  essential  circum- 
stance. When  property  is  made  unalienable,  it 
is  like  so  much  coagulated  blood  in  the  veins 
of  an  animal,  which  does  not  circulate.  It  is 
politically  unwholesome.  The  industry  of  our 
citizens  is  as  effectually  stopped  by  such  a  stag- 
nation of  property,  as  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
stirred  and  promoted  by  a  free  circulation.  And 
though  I  approve  of  a  parental  care  of  children, 
yet  I  feel  myself  forced  into  the  observation,  that 
this    apparent    fondness    for    posterity    most    fire- 
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quently  originates  from  a  sordid  itch  for  that 
contemptible  species  of  fame,  which  is  built  upon 
the  basis  of  wealth.  It  is  not  possible,  that  a  man 
can  feel  any  real  affection  for  those,  of  whom  he 
knows  nothing  and  of  whose  existence  he  can 
have  no  certainty.  His  children  about  him  are 
justly  the  objects  of  his  affection,  but  future  des- 
cendants can  only  raise  in  his  mind  an  imaginary 
attachment.  Thus,  to  put  it  in  the  most  favorable 
point  of  view — the  parsimonious  ancestor  may 
imagine  that  he  feels  a  sincere  affection  for  his 
future  unborn  posterity.  So  the  religious  fanatic 
frequently  fancies  that  he  feels  sensations  of  which 
neither  he  himself  nor  any  other  person  can  have 
any  clear  ideas.  The  building  up  of  a  family, 
like  the  endowment  of  a  monastery,  may  demon- 
strate the  zeal  of  the  devotee,  but  they  are  acts 
of  weakness,  on  which  reason  looks  with  pity. 
They  are  equally  gifts  to  superstitious  uses.  Per- 
petuities and  mortmain  produce  similar  incon- 
veniences to  society.  The  are  both  liable  to  the 
same  objections.  They  are  botli  clogs  to  the 
alienation  of  property.  Both  have  long  been 
held  in  abhorrence  and  detestation  by  the  laws  of 
England.  .  .  .  This  family  law,  as  it  has  been 
called,  has  ever  been  wisely  reprobated  and  leaned 
against  even  by  the  judges  of  England.  .  .  . 
With  us,  also,  they  have  been  so  far  discouraged 
that,  until  this  late  decision  of  the  General  Court, 
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it  was  thought  that  in  a  few  years  they  would 
have  been  utterly  extinct.  The  before-mentioned 
Act  of  1766,  Xov.,  ch.  21,  the  Act  of  1773,  June, 
ch.  1,  by  which  estates-tail  were  made  alienable 
by  deed  of  bargain  and  sale;  the  same,  reenaeted 
1782,  Xov.,  ch.  23 ;  the  late  act  regulating  descents, 
are  all  demonstrative  of  the  disposition  of  the 
people  of  the  State  towards  this  family  law.  Nor 
is  this  antipathy  founded  upon  an  improper 
prejudice.  It  is  an  unhappy  truth,  which  cannot 
well  be  avoided  under  any  form  of  government, 
that  power  and  wealth  are  concomitant.  If  prop- 
erty, by  a  restriction  of  alienation,  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  families,  it  must  follow  that  an 
acquisition  of  power  will  be  vested  in  them  in 
an  equal  proportion.  Hence  aristocracies  of  a  for- 
midable nature  might  spring  up.  Although  our 
State  Constitution  might,  perhaps,  be  improved 
by  a  few  alterations,  yet,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  it  is  certainly  as  happy  an  adjustment  of  the 
democratic  form  as  could  have  been  devised.  But 
if  we  once  s;ive  into  a  habit  of  encouraging  by 
our  laws  an  accumulation  of  wealth  in  families,  I 
know  not  how  lon^  we  may  retain  this  excellent 
form  of  government.  It  is  net  that  I  would  affect 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  claims  of  a  few  individuals 
to  some  latent  estates- tail.  It  is  the  frinciple 
which  I  combat.  I  repeat  it,  that  if  the  Legis- 
lature show  such  sacred  regard  to  these  imaginary 
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rights  of  families,  the  principle  may  hereafter  be 

adopted  and  engrafted  into  other  laws,  which 
may  lay  the  embryo  seeds  of  a  fatal  aristocracy. 
Whoever  recalls  to  his  mind  the  history  of  many 
governments  in  the  world  must  know  that  arista* 
rratic  republics  are  the  luckless  shapes  into  which 
democracies  in  the  flux  of  time  too  frequently- 
mould  themselves.  The  Republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa  bear  testimony  to  this.  Ought  we  not, 
therefore,  cautiously  to  avoid  even  the  least  pro- 
gress towards  so  unfortunate  a  deviation?  As 
we  have  taught  the  nations  of  the  earth  how  to 
obtain  liberty,  let  us  also  teach  them  how  to  pre- 
serve it."  * 

But  it  is  proper  to  say  that  although  the  whole 
drift  of  his  argument  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  proposed 
law  for  the  limitation  of  entails,  and  in  opposition 
to  systems  of  inalienable  hereditaments,  there  was 
a  recoil  of  his  mind  from  extreme  sentiments, 
then  prevalent,  antagonistic  to  the  perpetuation 
of  estates  by  a  settled  succession  of  heirs,  for  he 
says  elsewhere  in  this  essay :  "Although  I  have 
herein  allowed  full  scope  to  all  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  or  others,  to  the  impolicy  of  estates-tail  as 
a  mode  of  prohibiting  the  free  alienation  of  real 
property,    particularly    where    such    property    is 

1This  extract  has  been  copied  from  the  original  publication  of  1794. 
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rendered  intangible  to  creditors,  yet  I  beg  leave 
to  suggest  some  considerations  in  apposition 
thereto,  which  ought  I  think  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  midst  of  our  zeal  against  this  family-law^ 
as  it  has  been  called.  We  know  that  every  com- 
munity of'  mankind  existing;  under  almost  anv 
form  of  government  is  composed  rather  by  an 
aggregation  of  families  than  of  individuals.  The 
more  men  are  loosened  from  the  cares  and  affec- 
tions of  a  family  the  nearer  they  approximate  to 
that  individual  solitude  which  is  more  generally 
the  concomitant  of  a  savage  life.  When  a  man 
is  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children  who  look 
up  to  him  for  a  sustenance,  not  only  during  his 
uncertain  life,  but  to  be  provided  for  them  in 
case  of  his  death,  his  industry  is  stimulated  by 
such  circumstances  beyond  the  excitement  from 
almost  any  other  cause.  From  this  additional 
industry  thus  excited,  the  public,  as  all  political 
economists  acknowledge,  are  benefited.  This  in- 
dividual industry  is  also  further  promoted  by 
giving  to  the  person  thus  exercising  it,  the 
entire  disposition  of  all  the  property  so  acquired 
by  him;  and  such  right  of  disposition  ought  not 
to  be  confined  to  the  duration  of  his  life  only, 
but  he  ought  to  have  the  right  of  directing  the 
succession  of  his  property,  whether  real  or  per- 
sonal, after  his  decease,  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  most  consonant  with  his  feelings  and  opinions. 
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To  give  liim  this  right  by  no  means  implies  that 
he  should  have  the  power  of  so  fettering  his 
property,  in  directing  the  succession  of  it,  as 
that  it  should  not  be  at  all  times  amenable  to 
creditors,  who,  on  the  ostensible  faith  thereof 
might  happen  to  give  credit  to  those  to  whom 
he  has  thus  directed  the  succession.  Estates- 
tail,  therefore,  in  real  property,  when  they  are 
created  by  the  first  purchasers  or  acquirers  of 
such  property,  seem  to  be  a  mode  of  trans- 
mitting the  succession  of  such  property  justly 
allowable  as  the  reward  of  industry.  As  a  set -off 
against  the  disobedience  of  children,  before  men- 
tioned, as  an  objection  against  entails,  may  be 
mentioned  the  wanton  alienation  which  frequently 
occurs,  by  ungrateful  children,  of  all  the  property 
entailed  upon  them  by  an  industrious  and  affec- 
tionate parent,  from  all  those  of  his  family,  to 
whom  he  had  fondly  supposed  the  acquirements  of 
his  industry  might  accidentally  descend.  Under 
the  old  Provincial  Government  instances  fre- 
quently occurred,  some  of  which  have  conn*  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  author  of  this  essay,  wherein 
the  entailing  of  an  estate  has  been  the  means  of 
preserving  a  meritorious  family  from  want  and 
ruin,  where  an  ungrateful  heir  had  alienated 
such  entailed  estate  to  a  wanton  wife,  in  no 
manner  connected  by  the  tender  ties  of  blood  to 
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him,    who,    by   the    sweat  of  his   brow,   had   first 
industriously  acquired  it." 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Boznian 
carried  his  scheme  of  a  series  of  "  Law  Tracts " 
further  than  the  first  number ;  but  in  1802  a 
pamphlet  appeared  which,  though  anonymous  and 
bearing  no  imprint  of  the  name  of  the -publisher 
or  place  of  issue,  is  attributed  to  him  upon  excel- 
lent authority.1  It  constitutes  a  proposal  or  plan 
for  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Courts,  and  appears 
to  have  been  drawn  forth  by  the  disagreeable 
experience  of  the  evils  and  insufficiencies  of  the 
system  of  judicature  established  in  Maryland  by 
the  statute  of  1790.  This  system  was  condemned 
and  had  been  years  before  by  the  most  enlightened 
jurists  of  the  State,  who  were  considering  the  best 
methods  for  its  reformation.  Whether  the  sugges- 
tions made  in  this  essay  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Courts  were  regarded  as  valuable  it  is  impos- 
sible, at  this  day  and  in  the  absence  of  specific 
information,  to  declare  ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
the  merit  of  avoiding  revolutionary  methods  and 
of  being  based  upon  historical  precedent,  and 
they  adumbrated  the  system  which  was  adopted 
in  180o.     Besides  Orphans1  Courts  and  a  Criminal 

*The  following  is  the  full  title:  "A  new  arrangement  of  the  Courts  of 
Justice  of  the  State  of  Maryland  proposed.  Ea  jura,  vero,  quae  ipsa,  sibi 
quoeque  civitas  constituit,  swpe  mutari  solent,  vel  tacito  consensu  populi,  vel 
alia  postea  lege  lata.  Justin.  Inst.  Lib.  I.  Tit.  2.  Sec.  11.  Maryland: 
Printed  for  the  Author. 
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Court  for  Baltimore  City,  the  establishment  of 
Hundred  Courts,  County  Courts,  General  Courts 
and  Courts  of  Appeal  was  recommended,  and  the 
limits  of  jurisdiction  of  each  of  these  were  defined. 
It  would  be  pretentious  for  one  unacquainted  with 
law  and  the  procedures  of  law  tribunals  to  pass 
any  opinion  upon  the  worth  of  Mr.  Bozman's. 
scheme ;  but  an  extract  from  his  brochure  will 
serve  to  illustrate  *  the  character  of  one  class  of 
the  Courts  then  existing,  namely,  the  County 
Courts,  which,  if  the  picture  be  not  overdrawn, 
seem  to  have  been  falling,  and  deservedly  falling, 
into  contempt.  It  will  also  serve  to  present  some 
social  phases  of  the  time,  as  well  as  exhibit  the 
style  of  the  writer  when  in  his  lighter  vein.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  bench  of  the 
County  Courts  was  occupied  by  one  Chief  Justice, 
who  was  Chief  Justice  of  a  judicial  district  and 
alwavs  a  lawver,  and  of  two  Associate  Justices  of 
the  several  counties  in  the  district,  not  always 
nor  generally  of  the  legal  profession,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  puisne  Judges  of  the  mother 
countrv  and  some  of  the  States.  In  fact,  the 
Associate  Judges  in  Maryland  were  a  survival  of 
the  provincial  system  of  County  Courts,  with  their 
"  Worshipful  the  Commissioners  and  Justices  of 
the  Peace  and  Judges  of  the  Quorum. "  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  picture  Mr.  Bozman  paints 
in  the  following  extract  was  a  portrait  and  not  a 
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caricature:1  "To  illustrate  this  part  of  our  subject 
the  author  solicits  the  reader's  indulgence  iu  sup- 
posing, for  a  few  moments,  that  one  of  the  Cliief 
Justices  of  our  District  County  Courts  may  he  of 
the  following  character  :  Born  of  parents  descended 
from  the  most  ancient  and  wealthy  families  of  the 
State,  he  was  consequently  nurtured  in  the  very 
lap  of  our  provincial  aristocracy  and  educated  in 
the  aristocratic  principles  of  our  ancient  provincial 
gentry.  Thus  descended  and  thus  educated,  it  may 
be  naturally  supposed  that  he  affixes  high  con- 
sideration to  the  recommendations  of  wealth  and 
birth.  AVe  will  suppose  him  possessing  numerous 
family  connexions.  If  any  one  of  his  near  rela- 
tions, illustrious  both  for  his  wealth  and  birth,  shall 
be  summoned  to  the  vulgar  discharge  of  the  vulgar 
duties  of  a  juror,  he  is  released  from  that  trouble- 
some office,  and  permitted  to  return  home  to  the 
more  gentleman-like  and  agreeable  recreations  of 
tishino;  and  hunting ;  but  this  iudo-e,  so  hiu'hlv 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  an  aristocracy,  will  often- 
times most  absurdly  display  a  partiality  on  the 
side  of  democracy.  It  is  true,  this  partiality  is 
not  the  result  of  affection.     Like  the  Indian  in  his 

1The  gentleman  who.  in  1S02,  held  the  seat  of  Chief  Justice  was  the  Hon. 
James  Tilghman,  of  Queen  Anne's,  and  his  Associates  for  Talbot  were 
Samuel  Dickinson  and  Jacob  Gibson,  Esquires.  Of  one  of  these,  who  had 
been  more  than  once  indicted,  it  was  said  by  a  political  opponent  that  when 
he  was  seen  to  enter  the  Court-room,  there  was  always  doubt  whether  he 
was  to  occupy  the  dock  or  the  bench.  To  which  of  the  Justices  this  refer- 
ence was  made,  it  is  here  purposely  left  in  uncertainty. 
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adoration  of  a  daemon,  he  worships  through  fear. 
If  a  powerful  popular  democrat  comes  before  him 
to  be  lined,  either  for  an  offence  or  contempt,  he 
is  discharged,  sub  silent  io,  with  the  slightest  pos- 
sible fine  or,  perhaps,  without  any.  If  the  like 
character  happens  to  be  a  suitor  in  a  cause  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  on  a  point  of  law 
becomes  necessary,  the  like  subserviency  is  exhib- 
ited by  him ;  but  it  is  not  with  suitors  and 
offenders  merely  that  his  prejudice  and  his  par- 
tiality prevail — he  extends  them  to  the  attorneys 
at  the  bar.  He  dispenses  justice  on  a  system  of 
favoritism.  One  or  two  in  every  Court  of  his 
district  are  always  listened  to  with  the  most 
partial  attention.  If  any  who  does  not  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  his  favor  happens  to  be  con- 
cerned on  the  contrary  side,  he  is  not  looked  at 
or  listened  to  when  he  speaks.  All  his  argu- 
ments, however  forcible  or  pertinent  to  the  subject, 
are  treated  as  nothing  to  the  purpose.  He  is  inter- 
rupted by  doubtful  queries  without  the  slightest 
foundation.  If  he  is  addressing  the  jury  and  his 
remarks  are  likely  to  take  effect  on  them,  he  is 
stopped  as  wandering  from  the  evidence,  particu- 
larly if  one  of  the  favorites  is  so  uncandid  as  to 
intimate  a  wish  for  it.  Still  consistent  with  those 
aristocratic  principles  imbibed  in  his  youth,  his 
favorite  attorneys  are  most  commonly  his  rela- 
tions, and,  fortunately  for  his  permanence  in  office, 
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these  consist  of  both  Federal  and  anti-Federal 
characters.  While  one  drop  of  that  highly-rectitiod 
fluid  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  his  family  connec- 
tions can  be  traced,  they  may  boast  one  of  the 
attributes  of  royalty — they  never  can  be  wrong. 
It  is  proper  that  the  low-bred  attorney,  lifted 
from  among  the  swinish  multitude,  should  return 
to  his  filth  and  dirt  in  order  that  the  high-born 
lawyer  may  live  in  luxury.  Thus,  the  discerning 
suitor  soon  discovers  the  most  successful  counsel 
to  whom  he  must  commit  his  cause.  He  whispers 
to  himself,  this  judge  will  not  be  bribed  by  money, 
I  know ;  but,  what  is  tantamount,  if  I  employ  one 
of  his  favorites  I  am  sure  of  success.  Mean- 
while, this  righteous  judge  sits  with  looks  so 
mild,  so  placid  and  so  gentle  that  he  would  not 
hurt  a  fly,  so  he  would  not.  And  yet  so  deeply- 
rooted  are  his  prejudices  in  favor  of  wealth  and 
birth,  and  so  shameless  and  lost  is  he  to  every 
sentiment  of  delicacy  on  this  subject,  that  he  does 
all  this  beyond  the  ability  of  any  spectator,  even 
with  microscopic  assistance,  to  discern  the  slightest 
crimson  on  his  cheek.  Thus  are  those  canker- 
worms  of  justice,  bribery  and  corruption,  from 
their  detestable  vermicular  state,  changed  by  an 
invisible  transmutation  into  the  less  odious  and 
apparently  less  noxious  forms  of  partiality  and 
prejudice.  Should  I  be  told  that  such  a  character 
is  fictitious  and  nowhere  exists,  I  say  it  is  immaterial 
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to  the  present  purpose  whether  it  be  true  or  fabu- 
lous. It  is  sufficient  if  these  Courts,  constituted 
as  they  are,  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  creature, 
especially  when,  by  an  amendment,  such  an  exist- 
ence may  be  annihilated. 

"  But  where  are  the  Associates  all  this  while, 
it  may  be  asked?  Mute  as  alabaster  busts  on 
each  side  of  a  clock  over  a  chimney-piece.  The 
middle  machine,  it  is  true,  tells  the  time,  but  it 
may  tell  it  wrong.  The  silent  figures  though 
moulded  into  the  human  face  divine,  are  yet 
insensible  of  its  errors.  Under  the  old  system 
of  the  County  Courts  when  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  were  the  judges  thereof,  it  has  happened, 
that,  diffident  and  modest  men  have  refused  to 
qualify  under  a  commission,  because  thereby  they 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  acting  as  judges 
in  a  court  of  law.  .  .  .  Placed  upon  a  perfect 
equality  of  understanding,  they  had  no  superior 
among  themselves  on  whose  judgment  they  might 
repose  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than  their 
own.  But  now  the  Associates  absolutely  resign 
themselves  and  their  consciences  to  the  entire 
disposal  of  the  Chief  Justice.  He  is  the  Pope 
among  the  Cardinals.  His  doctrines  are  infalli- 
ble. As  in  the  Athanasian  creed  of  the  Trinity, 
although  there  are  three  persons,  yet  they  make 
but  one  Judge.  In  short,  it  has  always  appeared 
extraordinary  that  any  man  of  any  delicacy  would 
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accept  of  such  such  a  situation.  But  this  is  of 
trifling  consideration  wJien  compared  to  that  of  its 
importance  to  the  public."  Of  this  essay  it  may 
be  permitted  to  one  unlearned  in  the  law  to  say 
that,  while  it  does  not  display  the  extensive  erudi- 
tion which  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  one  before 
mentioned,  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  of  the 
same  kind  of  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  that 
justify  the  claim  that  has  been  made  for  the 
author  of  being  a  jurist  of  the  first  order.  But 
the  chief  merit  of  this  essay  lay  in  the  practical 
nature  of  its  suggestions  for  a  new  judicial  system 
for  Maryland  which,  while  they  indicated  acquaint- 
ance with  the  systems  of  other  states  and  countries, 
were  really  founded  upon  a  clear  conception  of 
the  needs  of  his  own  State  and  of  the  means  of 
satisfying  them. 

From  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society,  and  probably  before, 
Mr.  Bozman  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  its  plan 
for  solving  the  two  great  problems  on  which 
moralists  and  patriots  had  painfully  labored  for 
many  years,  namely,  the  extirpation  of  slavery 
and  the  destiny  of  the  negro  race  in  this  country. 
Of  these  two  problems  we,  in  our  own  day,  by  a 
most  costly  and  bloody  calculus,  have  solved  but 
one — we  have  abolished  slavery.  The  other  re- 
mains as  inscrutable  as  ever.  But  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  good  and  wise  men  thought 
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thev  had   discovered   the  key   to   the   sociological 
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enigmas  in  African  colonization.  We  now  know 
that  this  was  but  a  phantom,  born  of  the  "  enthu- 
siasm of  humanity/'  which  has  disappeared  in  the 
broad  light  of  experience.  Mr.  Bozman,  however, 
was  one  of  those  who  believed  in  its  reality  and 
efficiency.  In  1820  he  wrote  an  essay  and  pub- 
lished it  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  approval 
of  the  scheme  of  the  society  for  the  transportation 
of  the  whole  African  race  in  America  to  their 
original  seat.1  There  was  something  exceedingly 
captivating  in  this  scheme  to  benevolent  and 
patriotic  minds — so  much  so,  that  they  did  not 
pause  to  consider  its  want  of  feasibility.  While 
advocating  this  project  as  a  practical  answer  to 
most  embarrassing  ethical  and  social  questions, 
and  also,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
himself  of  the  imputation,  more  dreaded  formerly 
than  the  present  generation  can  imagine,  of  being 
an  Abolitionist,  for  which  his  early  training  among 
the  Friends,  and  his  known  hostility  to  slavery  on 
the  grounds  of  political  and  economical-,  inex- 
pediency, seem  to  have  given  some  foundation, 
he   took    occasion    to   declare   explicitly  his   belief 

lThe  title  of  this  essay  is  as  follows:  An  Essay  on  the  late  institution  of  the 
American  Society  for  Colonizing  the  Free  People  of  Color  of  the  United  States. 
Washington:  Printed  by  Davis  and  Force,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  1820,  pp. 
83.  The  subject  was  treated  of  under  three  heads  in  as  many  sections. 
Sec.  1.  As  to  the  Justice  and  Kectitude  of  the  Measure.  Sec.  2.  As  to  the 
Policy  and  Necessity  of  the  Measure.  Sec.  3.  As  to  the  Expediency  and 
Practicability  of  the  Measure. 
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in  the  natural  inequality  of  the  races,  founded 
upon  distinctness  of  origin,  his  approval  of  the 
policy  of  retaining  the  negro  in  a  state  of  slavery 
as  long  as  he  should  be  in  contact  with  the  white 
man,  and  his  condemnation  of  any  interference 
with  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  either  by 
individual  intermeddling  or  governmental  inter- 
position, as  calculated  to  render  the  condition  of 
the  negro  less  tolerable,  the  conduct  of  the  master 
less  kindly  and  considerate,  and  the  general  well- 
being  of  society  less  secure  and  happy.  Clearly 
Mr.  Bozman,  upon  this  subject,  was  not  materially 
in  advance  of  a  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
was  cherishing  illusions  which  he  shared  with  the 
most  comprehensive  and  benevolent  minds  of  the 
time,  and  which,  in  fact,  are  not  yet  wholly  dis- 
pelled, namely,  that  nothing  but  evil  could  result 
from  freeing  the  blacks,  and  that  the  trans- 
portation of  millions  of  that  race  to  the  shores  of 
Africa  was  a  practicable  scheme.  In  truth,  politi- 
cal science,  of  which  he  was  merely  a  student, 
was  then  only  advancing  to  the  position,  and 
political  art,  in  which  he  had  no  experience,  was 
then  only  receiving  that  development  they  have 
since  attained,  in  which  justice  is  regarded  as  the 
only  sure  basis  of  public  policy  and  equality  of 
rights  the  best  security  of  social  order.  The 
doctrine  of  the  "higher  law"  of  morals  as  domi- 
nating  statutory  provisions  or  customary  regula- 
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tions  having  the  force  of  law  had  not  then  received 
such  confirmatory  arguments  as  the  events  of  the 
last  fifty  years  have  afforded,  nor  had  benevolence, 
with  eyes  too  suffused  with  tears  for  suffering 
man,  perceived — nor  does  it  yet  seem  to  see — that 
the  best  assistance  it  can  give  the  weak  and  unfor- 
tunate is  to  afford  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  free 
exercise  of  their  own  unaided  efforts.  Slavery 
has  been  abolished  without  being  followed  bv  the 
evils  prognosticated  by  Mr.  Bozman  and  by  those 
deemed  wise  in  their  day ;  and  colonization  has 
foiled,  though  suggested  by  the  purest  morality, 
advocated  by  the  best  intelligence  and  sustained 
by  the  most  liberal  beneficence.  It  might  have 
been  expected  of  a  man  like  him,  viewing  society 
from  the  serene  heights  of  philosophy,  that  he 
would  have  been  able  to  have  clearer  perceptions 
than  those  of  his  cotemporaries  living  upon  a 
lower  plane  ;  but  if  any  excuse  be  required  for 
his  limited  and  defective  vision,  it  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  he  wrote  when  the  moral  atmos- 
phere was  filled  with  the  clouds  of  the  Missouri 
controversy,  and  when  the  benevolent  scheme  of 
colonization  was  too  readily  welcomed,  in  default 
of  a  better,  as  a  refuge  from  the  greater  political 
tempest  which  that  storm  but  heralded,  which  he 
himself  anticipated,  and  which  it  has  been  our 
fortune  to  experience  in  all  its  destructive  violence 
but  purifying  sequences. 
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Besides  these  essays,  which  were  printed  and 
of  which  copies  remain,  Mr.  Boznian  wrote  two 
others  that  never  saw  the  light  of  publicity*.  One 
of  these,  prepared  during  the  winter  preceding 
his  death,  was  upon  the  Law  of  Treason  in  the 
United  States — an  obscure  and  difficult  subject  con- 
sidering the  duplex  nature  of  our  government, 
under  which  States  claiming  independence  form 
a  confederation  claiming  paramount  allegiance. 
Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  contents  of 
this  essay,  for  as  Mr.  Bozman  was  doubtful  of  the 
propriety  of  publishing  it,  and  was  desirous  of 
having  criticism  upon  it  after  its  completion,  it 
was  submitted  to  some  of  his  learned  friends  of 
the  City  of  Baltimore.  He  dying  soon  after,  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  one  of  them,  and  though 
his  literary  executor,  Mr.  John  Leeds  Kerr,  made 
diligent  search  for  the  manuscript,  he  was  unable 
to  discover  the  place  of  its  deposit.  It  may  yet 
be  recovered.1  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
reason  of  its  suppression  was  the  expression  of 
high  Federal  sentiments  and  the  controversion 
of  the  doctrines  of  State  sovereignty.  Who  shall 
say  of  what  service  it  might  have  been  in  our 
late  troubles? 

The  second  unpublished  essay  referred  to  was 
upon   the  Prime   Causes   leading   to  the  Be  volution. 

*It  is  said  the  manuscript  was  sent  to  either  the  Hon.  Robert  Goodloe 
Harper,  or  to  General  William  H.  Winder,  friends  of  Mr.  Bozman  and 
eminent  lawyers. 
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It  was  incomplete  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
was  probably  abandoned  as  treating  of  a  dan- 
gerous subject.  One  who  saw  this  fragment  has 
stated  that  in  it  the  lofty  principles  which  are 
commonly  attributed  to  the  leaders  of  that  move- 
ment were  questioned,  and  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  the  spirit  of  party  and  the  solicita- 
tion of  self-interest  were  made  conspicuous  ;  that 
while  there  was  nothing  but  praise  for  "Washing- 
ton, there  were  animadversions  of  great  severity 
upon  Franklin,  to  whom  was  denied  the  posses- 
sion of  good  morals,  high  motive  of  personal 
conduct,  disinterested  patriotism  and  even  origi- 
nality in  either  his  writings  or  his  discoveries.  If 
this  be  a  correct  representation,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  Bozman  remembered  the  opinions 
of  his  Tory  grandfather,  John  Leeds,  and  was 
biassed  by  them  in  his  judgments  of  the  men  of 
his  time;  and  that  he  was  affected,  too,  by  his 
own  political  views,  which  were  more  nearly  in 
accord  with  the  virtual  aristocracy  of  Washington 
than  with  the  essential  democracy  of  Franklin. 
If  Mr.  Bozman  had  completed  this  essay,  it  is 
believed  he  would  have  thrown  light  upon  an 
obscure  subject  in  our  national  history,  namely, 
the  motives  and  methods  of  our  much-lauded  revo- 
lutionary sires,  whom  patriotic  legend  has  invested 
with  excellences  almost  as  preternatural  as  those 
of  the  saints  in  mediaeval  hagiography. 
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Much  more  has  been  said  of  these  minor  produc- 
tions of  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bozman  than  such  {/fa*/// 
would  seem  to  deserve,  for  the  reason  that  tin 

are  teas  known  than  his  _-  fcer  work,  the  fl  *wy 
of  Maryland,  upon  which  his  reputation  mainly 
depends.  TL:-  is  bo  familiar  that  an  extendi 
notice  of  it  would  be  superfluous.  The  outward 
in  idents  in  the  lives  of  men  of  letters  are,  ior 
the  most   part.  :"-.-  i   of  but   little  importance 

compared  with  those  of  men  of  action.  Their 
graphies  are  histories  rather  of  thoughts  than 
of  deeds.  If  they  could  be  written  with  complete- 
ness, to  the  projection  of  -  great  work 
would  2  en  the  importance  that  is  ssigned  to 
the  conception  of  a  great  policy  by  the  state-man. 
and  the  publication  of  a  great  book  would  be 
made  to  correspond  with  the  winning  of  a  great 
battle  by  _  -.:  soldier.  In  the  before 
it  would  V;  interesting  to  know  by  what  mental 
paths  Mr.  Bozman  was  led  to  the  undertaking  of 
the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  his  native  State. 
As  the  history  of  any  country  is  largely  written 
in  its  laws  and  customs  the  student  of  the  p:  - 
7;  -ion  he  adopted  almost  necessarily  I  a 
student  of  history,  and  it  was  thus,  in  all  pro*  - 
bility.  that  he  is  led  by  his  legal  studies 
duties  to  the  determination  of  collecting  and  order- 
ing those  leenrrenees,  eiremnstai  -  or  eve." 
which    gav      pin    to    the    laws    he    was    called 
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upon  to  interpret  and  apply.  But  not  only  may 
the  requirements  of*  his  vocation  .have  suggested 
the  study  of  his  State's  history,  but  it  furnished 
him  with  excellent  preliminary  equipment  for 
such  a  task.  Wliat  other  preparation  he  made 
aside  from  his  acquaintance  with  early  Maryland 
law  and  by  his  extensive  and  varied  reading  can 
only  be  conjectured.  It  is  not  believed  that  an 
examination  of  colonial  papers  in  public  offices  or 
private  hands  made  any  part  of  his  duty  or  his 
pleasure  during  his  residence  at  the  Temple  in 
London.  His  work  does  not  betray  evidence  that 
he  had  access  to  any  sources  of  information  other 
than  those  of  printed  works  and  the  records  of 
the  Province  and  State  at  Annapolis.  These  were 
most  industriously  searched  and  laboriously  copied. 
As  early  as  1805,  as  he  himself  states,  he  "  under- 
took the  task  of  examining  the  Provincial  records 
at  Annapolis,  with  a  view  of  extracting  from  them 
the  necessary  materials  for  his  design  "  of  com- 
piling and  digesting  them  into  a  historical  work. 
After  proceeding  as  far  in  the  execution  of  his 
purpose  as  the  writing  of  an  Introduction  to  a 
History  of  Mart/land  and  a  single  chapter  of  the 
body  of  the  book,  embracing  the  events  of  three 
years  only  from  the  date  of  the  settlement  in  1G34, 
he  learned  that  Mr.  Kilty,  the  capable  compiler 
of  the  Land  Holder  s  Assistant,  was  engaged  upon 
a  similar  work,  and,  knowing  his  superior  facilities 


for  its  execution,  being  the  Clerk  of  the  Land 
Office  of  the  Stare,  he  abandoned  his  scheme  and 
contented  himself  with  the  publication,  in  1811, 
of  the  introduction  and  single  chapter.  Mr.  Kilty 
dying  while  these  were  passing  through  the  press, 
Mr.  Bozman,  after  the  appearance  of  his  volume, 
resumed  his  interrupted  labors,  and  continued 
them  with  the  utmost  zeal  for  some  years  with  a 
purpose  of  continuing  his  history  until  the  time 
when  the  Province  of  Maryland  became  an  inde- 
pendent State  and  member  of  the  great  Confedera- 
tion ;  but,  unfortunately,  rapidly  declining  health 
prevented  the  full  accomplishment  of  this  purpose, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  limit  his  task  by  con- 
tinuing his  account  to  a  date  no  later  than  1660 — 
the  epoch  of  the  restoration  of  the  royal  authority 
in  England  and  the  colonies — so  that,  to  our  incal- 
culable loss,  we  have  a  history  of  Maryland  from 
his  pen  for  only  twenty-six  to  thirty  years.  After 
the  death  of  the  historian  in  1823,  his  manuscript 
was  found  in  such  a  state  of  completeness  that 
his  executor  and  nephew,  the  Hon.  John  Leeds 
Kerr,  was  enabled  to  offer  it,  without  revision  or 
emendation,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
for  publication  at  the  public  expense.  This  gene- 
rous act  was  performed  by  him  in  1834  in  a 
graceful  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  the  proffer  was  coupled  with  no 
other   conditions    than   that   the   work   should    be 
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printed  within  two  years  and  in  a  style  worthy 
of  its  merit,  creditable  to  the  State  and  with  due 
regard  to  correctness.  With  a  promptness  indi- 
cative of  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  book, 
the  donation  was  accepted  by  the  Legislature,  and 
the  Governor  and  Council  were  authorized  and 
required  to  contract  for  the  printing  and  publish: 
ing  of  five  hundred  copies.  Accordingly,  in  1837, 
it  made  its  appearance  in  two  volumes,  with  such 
corrections  and  additions  as  Mr.  Bozman  had  made 
to  the  original  Introduction  since  its  first  issue  in 
•1811,  and  with  such  editorial  supervision  by  Mr. 
Kerr  as  was  necessary  to  secure  accuracy  of  typo- 
graphical execution.1  Thus  it  was  that  Maryland, 
raising  no  useless  cenotaph  of  perishable  stone  or 
bronze  to  one  who  had  erected  his  own  enduring 
monument,  honored  herself  and  him  when  she  thus 
laureated  the  work  of  her  first  historian. 

There  is  no  purpose  to  enter  here  into  any 
extended  criticism  of  this  most  important  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  this  Province.  It  was 
the  first  serious  attempt  of  its  kind,  and  as  such 
is  entitled  to  consideration ;  but  its  precedence  is 
not  one  of  time  only  but  of  rank  also,  for  it  must 
be  conceded  that  no  other  equals  it  in  those  quali- 
ties which  distinguish  true  history  from  mere  chro- 

xThe  book  bore  this  title:  M  The  History  of  Maryland, from  its  first  settle- 
ment in  1633  to  the  Restoration  in  1660,  with  a  copious  Introduction  and  Notes 
and  Illustrations,  by  John  Leeds  Bozman.  2  vols.  8vo.  Baltimore,  James 
Lucas,  and  E.  K.  Deaver,  1837. 
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nological  or  topical  narration  ;  the  clear  percep- 
tion and  statement  of  the  true  catenation  of  events  ; 
the  interpretation  of  their  significance,  both  in 
their  antecedents  and  consequents ;  the  compre- 
hension of  the  factors  of  social  change  or  evolu- 
tion ;  the  insight  into  the  motives  and  characters 
of  men — in  short,  the  broad  but  perspicuous  treat- 
ment of  whatsoever  subject,  principal  or  ancillary, 
that  is  presented  for  contemplation.  Its  value  is 
recognized  by  every  student  on  account  of  the 
extent  and  depth  of  its  researches,  the  accuracy 
and  fulness  of  its  statements,  and  for  the  pro- 
fundity or  acuteness  of  its  philosophical  and  polit- 
ical reflections.  It  is  appealed  to  as  an  authority, 
which  few  venture  to  impeach,  for  all  matters 
relating  to  the  early  exploration  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  its  tributaries,  and  to  the  location  and  con- 
dition of  the  Indian  tribes  settled  along  their 
shores  ;  for  all  the  circumstances  leading  to  and 
attending  the  plantation  of  Maryland  by  the 
Calverts ;  for  the  transactions  of  the  palatinate 
government  instituted  by  the  Lord  Proprietary 
and  of  that  set  up  under  the  protection  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England ;  for  those  occurrences 
which  were  either  important  in  themselves  or 
were  illustrative  of  the  religion,  the  politics,  the 
industry,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Province. 
In  it  the  author  has  most  industriously  collected, 
judiciously   estimated    and    clearly   presented   his 


. 
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materials,  and  whatever  may  be  or  may  have 
been    accomplished    by   the    labors    of    subsequent 

(historians  in  the  same  fields,  it  will  be  confessed 
that  Mr.  Bozman  has  gathered  the  sheaf  if  he  has 
not  gleaned  all  the  scattered  straws  of  our  early 
provincial  annals.  His  style  is  lucid,  full  of  dig- 
nity, without  inflation  or  useless  ornamentation.    • 

But  the  History  of  Mr.  Bozman  is  not  entitled 
to  unqualified  praise,  excellent  as  it  is ;  for  while 
it  is  a  mine  from  which  later  writers  have  drawn 
their  ore  of  valuable  facts,  it  is  one  from  which 
they  have  inhaled  the  vapors  of  erroneous  opinion. 
Accurate  as  were  his  statements,  his  judgments 
are  not  always  to  be  approved.  He  takes  no  pains 
to  conceal  his  antipathies  to  the  Puritans,  both  in 
England  and  America,  and  the  conduct  of  those 
of  them  who  made  Virginia  and  Maryland  their 
home,  and  who  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
those  provinces  during  a  portion  of  the  period  of 
which  he  writes,  received  his  severe  reprobation. 
The  intolerance  of  religious  dissent,  the  austerity 
of  morals,  the  sternness  of  civil  and  domestic  disci- 
pline, the  harshness  of  manners,  the  acerbity  of 
disposition  that  have  been  attributed  to  these 
people  in  Old  and  New  England  were  either 
greatly  exaggerated  or  they  were  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  favoring  circumstances  of  their  new 
home  in  these  southern  provinces  ;  for  the  severe 
traits  of  Puritan  character  never  impressed  them- 
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selves  strongly  or  permanently  upon  those  of  their 
persuasion  who  were  settled  along  the  Chesapeake, 
and  their  political  dominancy,  which  was  brief  and 
passed  away  with  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
restoration  of  monarchy,  left  scarcely  a  trace  behind 
upon  the  social  structure.  Much  more  has  been 
made  of  their  alleged  misrule  in  Maryland,  and 
particularly  of  their  intolerance  of  religious  dissent, 
than  can  be  justified  by  historic  facts,  and  though 
Mr.  Bozman  is  not  the  most  severe  of  their 
censors,  he,  of  our  State  historians,  is  most  largely 
responsible,  because  of  his  high  character,  for  the 
perpetuation  of  injurious  ascriptions.  He  cannot 
escape  the  imputation  of  that  illiberality  which  he 
severely  condemns  in  others,  and  he  has  not  the 
apology  for  this,  if,  indeed,  it  be  an  apology,  of 
religious  zealotry. 

Again,  his  injustice  to  Claiborne,  who  held  at 
one  time  a  Puritan  commission,  may  possibly  be 
traced  as  much  to  his  prejudices  against  those 
sectaries  as  to  a  conviction  of  the  illegality  of  his 
pretensions  and  the  factious  nature  of  his  proceed- 
ings. Of  his  presentation  of  the  case  of  the  "  evil 
genius  "  of  the  colony,  as  he  has  been  called,  there 
has  been  of  late  years  ample  criticism  to  show  that 
his  estimate  of  this  much-injured  man's  motives 
and  actions  is  not  defensible,  and  Avas  more  largely 
affected  by  prejudices  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  one  whose  ideal  of  the  true  historian  is 
he  who,  with  "  steady  temper," 
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"  Can  look  on  guilt,  rebellion,  fraud  arid  Ciosar, 
In  the  calm  lights  of  mild  philosophy.'' 

JNor  is  the  History  without  its  defects  as  a  work 
of  literary  art.  The  most  obvious  of  these  and  the 
only  one  that  shall  he  mentioned  is  the  intro- 
duction of  much  matter  of  slight  relevancy  to  the 
narrative,  which,  however  interesting  and  valua- 
ble, has  given  it  a  great  prolixity.  This  is  most 
conspicuous  in  his  notes.  One  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  his  book  was  written  as  much  to 
furnish  the  author  with  an  occasion  to  use  his 
large  stores  of  learning  and  an  opportunity  to 
express  his  opinions  or  expose  his  speculations 
upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects  as  to  furnish  the 
student  of  Maryland  history  with  a  clear  and 
connected  recital  of  events  occurring  within  the 
period  of  which  he  treats,  their  causes,  their  con- 
sequences and  their  relations.  The  great  scope 
which  he  was  giving  to  his  work  may  have  been 
one  cause  of  its  abandonment,  for  there  must  have 
come  to  him  a  sense  of  the  disproportion  between 
his  subject  and  his  method  of  its  treatment.  Pie 
must  have  seen  that  he  was  making  a  statue  that 
was  colossal — gigantesque — of  a  diminutive  per- 
sonage. But  after  criticism  has  exhausted  itself 
in  the  detection  of  defects,  both  of  design  and 
execution,  it  will  at  last  confess  that  the  work  of 
Mr.    Bozman,    as    tar   as   completed,    is   the   most 
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successful  attempt  yet  made  to  give  an  imperish- 
able presentment  of  Maryland  history. 

As  evidence  of  the  estimate  in  which  Mr. 
Bozman  was  held  by  literary  and  scientific  men, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  December,  1811,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Jfew  York  Historical 
Society,  and  in  February,  1819,  a  Counsellor  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts — an  honor  repeated  for  several  suc- 
cessive years.  Xor  was  his  reputation  confined 
to  his  own  country,  some  knowledge  of  him  as  a 
man  of  science  and  letters  having  reached  the 
Scandinavian  savans,  for  in  1840,  long  after  his 
death,  the  diploma  of  membership  in  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquities  of  Copenhagen  was 
forwarded  to  him  as  if  still  living.  It  is  probable 
he  was  a  fellow  of  other  like  bodies ;  but  of  this 
evidence  is  not  at  hand  and  hardly  worth  the 
seeking.  Enough  is  known  to  show  that  he  was 
regarded  as  "  learned  among  learned  men." 

Passing  now  from  a  consideration  of  the  literary 
life  of  Mr.  Bozman  to  that  which  is  more  intimate 
or  personal,  it  may  be  noted  that,  receiving  his 
earliest  religious  impressions  from  his  Quaker 
mother,  he  retained  a  respect  for  the  Society  of 
which  she  was  a  member  that  was  born  rather  of 
filial  affection  than  of  approval  of  its  doctrines  and 
practices  ;  but  subsequent  association  and  educa- 
tion  essentially  modified   those   impressions.     He 
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really  grew  up  under  training  that  led  him  to  a 
strict  observance  of  the  prescribed  forms,  if  not 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  stated  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  established  in  Maryland 
and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. His  regular  attendance  upon  religious  ser- 
vices may  have  been  given  -  in  compliance  with 
genteel  or  useful  custom  rather  than  in  satisfac- 
tion of  a  devout  feeling  or  pious  obligation ;  and 
the  cordial  relations  he  maintained  with  some  of 
the  clergv  may  have  been  a  mere  indulgence  of  the 
social  instinct  and  not  a  spiritual  communion. 
Some  views  of  his,  often  privately  expressed  and 
then  published  in  his  Essay  on  Colonization,  upon 
the  distinct  oriain  of  the  races  of  men,  that  were  not 
in  harmonv  with  the  orthodox  teaching  of  the  time, 
possibly  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  which  prevailed 
of  his  being  sceptical  upon  more  than  one  point 
of  Christian  belief;  but  it  is  so  common  to 
attribute  this  to  anyone  who  shows  independence 
of  thought  upon  such  matters  as  theology  claims 
to  have  determined  once  and  for  all,  that  the 
imputation  against  Mr.  Bozman  may  be  dismissed 
as  unfounded.1  He  had  been  too  voracious  a 
reader  to  allow  the  works  of  the  Deists  of  the 
last  century  to  escape  his  perusal  and  the  yet 
more   damaging   books    of    the   apologists    of   the 

1  Nevertheless,  there  are  passages  in  his  History  that  are  difficult  of 
reconciliation  with  a  belief  in  certain  accepted  Christian  dogmas. 
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same  period.  If  these  affected  his  opinions  upon 
certain  fundamental  questions  of  faith,  lie  felt  no 
obligation  to  be  the  propagandist  of  unbelief,  and 
therefore  he  cast  none  of  his  doubts  before  others 
to  be  stumbling-blocks  to  those  who  painfully  but 
hopefully  climb 

"  the  world's  great  altar  stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God/' 


Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Mr.  Bozman's 
prejudices  against  Puritanism.  These  were  ex- 
tended to  Methodism,  the  legitimate  successor  of 
that  form  of  religion,  which  began  to  be  taught 
and  professed  in  his  own  county  about  the  time 
when  he  became  capable  of  independent  thought. 
The  extravagances  that  attended  its  early  preach- 
ing were  condemned  by  him  as  savoring  of 
fanaticism,  and  its  fundamental  doctrine  of  "justi- 
fication by  faith "  was  pronounced  by  him  to  be 
as  pernicious  to  good  morals  as  the  practice  of  the 


Church  of  Rome  of  granting  indulgences.1  His 
attitude  towards  the  Roman  Catholics  was  one  of 
great  liberality — apologetic  in  cases  of  evident 
error  and  commendatory  where  praise  could  pos- 

lIn  a  note  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  Maryland  he 
said:-  "It  must  he  acknowledged  by  those  who  suffer  themselves  to  reason 
on  such  subjects,  that  the  unbounded  confidence  which  is  taught  by  modern 
fanatics  to  be  placed  in  the  efficacy  of  faith,  in  preference  to  good  works,  in 
obtaining  salvation,  lias  much  the  same  pernicious  effect  on  the  moral  con- 
duct of  human  society  as  the  actual  granting  of  indulgences  by  the  supreme 
pontiff  of  Rome."     Page  289. 
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sibly  be  bestowed,  but  he  refused  to  accord  to 
them  the  credit  of  establishing  religious  toleration 
in  the  infant  province. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bozman  was  a  Federalist  of  the 
school  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  the  elder 
Adams,  and  there  is  ground  for  believing  there 
remained  in  his  blood  a  taint  of  the  Toryism'  of 
his  grandfather,  John  Leeds.  The  administration 
of  Washington  needed  no  support  from  him ;  but 
that  of  Adams,  under  which  parties  began  to  be 
alligned,  was  ably  defended  by  his  pen,  while  the 
democracy  of  Jefferson  was  the  object  of  his 
alternate  vituperation  and  ridicule.  He  witnessed 
with  no  composure  the  spread  of  sentiments  ema- 
nating from  this  great  statesman  and  tribune 
which  he  deemed  levelling  and  libertine ;  for  he 
was  so  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  the  belief 
that  the  people  could  be  governed  only  by  their 
superiors  in  wealth,  morals  and  intelligence,  that 
he  was  incapable  of  seeing  how  much  of  political 
wisdom  there  generally  is  in  the  popular  in- 
stincts, and  how  little  there  often  is  in  the 
reasoned  conclusions  of  the  patrician  statesman  or 
the  cloistered  scholar.  He  never  outlived  the  ter- 
rors of  French  Jacobinism,  to  which  he  likened 
the  radicalism  of  the  American  Democracy  ;  but 
he  lived  loni*  enough  to  see  the  hisrh  Federalism 
which  he  avowed  discredited  and  become  even  a 
reproach.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  judging 
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from  his  frequent  contributions  to  the  newspapers 
of  an  intense  partisan  tone,  and  his  attendance 
upon  political  meetings,  the  proceedings  of  which 
were  characterized  by  a  vehement  support  of 
Federal  measures  that  had  provoked  violent  oppo- 
sition, he  was  deeply  interested  in  politics.  In 
September,  1794,  he  gave  notice  through  the 
public  press,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  time,  that  he  proposed  to  stand  as  a  candi- 
date for  a  seat  in  the  Lower  House  of  Assembly ; 
but  if  he  did  stand  and  receive  the  votes  of  the 
Federal  electors  he  was  beaten  in  the  contest,  for 
the  Republicans,  or  Democrats  as  they  were  sub- 
sequently called,  were  triumphant.  Whether  dis- 
gusted with  the  methods  employed  to  effect  his 
defeat  or  discouraged  by  its  accomplishment — 
whether  from  a  repugnance  to  the  defilement  of 
political  contests  or  from  a  consciousness  that  his 
manners  and  opinions  were  not  such  as  to  win 
for  him  the  popular  voice,  he  never  again  de- 
scended to  the  arena,  though  he  long  remained 
an  inactive,  but  not  indifferent,  spectator  of  the 
party  combats.  He  never  held  but  one  office,  and 
that  not  an  elective  one,  having  been  appointed 
by  his  friend,  the  lion.  Luther  Martin,  to  be  the 
Deputy  Attorney-General  for  Talbot  and  Caro- 
line Counties.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  public  education, 
and  particularly  of  higher  education.     It  is  doubt- 
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fill  whether  his  views  of  the  true  and  proper 
functions  of  government  were  such  as  to  lead 
him  to  assume  the  advanced  ground  now  held  by 
statesmen  —  that  all  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity shall  be  educated  at  the  common  charge; 
for  this  has  been  attained  only  of  later  years, 
and  approach  to  it  Las  been  made  by  the  way  of 
government  appropriation  to  the  schools  of  a 
superior  grade.  It  is  a  modern  idea  that  it  is 
of  more  importance  to  the  common  weal  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  should  have,  at  least, 
the  elements  of  learning,  than  that  there  should 
be  a  small  well-educated  class  from  which  the 
guides  and  governors  should  be  drawn.  The 
Easton  Academy,  founded  in  1796  in  his  own 
county,  therefore,  was  a  school  for  whose  success 
he  manifested  a  solicitous  interest.  It  was  largely 
through  his  agency  that  this  institution  escaped 
shipwreck  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  voyage, 
through  a  partisan  and  sectarian  attempt  to  place 
an  incompetent  teacher  at  its  helm,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Rev.  John  Bowie,  whose  Church  of 
England  connection  and  whose  Tory  or  non-juring 
sentiments  Mr.  Bozman  declared  ought  to  be  no 
impediment  to  his  induction  as  Principal  of  the 
Academy,  and  whose  excellent  accomplishments 
as  a  teacher,  and  pure  character,  albeit  he  was 
called  the  ;*  lighting  parson,"  would  secure  its 
success  and  permanency. 
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Beyond  what  relates  to  his  professional  and 
literary  labors,  little  is  known  of  Mr.  Boznian. 
His  life  was  even  less  diversified  with  incidents 
worthy  of  mention  than  the  lives  of  most  men  of 
letters.  After  his  retirement  from  the  bar  it  was 
one  of  almost  complete  seclusion  and  learned 
leisure.  His  home  at  Belleville,  to  which'  from 
the  town  of  Easton  he  removed  in  1795,  and  then 
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named  by  himself,  consisting  of  a  long  range  of 
low  cottage-built  structures,  erected  as  ability 
allowed  or  necessity  required,  without  architec- 
tural pretensions,  but  comfortable  and  convenient, 
upon  a  large  plantation  of  several  hundred  acres, 
was  shut  in  on  one  side  by  water  and  on  the  other 
by  an  expanse  of  primitive  forest.     Here, 

"  Studious  of  ease  and  fond  of  humble  things," 

he  lived  a  simple,  unostentatious  life,  attended 
only  by  his  servants,  going  seldom  abroad,  and 
receiving  no  company  but  an  occasional  visiting 
kinsman.  Tempted  as  he  often  was  by  the 
rewards  that  awaited  him  from  an  examination 
of  the  records  and  papers  in  public  offices  and 
private  hands  in  England  bearing  upon  his  His- 
tory, and  by  the  pleasures  of  foreign  travel — 
perhaps  the  most  delightful  of  all  that  life  affords 
to  minds  endowed  as  his — he  never  crossed  the 
ocean  after  his  return  from  pursuing  his  legal 
studies  in  London.     Protracted  sojourns  at  Anna- 
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polis  while  delving  among  the  archives  of  Mary- 
land,  and   short   visits   to    Baltimore   and   Phila- 
delphia, made  the  round  of  his  journeyings  from 
home.     If  he   possessed   social   inclinations,    they 
could    hardly   have   been   indulged    in    a   narrow 
and   retired   neighborhood,   where   the  number  of 
refined  and   intelligent  people  was  so  small   and 
communication  was    attended  with    so  much   em- 
barrassment.    But  his  personal  traits  were  those 
of  a  student  rather  than  those  of  a  man  of  affairs 
or  of  society.     He  was  exceedingly  reserved  and 
taciturn.     He  had  an  air  of  hauteur  common  with 
those  whose  communion  is  with   the  best  minds 
of  the  ages,  and  who  are  impatient  with  the  ignor- 
ance, the  frivolity,  and  vulgarity  of  ordinary  men. 
Besides,  he  was  born  in  a  community  where,  by 
reason  of  its  remoteness  and  seclusion,  many  of 
the  feelings  and  habits  that  characterized  the  two 
marked  orders  of  old  provincial  days — the  gentry 
and    the   commonalty  —  had   survived    the   social 
cataclysm  of  the  Revolution.     He  himself  one  of 
the  Eupatrkhe,  the  son  of  parents  who  for  gen- 
erations  had   been  accustomed   to   receive,   as  by 
right,  the  deferential  respect   of  those  who  were 
willing    to    be    considered    their    inferiors,    from 
them  had    inherited    somewhat  of  the   pride   and 
exclusiveness    of  his    class.     It    is,    therefore,   not 
surprising  that   he  was   regarded  by  people  with 
whom  he  had  no  association,  because  he  had  little 
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in  common  with  them,  as  an  aristocrat — a  char- 
acter that,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
acquired  an  opprobrium  derived  from  French 
political  sources  through  the  great  leader  of 
American  democracy.  And  yet  it  is  known  that 
no  one  had  a  more  hearty  contempt  for  that 
bastard  aristocracy  of  which  he  saw  so  miich  in 
his  native  county  and  among  his  own  acquaint- 
ances and  neighbors,  which, 
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"  folded  in 
The  ragged  purple  of  its  ancestors," 

aped  a  dignity  which  it  could  not  sustain  and 
claimed  a  merit  which  it  could  not  prove.  Never 
having  married,  he  was  deprived  of  the  pleasing 
companionship  of  wife  and  children  —  to  none 
more  necessary  than  to  the  man  of  books.  In 
his  library  and  his  pen  he  found  the  best  com- 
pensation for  freedom  of  intercourse  with  men 
of  congenial  tastes  and  for  the  endearments  of 
wedded  life.1  Perhaps,  too,  he  felt  that  in  leaving 
"  something  so  written  to  after  times  as  that  they 
should  not  willingly  let  it  die,"  he  was  securing, 
through  this  progeny  of  his  brain,  that  perpe- 
tuity of  existence  which  other  men  seek  through 
children   of  their   blood.     But   if  it   can    be    said 

1  Family  tradition,  rarely  prosaic,  must  have  a  touch  of  the  romantic  or 
sentimental;  so  it  relates  that  he  had  a  serious  affaire  de  c<xur  with  a  fair 
kinswoman  —  Miss  Bacon  —  who,  rejecting  him,  married  a  rich  Welshman 
interested  in  mines. 
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that  he  indulged  in  any  of  the  parental  affec- 
tions, these  were  bestowed  upon  nephews  and 
nieces,  and  particularly  upon  Mr.  John  Leeds 
Kerr,  his  principal  heir  and  literary  executor. 
Injustice  may  easily  be  done  to  one  of  whose  in- 
timate life  so  little  is  certainly  known ;  but  it 
may  be  said  with  reserve  that  there  are  tradi- 
tions of  his  being  of  a  melancholy  disposition, 
sensitive  and  irascible,  but  not  morose,  misan- 
thropical or  unappeasable.  His  treatment  of  his 
dependants  was  uniformly  kind  and  indulgent. 
Indeed,  such  was  his  leniency  towards  his  slaves 
that  at  one  time  he  was  suspected  by  such  of  his 
neighbors  as  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  imitate 
his  mildness  and  humanity,  of  favoring  the  views 
of  the  Emancipationists,  who  were  a  numerous 
and  increasing  body  in  his  own  county  until 
slavery  became  a  political  question;  and  this  sus- 
picion was  not  effaced  until  he  had  published  his 
essay  on  African  colonization,  before  mentioned. 
In  all  its  relations  his  life  was  so  ordered  that 
morality  suffered  no  offence,  though  a  scrupu- 
lous austerity  of  manners  was  not  observed.  His 
amusements,  aside  from  those  afforded  by  his 
literary  work  and  the  care  of  a  large  landed 
estate,  were  simple  and  such  as  a  solitary  man 
in  his  hours  of  weariness  of  mind  might  easily 
secure  and  enjoy.  It  is  not  likely  that  his  fond- 
ness  for  flowers,  before  noticed,  was   that  of  the 
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botanist — limited  to  their  structure  and  their  clas- 
sification, but  extended  to  their  ministry  to  the 
sensibilities.  His  propensity  to  poetry, — to  in- 
dulge in 

"  tlioughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  " — 
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was  closely  allied  to  his  love  of  music,  which  he 
gratified  by  exercises  upon  the  violin,  for  which 
many  scores,  copied  with  much  pains  with  his 
own  hand,  were  found  among  his  papers.  Phy- 
sically, Mr.  Bozman  was  in  stature  a  little  below 
the  medium  height,  without  being  diminutive  in 
appearance,  and  he  was  spare  in  flesh,  without 
being  meagre.  His  complexion  was  dark,  and 
healthy,  though  not  ruddy.  His  eyes,  the  most 
expressive  and  characteristic  feature  of  his  face, 
were  very  prominent,  or,  as  one  may  say,  staring. 
His  other  features  were  sharply-cut  and  sug- 
gested refinement.  His  whole  look  and  carriage 
was  that  of  great  independence,  which  some  called 
pride,  perhaps  not  unjustly.  No  portrait  of  him 
or  other  visible  representation  exists,  and  the  re- 
collections of  persons  still  living,  who  had  often 
seen  him  in  their  youth,  are  so  dim  as  to  forbid 
their  giving  a  description  of  his  person  that  they 
would  regard  as  trustworthy.1 

1  What  has  here  been  said  of  Mr.  Bozman's  habits  and  appearance,  though 
not  to  be  wholly  depended  upon,  was  derived  from  aged  persons,  some  of 
■whom,  now  dead,  knew  him  personally,  and  others,  yet  living,  who  saw 
him  frequently  in  the  streets  of  Easton. 
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For  some  years  previous  to  his  death  Mr. 
Bozman's  health  was  poor,  which  interrupted,  to 
our  great  loss,  his  literary  labors.  He  died  on 
Sunday,  the  20th  of  April,  1823,  and  was  buried 
with  his  ancestors  at  Belleville — an  estate  which, 
notwithstanding  his  testamentary  injunction  to  his 
principal  heir  to  hold  it  intact  as  the  best  security 
for  the  perpetuation  of  his  family,  is  no  longer 
possessed  by  any  of  his  blood.  There  his  remains 
still  lie  in  an  undistinguished  grave,  unmarked 
by  any  monumental  stone,  and  yet  he  is  more 
sure  of  lasting  memory  in  the  minds  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  commonwealth  whose  earliest  dawn 
he  has  so  admirably  portrayed  than  if  over  his 
dust  there  rose  a  stately  obelisk  with  epitaph 
inscribed  that  should  couple  his  name  with 
praise.1 


xThe  following  is  a  part  of  an  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Bozrnan  published 
in  the  Eastern  Gazette  of  April  20th.  1823:  "A  man  highly  respected  in  the 
society  in  which  he  lived,  distinguished  for  his  learning  among  learned 
men,  a  gentleman  of  urbane  manners  and  refined  sentiments.  He  was  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  science  of  the  law,  and  his  mind  was  richly  adorned 
and  copiously  stored  with  classical  and  miscellaneous  literature.  He  will 
be  handed  down  to  future  times  as  the  first  who  successfully  undertook  to 
write  a  history  of  Maryland,  and  the  world  will  long  regret  that  he  did  not 
live  to  complete  his  excellent  and  important  work." 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 


AND  THE 


Chicago  Memorial  on  Emancipation. 


THE  great  civil  war  which,  for  four  years, 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  American 
Union,  was  preceded  by  a  movement  more 
radical  and  important  than  the  political  struggle 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  over 
the  question,  whether  Freedom  should  be  national 
and  Slavery  sectional,  or  Slavery  national  and 
Freedom  sectional.  The  debates  upon  the  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution  and  upon  the  com- 
parative profit  of  free  and  slave  labor  were 
secondary  to  the  discussion  of  the  moral  issue, 
as  to  the  rightfulness  of  slave-holding.  That 
discussion  commenced  shortly  after  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  It  was  entered  into  largely  by 
the  Congregational  ministers  of  New  England, 
and  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  other 
States,  and  culminated  in  the  emphatic  anti- 
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slavery   action,    unanimously   taken,    in    1818,    by 

the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

pronouncing    slavery    "  a    gross   violation   of    the 

most  precious  and  sacred  rights  of  human  nature, 

utterly  inconsistent  with   the    law  of  God,  which 

requires    us   to   love    our    neighbor    as    ourselves, 

and    totally    irreconcilable    with    the    spirit    and 

principles  of  the   gospel  of  Christ,    which   enjoin 

that   all   things    whatsoever   ye    would   that   men 

should    do    to    you,    do    ye    even    so    to    them." 

But  this  contemplated  gradual  emancipation.      A 

new  agitation  began,  about  ten  years  later,  under 

the   lead  of  William    Lloyd    Garrison,    based   on 

the   doctrine   of  immediate   emancipation,    as   the 

duty  of  the   master   and   the   right  of  the    slave. 

Soon   passing   beyond   the  control  of  this  leader, 

to   his   manifest   regret   and   unceasing   complaint. 

as  to  ideas  and  methods,  it   largely  affected   the 

sentiment  of  all  the  Protestant  denominations  at 

the  North,  with  the  comparative  exception  of  the 

Episcopal    Church ;     in    some    cases    resulting    in  j  * 

ecclesiastical  divisions,  and  diffusing  a  widespread 

interest    in    the    problem    of    American    Slavery. 

The  Southern  States  and  the  mere  politicians  of 

the    North    never    understood    the    breadth    and 

depth  of  this  religious  conviction,  which  brought 

up  the  subject  persistently  in  ecclesiastical  bodies, 

made  it  the  theme  of  pulpit  discourses,  discussed 

it   in    the    religious    newspapers,    and    gave   it   a 
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continual  place  in  public  and  private  prayer. 
But  this  conviction  explains  why  it  was  that, 
in  the  course  of  years,  the  great  mass  of  the 
Protestant  church-members  at  the  North  were 
gathered  into  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party. 
We  are  prepared,  by  this  glance  at  the  moral 
and  Christian  aspect  of  the  conflict,  to  understand 
what  must  have  been  the  feelings  and  expecta- 
tions of  a  large  part  of  the  religious  community 
at  the  Xorth,  when,  in  the  interest  of  slavery, 
the  South  madly  seceded  from  the  Federal  Union, 
and  essayed  to  destroy  the  work  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Fathers.  They  could  not  but  believe  that 
the  hour  of  destiny  had  struck;  that  the  thunder 
of  the  rebel  guns  against  Sumter  was  the  death- 
knell  of  slavery;  that  the  answer  to  their  fervent 
prayers  had  at  last  come  ;  not,  indeed,  as  they 
had  hoped,  through  the  peaceful  agency  of  reli- 
gion and  politics,  but,  as  they  had  feared, 
through  the  retributive  agency  of  bloody  war. 
They  saw  that,  by  invoking  war  in  defence  of 
their  cherished  institution,  the  slave-holders  had 
also  bared  its  breast  to  the  sword;  that  national 
emancipation,  impossible  under  the  Constitution, 
in  time  of  peace,  as  an  act  of  legislation,  might 
become  feasible,  under  the  war  power,  as  an  act 
of  military  necessity.  It  was  with  intense  inter- 
est, therefore,  that  they  watched  the  progress  of 
the  conflict,  during   the  first   year  of  its  history, 
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to  see  what  relation  it  would  bear  to  slavery; 
and  it  was  with  disappointment  and  sorrow  that 
they  saw,  on  the  part  of  the  civil  and  of  the 
military  authorities,  a  manifest  disposition  to 
evade  responsibility,  and  to  ignore  the  whole 
question  of  emancipation.  There  was,  for  some 
time,  an  unwillingness  even  to  receive  and  pro- 
tect the  fugitives  from  slavery,  fleeing  from  rebel 
masters,  who  came  within  our  lines ;  and  it 
required  the  legal  ingenuity  of  General  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  to  improvise  an  addition  to  the  laws 
of  war,  and  to  apply  the  word  "contraband"  to 
their  case,  before  a  common  sense  policy  could 
be  agreed  upon.  And  when  tens  of  thousands 
of  such  "  contrabands "  had  accumulated  on  our 
hands,  the  authorities  still  refused  to  arm,  drill 
and  use  them  as  soldiers!  As  to  a  proclamation 
of  general  emancipation,  political  conservatism 
hardly  knew  words  strong  enough  for  its  con- 
demnation.     General    Fremont    had    indeed,    on 

i 

August  31st,  1861,  declared  free  the  slaves  of 
rebel  slave-holders  in  the  State  of  Missouri ;  but 
this  was  at  once  overruled  by  President  Lincoln,  I 

as  exceeding  the  power  of  a  departmental  com- 
mander; as  later  he  overruled  the  similar  proc- 
lamation of  General  J.  W.  Phelps,  in  Louisiana, 
dated  December  4,  1861,  and  that  of  General 
David  Hunter,  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  dated 
May  9,  1862. 
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The  summer  of  18G2  had  passed,  with  no 
indication,  after  seventeen  months  of  war,  that 
the  power  of  the  rebellion  was  likely  to  be 
broken.  Occasional  successes  led  to  small  per- 
manent gain,  and  were  always  succeeded  by  fail- 
ures and  reverses,  while  the  probability  of  a 
European  recognition  of  the  Confederate  Grovern- 
ment  became   daily  greater. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle, then  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  111., 
determined  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  heavy  pressure  from  the 
Christian  sentiment  of  his  own  state  of  Illinois. 
He  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  at  the  East,  where  he  had  found  among 
the  religious  supporters  of  the  war  the  deepest 
anxiety  on  this  subject;  and  as  no  one  else 
seemed  to  move,  to  give  public  expression  to 
this  feeling,  he  essayed  the  task.  He  drew  up  a 
call  for  a  public  meeting  of  Christian  people  in 
Chicago,  to  adopt  a  memorial  to  President  Lin- 
coln in  favor  of  a  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion; and  Rev.  Joseph  Roy,  D.  D.,  agreed  to 
circulate  it  for  signature  among  a  limited  number 
of  prominent  Christian  citizens,  clergymen  and 
laymen.  It  received  the  signatures  of  leading- 
laymen  of  the  various  denominations,  and  of  all 
the  Congregational,  and  nearly  all  the  Baptist 
and  Methodist  clergymen  of  the  city,  but,  because 
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of  prudential  considerations,  of  no  Presbyterian 
clergyman.  The  Presbyterian  clergymen  consid- 
ered the  matter  in  their  weejkly  ministers'  meet- 
ing, and  voted  not  to  sign  the  call ;  such  was 
the  strength  of  conservatism  in  that  circle.  But 
many  of  their  influential  laymen  readily  affixed 
their  names.  While  the  call  was  circulating,  the 
writer  of  this  narrative,  at  the  request  of  those 
who  were  principally  interested,  prepared  a  form 
of  memorial  for  adoption.  This  was  considered 
in  a  preliminary  meeting,  and  by  a  subsequent 
committee,  which  slightly  abridged  it,  and  added 
for  presentation  to  the  final  meeting,  a  series  of 
resolutions,  drawn  up  by  Rev.  William  Everts, 
D.  D.,  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  Everything 
being  in  readiness,  an  immense  assembly  gath- 
ered in  Bryan  Hall,  the  largest  auditorium  in 
the  city,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  September 
7th,  1862,  multitudes  being  unable  to  gain  admis- 
sion. The  Memorial  was  read,  and  was  adopted 
by  an  enthusiastic,  unanimous,  rising  vote.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Rev.  Drs.  Eddy  (Metho- 
dist) and  Everts  (Baptist),  and  by  Judges  WTilson, 
and  Otis,  and  other  laymen,  and  the  appended 
resolutions  were  also  unanimously  passed.  A 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  present  the 
Memorial  to  the  President,  consisting  of  the 
writer,  as  Chairman,  the  Rev.  John  Dempster, 
I).  D.,  and  Hon.  Charles  Walker.  The  latter 
was.    however,    unable    to    act.      The    two    other 
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members  of  the  delegation  reached  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  Thursday  morning,  September  11th, 
1862,  but  were  unable  to  arrange  for  an  inter- 
view with  President  Lincoln  until  Saturday  fore- 
noon, the  13th  instant,  when  they  were  introduced 
by  Hon.  Gideon  AVelles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  was  in  full  accord  with  their  object.  The 
President  received  them  in  a  calm,  but  affable 
manner,  and  motioned  them  to  seats  near  the 
end  of  his  writing  desk,  behind  which  was  the 
armchair  which  he  occupied  during  the  interview. 
The  chairman  of  the  delegation  read  aloud  the 
Memorial,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  fixed  atten- 
tion, and  presented  also  a  memorial  of  similar 
import,  drawn  up  in  German  and  in  English, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  them  by  some  of 
the  German  citizens  of  Chicago.  The  Memorial 
was  as  follows: 

MEMORIAL 

OF   THE 

PUBLIC    MEETING 

OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN  MEN   OF  CHICAGO. 


To  His  Excellency,  Abraham  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States: 

Your  memorialists  of  all  Christian  denominations  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  assembled  in  solemn  meeting  to  consider  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  war  now  waging,  would  utter  their  deepest  convic- 
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tions  as  to  the  present  relation  of  our  country  and  its  rulers  to 
the  government  and  providence  of  Almighty  God;  and  would 
respectfully  ask  a  hearing  for  the  principles  and  facts  deemed 
fundamental  to  a  right  judgment  of  this  appalling  crisis.  And 
to  this  we  are  encouraged  by  the  frequency  with  which,  on  various 
public  occasions,  you  have  officially  recognized  the  dependence  of 
the  country  and  its  chief  magistrate  upon  the  Divine  favor. 

"We  claim,  then,  that  the  war  is  a  Divine,  retribution  upon  our 
land  for  its  manifold  sins,  and  especially  for  the  crime  of  oppres- 
sion, against  which  the  denunciations  of  God's  Word  are  so 
numerous  and  pointed. 

The  American  nation,  in  this  its  judgment-hour,  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  cry  of  the  slave,  unheeded  by  man,  has  been  heard 
by  God  and  answered  in  this  terrible  visitation.  The  time  has  at 
length  come  of  which  Jefferson  solemnly  wrarned  his  countrymen, 
as  he  declared  that  the  slaves  of  America  were  enduring  "a  bond- 
age, one  hour  of  which  is  fraught  with  more  misery  than  ages  of 
that  which  occasioned  the  war  of  the  Revolution/'  and  added, 
"  "When  the  measure  of  their  tears  shall  be  full,  when  their  tears 
shall  have  involved  heaven  itself  in  darkness,  doubtless  a  God  of 
justice  w  111  awaken  to  their  distress,  by  diffusing  a  light  and 
liberality  among  their  oppressors,  or  at  length  by  his  extermi- 
nating thunder,  manifest  his  attention  to  things  of  this  world,  and 
that  they  are  not  left  to  blind  fatality." 

The  slave  oligarchy  has  organized  the  most  unnatural,  perfidious, 
and  formidable  rebellion  known  to  history.  It  has  professedly 
established  an  independent  government  on  the  avowed  basis  of 
slavery,  admitting  that  the  Federal  Union  was  constituted  to 
conserve  and  promote  liberty.  All  but  four  of  the  slave  states 
have  seceded  from  the  Union,  and  those  four  (with  the  exception 
of  Delaware,  in  which  slavery  but  nominally  exists)  have  been 
kept  in  subjection  only  by  overwhelming  military  force.  Can  we 
doubt  that  this  is  a  Divine  retribution  for  national  sin,  in  which 
our  crime  has  justly  shaped  our  punishment? 
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Proceeding  upon  this  belief,  which  recent  events  have  marie  it 
almost  atheism  to  deny,  your  memorialists  avow  their  solemn 
conviction,  deepening  every  hour,  that  there  can  be  no  deliver- 
ance from  Divine  judgments  till  slavery  ceases  in  the  land.  We 
cannot  expect  God  to  save  a  nation  that  clings  to  its  sin.  This 
is  too  fearful  an  hour  to  insult  God,  or  to  deceive  ourselves. 
National  existence  is  in  peril:  our  sons  and  brothers  are  falling 
by  tens  of  thousands  on  the  battle-field :  the  war  becomes  daily 
more  determined  and  destructive.  While  we  speak,  the  enemy 
thunders  at  the  gates  of  the  capital.  Our  acknowledged  superi- 
ority of  resources  has  thus  far  availed  little  or  nothing  in  the 
conflict.  As  Christian  patriots  we  dare  not  conceal  the  truth, 
that  these  judgments  mean  what  the  divine  judgments  meant  in 
Egypt.    They  are  God's  stern  command — "Let  my  people  go!'* 

This  work  of  national  repentance  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  its  prohibi- 
tion in  the  territories,  as  also  by  encouragement  to  emancipation 
in  the  border  slave  states,  offered  by  Congress  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  President. 

But  these  measures  do  not  meet  the  crisis  as  regards  either  the 
danger  of  the  country  or  the  national  guilt.  We  urge  you,  there- 
fore, as  the  head  of  this  Christian  nation,  from  considerations  of 
moral  principle,  and,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  Union, 
to  proclaim,  without  delay,  National  Emancipation. 

However  void  of  authority  in  this  respect  you  might  have  been 
in  time  of  peace,  you  are  well  aware,  as  a  statesman,  that  the 
exigencies  of  war  are  the  only  limits  of  its  powers,  especially  in  a 
war  to  preserve  the  very  life  of  the  nation.  And  these  exigencies 
are  not  to  be  restricted  to  what  may  avail  at  the  last  gasp  prior 
to  national  death,  but  are  to  be  interpreted  to  include  all  measures 
that  may  most  readily  and  thoroughly  subdue  the  enemy.  The 
rebels  have  brought  slavery  under  your  control  by  their  desperate 
attack  upon  the  life  of  the  republic.  They  have  created  a  moral, 
political,  and  military  necessity,  which  warrants  the  deed,  and  now 
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God  and  a  waiting  world  demand  that  the  opportunity  be  used. 
And  surely  the  fact  that  they  have  placed  in  our  power  a  system 
which,  while  it  exposes  them,  is  itself  the  grossest  wickedness,  adds 
infinitely  to  the  obligation  to  strike  the  blow. 

In  this  view  of  a  change  of  power  involving  an  equal  change  in 
duty,  we  will  not  conceal  the  fact  that  gloom  has  filled  our  hearts 
at  every  indication  that  the  war  was  regarded  as  simply  an  issue 
between  the  federal  authorities  and  the  rebel  states;  and  that 
therefore  slavery  was  to  be  touched  onlv  to  the  extent  that  the 
pressure  of  rebel  success  might  absolutely  necessitate.  Have  we 
not  reason  to  expect  rebel  success  on  that  policy?  Are  we  to 
omit  from  our  calculations  the  necessary  conditions  of  Divine 
favor?  Has  the  fact  no  moral  force,  that  the  war  has  suddenly 
placed  within  the  power  of  the  President,  the  system  that  has 
provoked  God's  wrath  ?  Is  there  not  danger  that  while  we  are 
waiting  till  the  last  terrible  exigency  shall  force  us  to  liberate  the 
slave,  God  may  decide  the  contest  against  us,  and  the  measure 
that  we  should  adopt  on  principle,  prove  too  late  for  our  salva- 
tion? We  claim  that  justice,  here  as  everywhere,  is  the  highest 
expediency. 

At  the  time  of  the  national  peril  of  the  Jews,  under  Ahasuerus, 
Mordecai  spoke  in  their  name  to  Queen  Esther,  who  hesitated  to 
take  the  step  necessary  to  their  preservation,  in  these  solemn 
words :  "  Think  not  with  thyself  that  thou  shalt  escape  in  the 
king's  house,  more  than  all  the  Jews.  For  if  thou  altogether 
holdest  thy  peace  at  this  time,  then  shall  there  enlargement  and 
deliverance  arise  to  the  Jews  from  another  place;  but  thou  and 
thy  father's  house  shall  be  destroyed  ;  and  who  knoweth  whether 
thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this?"  And 
your  memorialists  believe  that  in  Divine  Providence  you  have 
been  called  to  the  Presidency  to  speak  the  word  of  justice  and 
authority  which  shall  free  the  bondman  and  save  the  nation. 
Our  prayer  to  God  is,  that  by  such  an  act  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  may  go  down  to  posterity  with  that  of  George  \Vx\.sh- 
ington,  as  the  second  savior  of  our  country. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  universal  emancipation  seems  pointed  out  by 
Providence  as  the  most  effectual,  if  not  the  only  means  of  saving 
our  country. 

That  in  the  appalling  loss  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  repeated 
reverses  to  our  arms,  pressing  the  nation  to  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion should  be  heard  the  voice  that  sounded  above  the  wail  of 
desolated  Egypt — "  Let  my  people  go." 

That  universal  emancipation  as  a  mere  act  of  political  justice 
would  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

That  it  would  be  the  abandonment  of  a  wrong  long  perpetuated 
against  the  oppressed  race,  to  the  contravention  of  impartial 
liberty,  the  reproach  of  free  institutions,  and  the  dishonor  of  our 
country. 

That  it  would  be  a  consummation  of  the  expectations  of  the 
founders  of  the  republic,  who,  deploring  while  tolerating  slavery 
anticipated  its  early  disappearance  from  the  continent. 

That  it  would  accord  with  the  world's  convictions  of  justice, 
and  the  higher  teachings  of  Christianity. 

That  we  should  not  expect  national  deliverance  till  we  rise  at 
least  to  the  moral  judgment  of  Jefferson  who,  in  view  of  slavery, 
exclaimed :  "I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is 
just;  that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever;  that  considering  num- 
bers, nature,  and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  an  exchange  of  situation,  is  among  possible  events,  that 
it  may  become  probable  by  supernatural  interference!  The 
Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side  with  us  in  such  a 
contest." 

That  all  assumed  right  to  slavery  under  the  Constitution  is 
forfeited  by  open  and  persistent  rebellion  ;  and  therefore,  emanci- 
pation, to  preserve  the  republic,  would  only  vindicate  the  honor 
of  the  Constitution. 
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added  a  few  words,  to  express  the  deep  interest 
which  had  been  felt  in  the  President  by  Chris- 
tian people  from  the  day  of  his  election  to  that 
hour,  as  manifested  in  their  continual  prayer  in 
his  behalf;  and  to  explain  the  pressure  of  con- 
viction and  feeling  which  had   led   to  the  prepa- 


That  as  slavery  is  a  principal  reliance  of  the  rebellion,  conserv- 
ing its  property,  tilling  its  plantations,  feeding  and  clothing  its 
armies,  freeing  the  slaves  would  take  away  its  support,  recall 
its  armies  from  the  field,  demoralize  its  conspiracy,  and  organize 
in  its  midst  a  power  for  its  overthrow. 

That  putting  down  this  rebellion  is  as  obvious  a  Christian  duty 
as  prayer,  preaching,  charity  to  the  poor,  or  missions  to  the 
heathen. 

That  the  postponement  of  emancipation  jeopards  countless 
treasure,  the  best  blocd  and  the  existence  of  the  nation. 

That  no  evils  apprehended  from  emancipation  are  comparable 
to  those  that  would  arise  from  the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  and 
they  would  fall  upon  those  madly  provoking  the  catastrophe. 

That  as  the  perpetuation  and  extension  of  slavery  was  a 
primary  aim  of  this  rebellion,  its  overthrow  would  seem  a  fitting 
and  signal  retribution  upon  its  authors — like  hanging  Hainan 
upon  the  gallows  he  erected  for  Mordecai. 

That  it  were  better  for  this  generation  to  perish  than  that  the 
American  Union  should  be  dissolved :   and  it  is  a  delusion  that 


those  disloyal  and  belligerent  under  the  Constitution  and  tradi- 
tions  of  their  fathers,  would  become  peaceable  citizens,  observant 
of  treaties  and  oaths  in  rival  states. 

(Signed)  L.  B.  Otis,  Chairman. 

E.  W.  Blatchford,  Secretary. 

After    reading    the    Memorial,    the    Chairman 
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ration  and  presentation  of  this  document.  He 
disclaimed  all  purpose  in .  the  delegation,  or  in 
those  whom  they  represented,  to  dictate  to  the. 
chief  magistrate,  who  had  his  own  responsibility 
to  God,  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  world :  they 
wished  to  aid  and  encourage  him,  rather,  in  the 
performance  of  his  difficult  duties.  He  alluded 
to  the  rebel  invasion  of  Maryland  and  the 
approaching  battle  (fought  a  few  days  after,  at 
Antietam)  and  said,  that  the  time  of  presenting 
the  Memorial  might  seem  inauspicious,  in  view  of 
recent  disasters,  which  had  brought  the  national 
authority  within  narrower  limits  in  the  slave 
States.  But  it  was  difficult,  for  those  who 
believed  in  a  just  Providence,  to  avoid  the  fear, 
that  our  reverses  might  be  made  needful  by 
neglect  to  learn  the  moral  lessons  of  the  war, 
and  to  manifest  a  due  repentance  for  the  national 
sin  of  oppression.  The  President  must  see  that, 
if  military  success  was  thought  to  render  eman- 
cipation unnecessary,  and  defeat  to  make  it  un- 
availing, duty  would  become  an  idle  word,  and 
God's  providence  unmeaning. 
,  After  a  moment's  silence,  the  President  made 
grave  and  careful  answer,  which  is  given  accu- 
rately, and  often  in  his  exact  words,  as  they  fell 
upon  ears  eagerly  attent,  and  were  soon  after 
reduced  to  writing.  He  spoke  quite  deliberately, 
with   well    chosen    language,   in    an    earnest    and 
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solemn  manner,  as  one  impressed  with  the  weight 
of  the  theme,  yet  often  uttering  a  characteristi- 
cally shrewd  remark,  and  letting  fall  a  half- 
humorous  observation.  The  conversation  ran 
thus : 

Mr.  Lincoln.— "  The  subject  presented' in  the 
Memorial  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  upon 
my  mind  for  many  weeks,  I  may  even  say,  for 
manv  months.  But  those  who  offer  me  su^es- 
tions  do  not  agree  among  themselves ;  not  even, 
the  religious  men.  I  am  approached  with  the 
most  opposite  opinions  and  advice,  by  those  who 
seem  equally  certain  that  they  represent  the 
divine  will.  One  or  the  other  class  must  be 
mistaken  in  that  belief,  and  perhaps,  in  some 
respects,  they  both  are  mistaken." 

The  Delegation. — "We  admit,  with  sadnessr 
the  difference  of  view  at  the  North,  on  this 
subject,  as  on  many  others  connected  with  the 
war.  It  is  owino;  to  a  difference  of  education 
and  past  associations,  of  conservative  or  radical 
temperament  and  ideas,  and  of  the  study  of 
different  parts  of  the  complicated  problem  before 
us.  And  yet  there  is  a  right  view  of  the  subject. 
The  truth  is  somewhere,  and  it  is  duty  to  ascer- 
tain it.  The  Memorial  does  not  merely  offset 
the  bare  opinion  of  those  who  adopted  it  against 
the  opinion"  of  others.  It  presents  tangible  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  nation  and  of  the  war,  and 
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intelligent  arguments  in  favor  of  the  course  which 
it  proposes.  It  starts  with  the  idea,  plainly  taught 
by  the  world's  history  as  well  as  by  the  Bible, 
that  God  governs  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
that  he  hates  and  punishes  oppression.  In  this 
respect  our  country  has  been  exceedingly  guilty, 
the  Xorth  and  the  South  being  both  involved, 
and  the  retribution  has  consequently  come  in 
a  civil  war,  and  in  a  slave-holders'  rebellion. 
Secession  and  slave-holding  are  twins.  Where 
the  virus  of  slavery  is,  there  and  there  only  is 
the  virus  of  rebellion.  If  this  be  so,  and  if  the 
war  has  brought  slavery  within  our  power,  then 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  God  will  send  us 
deliverance  except  in  connection  with  emancipa- 
tion. AVe  appeal  to  our  President's  faith  in 
Providence." 

Mr.  Lincoln. — "  I  believe  in  a  divine  Provi- 
dence. Unless  I  am  deceived  in  myself  more 
than  I  often  am,  I  wish  to  know  God's  will  in 
this  matter ;  and  if  I  can  learn  it,  I  will  do  it. 
But  I  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  in  me  to 
say,  that  if  it  is  probable  that  God  would  reveal 
to  others  his  will  concerning  my  duty,  it  is  quite 
as  probable  that  he  would  reveal  it  directly  to 
me.  These  are  not,  however,  the  days  of  mira- 
cles, and  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted,  that  I 
am  not  to  expect  a  direct  revelation.  I  must 
study  the  plain  facts  of  the. case,  ascertain  what 
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is  possible,  and  decide  what  appears  to  be  wise 
and  right." 

The  Delegation. — "  We  ain-ee  in  the  view 
which  you  present,  in  the  main;  but  would  make 
oiie  or  two  qualifying  suggestions.  It  is  true, 
that  the  problem  involves  very  directly  the  duty 
of  the  President,  yet  only  as  he  officially  repre- 
sents the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  defence 
of  the  national  Union.  Hence  all  are  compelled 
to  study  the  question,  and  to  reach  a  conclusion 
as  to  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  we  cannot  well 
avoid  expressing  our  solemn  judgment.  More- 
over, since  God,  as  you  have  well  said,  is  not 
likely  to  make  any  miraculous  revelation  to  you 
of  your  duty,  He  may  be  supposed  to  use  human 
agency,  and  to  bring  before  you  the  suggestions 
and  arguments  of  other  minds.  Perhaps  even 
such  humble  instrumentalities  as  ourselves,  rep- 
resenting as  we  do  the  Christian  sentiment  of 
our  section,  and  largely  of  other  sections  also, 
may  be  providentially  put  to  use,  to  make  the 
way  of  duty  more  plain  than  it  might  otherwise 
be." 

Me.  Lixcolx. — aYes,  that  may  be;  but  the 
fact  still  remains,  that  the  subject  is  difficult, 
and  good  men  do  not  agree  upon  it.  Why,  it 
was  only  the  other  day,  that  four  gentlemen  of 
standing  and  intelligence,  from  Xew  York,  called 
as   a   delegation   on   business   connected  with   the 
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war.  After  this  had  been  attended  to,  two  of 
them  earnestly  beset  me  to  proclaim  a  general 
emancipation;  upon  which  the  other  two  at  once 
attacked  them,  and  argued  in  opposition  to  the 
idea.  Yon  know,  also,  that  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  there  was  a  decided  majority  of  anti- 
slavery  men,  and  yet  they  could  not  unite  on 
this  policy.  Xor  are  the  religious  people  of  one 
mind  about  it.  It  is  very  curious  about  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  war.  They  are  not  confined 
to  our  side.  Why,  the  rebel  soldiers  are  praying 
with  a  great  deal  more  earnestness,  I  fear,  than 
are  our  own  troops,  and  are  expecting  God  to 
favor  their  side.  One  of  our  soldiers,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  told  Senator  Wilson,  a  few 
days  since,  that  he  met  with  nothing  so  discour- 
aging as  the  evident  sincerity  of  those  he  was 
among,  in  their  prayers." 

The  .Delegation. — " Quite  likely.  History  has 
always  been  witnessing  the  differing  judgments, 
and  hence  the  differing  prayers,  of  good  men. 
It  was  so  in  the  war  of  our  Revolution,  and  in 
the  religious  wars  of  Europe.  Nevertheless  there 
was  a  right  side,  in  each  case.  And  we  must 
pray,  and  must  act,  according  to  our  own  con- 
victions of  righteousness."  -    -  • 

Mr.  Lincoln. — kkOf  course.  Let  us  then  talk 
over  the  merits  of  the  case.  What  good  would 
a  proclamation  of  emancipation  from  me  do ; 
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especially  as  Ave  are  now  situated,  with  the 
enemy  at  our  very  doors?  I  do  not  want  to 
issue  a  document  that  the  whole  world  will  see 
must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's 
bull  against  the  comet!  How  would  my  mere 
word  free  the  slaves,  when  I  cannot  even  enforce 
the  Constitution,  in  the  rebel  states?  Is  there  a 
single  court,  or  magistrate,  or  individual  there, 
that  would  be  influenced  by  it?  And  what 
reason  is  there,  to  think  that  it  would  have  any 
greater  effect  even  upon  the  slaves,  than  the  late 
Jaw  of  Congress,  which  I  approved,  and  which 
offers  protection  and  freedom  to  the  slaves  of 
rebel  masters  who  come  within  our  lines?  And 
yet  I  cannot  learn  that,  of  the  thousands  of 
fugitives  who  have  come  to  us,  a  single  one  was 
influenced  by  that  law." 

The  Delegation. — "We  are  glad  to  discuss 
.the  difficulties  of  the  case ;  for  discussion  here 
and  elsewhere  will  bring  a  more  united  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  quite  likely  that,  though  Con- 
gress could  not  agree,  at  the  last  session,  they 
may  have,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  events, 
more  unanimity  when  they  next  assemble.  The 
members  have  met  their  constituents  and  learned 
of  many  marvelous  conversions  to  the  policy  of 
emancipation ;  especially  since  the  late  reverses 
have  awakened  thought  as  to  the  extreme  peril 
of  the  nation,  and   have  made   bad   men  as  well 
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as  good  men  realize,  that  in  this  matter  we  have 
to  deal  with  God.  Men  of  the  most  opposite 
views,  previously,  are  now  uniting  in  calling  for 
this  measure.  It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that 
you  cannot,  at  this  moment,  enforce  either  the 
Constitution,  or  a  decree  of  emancipation,  in  the 
South;  but  we  see  no  reason  in  that  for  not 
proclaiming  emancipation.  They  do  not  appeal 
to  the  same  classes,  at  home  or  abroad,  and  the 
latter  is  needful  to  the  enforcement  of  the  former, 
by  making  the  slaves,  the  North,  and  the  onlook- 
ing  world  see,  that  a  war  for  the  Union  means 
liberty  and  not  merely  power.  The  two  can  be 
made  operative  together,  as  fast  as  the  national 
armies  advance,  lighting  their  way  Southward ; 
and  we  have  yet  to  hear  that  you  propose  to 
abandon  the  Constitution,  because  of  the  present 
difficulty  of  enforcing  it.  The  slaves  will  gradu- 
ally hear  of  such  a  proclamation,  from  those, 
near  the  borders  and  from  the  conversation  of 
the  whites,  and  it  will  fdl  them  with  hope, 
increase  the  earnestness  of  their  prayers  in  our 
behalf,  and  give  them  encouragement  to  escape 
to  us  when  they  can." 

Mr.  Lincoln. — "  But  should  they  come  in  any 
great  numbers,  what  could  we  do  with  them? 
How  can  we  feed  and  care  for  such  a  multitude? 
General  Butler,  who  is  in  Xew  Orleans,  wrote  to 
me,  a  few  days  since,  that   he  was   issuing   more 
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rations  to  the  slaves  who  have  rushed  to  him, 
than  to  all  the  troops  under  his  command.  They 
eat,  and  that  is  all!  True,  General  Butler  is 
feeding  the.  whites,  also,  by  the  thousand;  for  it 
nearly  amounts  to  a  famine  there.  If  now  the 
pressure  of  the  war  should  call  off  our  forces 
from  New  Orleans,  to  defend  some  other  point, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  masters  from  reducing 
the  blacks  to  slavery  again  ?  For  I  am  told, 
that  whenever  the  rebels  take  any  black  prisoners, 
they  immediately  auction  them  off.  They  did  so 
with  those  they  took  from  a  boat,  that  was  aground 
in  the  Tennessee  River,  a  few  days  ago.  And  then 
I  am  very  ungenerously  attacked  for  such  occur- 
rences !  For  instance,  after  the  late  battles,  at 
and  near  Bull  Hun,  when  an  expedition  went  out 
from  Washington,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  bury 
the  dead  and  bring  in  the  wounded,  and  the  rebels  J 

seized  the  blacks  who  went  along  to  help,  and 
sent  them  into  slavery,   Horace   Greeley  said  in  i 

his  paper,  that  the  Government  would  probably 
do  nothing  about  it.     What  could  I  do? 

The  Delegation. — "Allow  us  to  suggest,  that 

CO  ' 

whatever  the  Government  could  do,  in  the  case  of 
whites,  when  a  flag  of  truce  is  violated,  could  and 
should  be  done,  in  the  case  of  blacks  ;  for  a  flag  of 
truce  covers  equally  all  over  whom  it  waves.  As 
for  the  difficulty  experienced  by  General  Butler, 
it  arises  from  the  evil  which  always  accompanies 
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timid,  half-way  measures.  These  give  you  the 
full  trouble  of  thoroughgoing  measures,  without 
the  corresponding  benefit,  It  is  folly  merely  to 
receive  and  feed  the  slaves.  Paul's  sound  doctrine 
was,  that  those  who  eat  must  work.  The  slaves 
must  be  received  and  welcomed,  must  be  freed  and 
fed ;  but  they  must  be  required  to  work,  and  they 
must  also  be  enlisted  and  drilled,  to  fight  for  their 
own  liberty  and  for  the  Union  which  is  to  protect 
it.  The  neglect  and  timidity  on  this  latter  point 
has  been  disastrous.  Take  the  opposite  policy, 
and  the  blacks  will  be  no  encumbrance,  and  their 
rations  no  waste.  "We  should  follow  the  ancient 
maxim,  and  learn  from  the  enemy.  What  the 
rebels  most  fear,  we  should  be  most  prompt  to 
do ;  and  what  they  most  fear  is  evident  from  the 
hot  haste  with  which,  on  the  very  first  day  of 
the  present  session  of  the  Rebel  Congress,  bills 
were  introduced  threatening  terrible  vengeance, -if 
we  used  the  blacks  in  the  war."  .  *,   i 

Mr.  Lincoln.  —  "Well,  proceed  and  tell  me 
further,  what  possible  result  of  good  would  follow 
the  issuing  of  such  a  proclamation  as  you  desire. 
Understand ;  I  raise  no  objections  against  it  on 
legal  or  constitutional  grounds ;  for,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy,  in  time 
of  war,  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  take  any 
measure  which  may  best  subdue  the  enemy. 
Nor  do  I  urge  objections  of  a  moral   nature,  in 
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view  of  possible  consequences  of  insurrection  and 
massacre  at  tlie  South.  I  view  the  matter  as 
a  practical  M%r  measure,  to  be  decided  upon 
according  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  it 
may  offer  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion." 

The  Delegation. — "As  regards  the  slaves,  we 
should  not  expect  any  immediate  or  general  effect. 
The  news  will  gradually  spread,  and  as  our  armies 
advance,  it  will  cause  an  influx  of  blacks  to  us, 
which  will  deprive  the  rebels  of  numerous  labor- 
ers, whom  they  are  continually  putting  to  valuable 
use,  and  will  give  us  both  laborers  and  soldiers ; 
for  we  cannot  believe  that  the  present  policy  of 
not  enlisting  black  troops  will  long  be  continued. 
As  regards  the  North,  we  think  it  would  deepen 
the  convictions  and  increase  the  zeal  of  the  loyal 
citizens,  who  now  are  tempted,  at  times,  to  despair 
of  success,  when  they  see  such  an  apparent  unwill- 
ingness to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  would 
give  them  a  double  principle  for  which  to  fight 
and  to  suffer  loss,  in  all  needful  ways ;  to  wit, 
national  union  and  universal  liberty.  It  would, 
above  all,  assure  them,  that  the  work  of  putting 
clown  the  rebellion  was  to  be  so  thoroughly  done, 
as  to  leave  our  country  forever  free  from  disgrace 
and  danger  in  this  quarter.  Slavery  and  secession 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  practically.  Xot 
the  least  of  the  benefits  to  be  secured,  however, 
would  come  from  its  effect  abroad.     AVe  all  trem- 


ble,  lest  England  and  France  shall  find  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  recognizing  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
The  upper  classes  in  those  countries  are  known 
to  favor  such  a  course.  We  must  omit  nothing 
which  can  deprive  them  of  argument  and  oppor- 
tunity. At  present,  the  sympathizers  with  seces- 
sion in  Great  Britain  (which  country  heretofore  has 
professed  great  anti-slavery  zeal),  allege  that  this 
-bloody  war  is  on  our  part  for  national  ambition, 
pride  of  territory,  coveted  power  of  the  Great 
Republic,  and  not  at  all  for  liberty.  It  has  no 
claim,  therefore,  upon  the  sympathy  of  philan- 
thropists in  Europe.  We  are  thus  weak,  where 
we  ourfit  to  be  and  need  to  be  strong.  Proclaim 
emancipation,  and  a  tide  of  sympathy  for  ns  will 
set  in,  which  no  European  power  would  dare  to 
resist." 

Mr.  Lixcolx. — "  There  is  force  in  some  of  your 
points.  I  admit  that  slavery  is  the  root  of  the 
rebellion,  or  was,  at  least,  its  sine  qua  non.  The 
ambition  of  politicians  may  have  instigated  them 
to  act;  but  they  would  have  been  impotent 
without  slavery  as  their  instrument.  I  will  also 
concede;  that  emancipation  would  help  us  in 
Europe,  and  convince  them  that  we  are  incited 
by  something  more  than  ambition.  I  grant 
further,  that  it  would  help  somewhat  at  the 
North ;  though  not  so  much,  I  fear,  as  you  and 
those   you  represent    imagine.      Still,   some   addi- 
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tional  strength  would  be  added,  in  that  way,  to 
the  war.  And  then,  unquestionably,  it  would 
weaken  the  rebels,  by  drawing  off  their  laborers, 
which  is  of  great  importance.  But  I  am  not  so 
sure,  that  Ave  could  do  much  with  the  blacks. 
-If  we  were  to  arm  them,  as  soldiers.  I  fear  that, 
in  a  few  weeks,  the  arms  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels !  And,  indeed,  thus  far  we  have  not 
had  arms  enough  to  equip  our  white  troops.  I 
will  mention  another  thing,  though  it  may  meet 
only  your  scorn  and  contempt.  There  are  fifty 
thousand  biiyonets  in  the  Union  armies  from  the 
Border  slave  States.  It  would  be  a  serious  matter, 
if,  in  consequence  of  a  proclamation  such  as  you 
desire,  they  should  go  over  to  the  rebels.  I  do 
not  think  that  thev  all  would ;  not  so  many, 
indeed,  as  a  year  ago ;  not  so  many  as  six  months 
ao-o ;  not  so  many  to-day  as  yesterday.  Every 
day  increases  their  Union  feeling.  They  are  also 
getting  their  pride  enlisted,  and  they  want  to 
beat  the  rebels.  Let  me  say  one  thing  more : 
you  must  admit,  that  we  already  have  an  impor- 
tant principle,  with  which  to  rally  and  unite  the 
people,  in  the  fact  that  constitutional  government 
is  at  stake.  Here  is  a  rebellion  against  the 
orderly  result  of  a  regular  election  according  to 
law,  in  which  they  themselves  took  part.  Fail- 
ing to  elect  their  candidate,  they  rebel !  This  is 
the  destruction  of  constitutional  government.     We 
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are  fighting  for  a  liberty  of  law  against  faction 
and  anarchy.  This  is  a  fundamental  idea,  and 
goes  down  about  as  deep  as  anything !" 

The  Delegation. — uAs  to  the  blacks,  we  have 
only  to  say,  that  good  sense  must  be  used  in 
arming  and  drilling  them  as  well  as  white 
troops ;  that  discipline,  in  this  as  in  other  cases, 
could  work  wonders  with  the  raw  material,  in  the 
course  of  time,  so  that  it  would  be  well  to  begin 
in  season ;  and  that,  if  there  be  a  scarcity  of 
arms,  it  might  be  wise  to  place  a  part  of  the 
supply  in  the  hands  of  those  nearest  to  the  seat 
of  the  rebellion,  having  most  at  stake,  and  able 
to  strike  the  heaviest  blow.  We  have  little  fear 
of  the  desertion  of  the  Border  State  troops.  The 
danger  is  much  diminished,  as  you  have  just 
admitted,  and  anything  lost  in  that  quarter 
would  be  regained  twofold  at  the  North.  But. 
at  all  events,  the  struggle  has  now  gone  too  far 
to  be  settled  by  partial  measures.  This  country 
must  be  all  slave  or  all  free  territory.  Let  the 
line  be  drawn,  at  the  same  time,  between  loyalty 
and  treason,  and  between  freedom  and  slavery. 
The  sooner  we  know  who  are  our  enemies,  the 
better.  But  the  people  of  the  Border  States,  as  a 
whole,  are  neither  traitors  nor  fools.  Wholesale 
desertion,  on  their  part,  would  make  their  States 
the  seat  of  war,  a  vast  battlefield,  a  scene  of  blood 
and  desolation.  Perhaps  our  hopefulness  arises 
o 
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from  our  being  fresh  from  the  people,  warm  with 
their  aspirations,  ami  having'  personal  knowledge 
of  the  self-denials  and  prayers  of  the  Christian 
patriots.  We  do  not  undervalue  the  principle  of 
constitutional  government,  which  is  at  stake.  It 
is  indeed  a  grand  idea  for  which  to  contend, 
even  at  this  expense  of  treasure  and  blood.  But, 
Mr.  President,  the  people  know,  and  you  have 
admitted,  that  nothing  else  has  put  constitutional 
government  in  danger,  in  this  land,  but  slavery; 
that  the  toleration  of  that  aristocratic  and  despotic 
element  among  our  free  institutions  has  been  the 
inconsistency  that  has  nearly  wrought  our  ruin, 
and  caused  free  government  to  appear  a  failure 
before  the  world.  Therefore,  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  constitutional  government,  the  people 
demand  emancipation.  Let  us  fight  the  battle 
once  for  all !  Our  idea  will  thus  be  found  to 
go  deeper  than  yours,  and  to  be  armed  with 
corresponding  power." 

Mr.  Lincoln  (suddenly).  —  "Yes;  that  is  the 
true  ground  of  our  difficulties." 
■  The  Delegation.  —  "Oh,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  very  earnest  in  this  matter.  A  proclamation 
of  emancipation,  giving  *■  Union  and  Liberty '  as 
the  national  watchword,  would  be  a  new  inspira- 
tion for  the  war,  appealing  to  conscience,  senti- 
ment and  hope.  You  must  not  judge  from  the 
depression   seen   under   recent   disasters.      If  the 
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Leader  will  but  utter  a  trumpet  call,  the  nation 
will  respond  with  patriotic  ardor.  No  one  can 
tell  the  power  of  the  right  word  from  the  right 
man,  to  develop  the  latent  fire  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  masses." 

Mr.  Lincoln  [with  earnestness). — "I  know  it!" 
During  the  interview,  thus  far,  the  President 
sat  in  a  roomy  armchair,  and  at  first  in  a 
straight  and  dignified  posture,  as  one  officially 
receiving  a  delegation.  But  as  the  conversation 
proceeded,  he  forgot  all  about  himself,  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  discussion,  and  evidently 
wrarmed  up  towards  us  personally,  as  if  we  were 
true  friends.  Gradually  he  unbent  in  his  man- 
ners, and,  feeling  perfectly  at  ease,  began  to  be 
humorous  or  pathetic,  as  the  mood  took  him. 
He  turned  his  face  more  and  more  towards  us, 
until,  as  he  grew  quite  earnest  and  yet  informal, 
he  carelessly  threw  one  leg  over  the  left  arm  of 
the  huge  chair,  and  soon  after  the  other,  gesticu- 
lating freelv,  and  looking  us  intently  in  the  face. 
It  was  amusing  to  see,  and  would  have  shocked 
European  idens  of  official  propriety ;  but  to  us 
it  only  indicated  the  simplicity,  frankness  and 
sturdy  honesty  of  his  nature,  and  the  unreserve 
with  which  he  dealt  with  those  who  had  his 
confidence.  The  close  of  the  interview  was  as 
follows : 

The    Delegation. — "We    must    not   trespass 
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longer  on  your  patience  or  your  valuable  time. 
Many  others  are  waiting  to  see  you,  and  we 
thank  you  for  according  us  this  personal  inter- 
view. Pardon  us.  if,  in  the  warmth  of  discussion, 
anything  has  dropped  from  our  lips  that  seemed 
wanting  in  due  respect  for  our  honored  chief 
magistrate.  We  have  only  aimed  to  be  true  to 
our  convictions  and  faithful  to  our  mission,  and 
we  .  take  our  leave,  commending  vou  to  the 
gracious  guidance  of  the  All-Wise  God." 

Me.  Li>xolx  (rising  and  cordially  extending 
his  hand,  in  a  parting  salute).  —  "I  have  been 
much  gratified  with  this  interview.  You  have 
done  your  duty ;  I  will  try  to  do  mine.  In 
addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  there  is  a 
question  of  expediency  as  to  time,  should  such  a 
proclamation  be  issued.  Matters  look  dark  just 
now.  I  fear  that  a  proclamation,  on  the  heels  of 
defeat,  would  be  interpreted  as  a  cry  of  despair. 
It  would  come  better,  if  at  all,  immediately  after 
a  victory.  I  wish  I  could  say  something  to  vou 
more  entirely  satisfactory ;  yet  do  not  misunder- 
stand me,  because  I  have  mentioned  these  various 
objections.  They  indicate  the  difficulties,  which, 
thus  far  have  prevented  my  action  in  some  such 
way  as  you  desire.  I  have  not  decided  against 
a  proclamation  of  liberty  to  the  slaves,  but  hold 
the  matter  under  advisement ;  and  I  can  assure 
you,  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind,  by  day  and 
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night,  more  than  any  other.  .  Whatever  shall 
appear  to  be  God's  will,  I  will  do.  In  parting 
I  would  only  add,  that  I  trust  that,  in  the 
freedom  with  which  I  have  canvassed  your 
views,  I  have  not  in  any  respect  injured  your 
feelings."  • 

As  we  left  the  Executive  Mansion,  Dr:  Demp- 
ster and  the  writer  naturally  compared  impressions 
made  by  the  interview,  and  we  found  ourselves 
in  entire  agreement.  Our  minds  were  full  of 
hope.  The  subject  had  evidently  been  under 
thoughtful  consideration  by  the  President,  and 
the  seemingly  strong  objections,  which  he  urged 
to  our  request,  struck  us, .  after  all,  as  in  a 
measure  old  and  outworn;  as  if  they  had  lost 
to  his  mind  most  of  the  force  which  they  might 
once  have  had.  We  thought  it  probable  that,  if 
the  approaching  battle  at  Antietam  should  prove 
favorable  to  the  Union  cause,  it  would  be  followed 
by  a  proclamation  of  emancipation. 

This  account  of  what  actually  was  said,  at  the 
interview,  will  show  the  unhistoric  character  of 
the  statement  made  by  lion.  George  S.  Boutwell, 
in  his  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that, 
"  at  his  interview  with  the  Chicago  clergy,  he 
stated  his  reasons  against  emancipation,  and 
stated  them  so  forcibly,  that  the  clergy  were  not 
prepared  to  answer  them."  As  to  this  the  reader 
will  judge. 
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We  reached  Chicago,  on  Tuesday,  September 
16th,  and  on  Friday,  the  19th,  made  our  written 
report  to  another  immense  gathering  of  the 
citizens,  in  Bryan  Hall.  Meanwhile  the  battle 
of  Antietam  had  been  fought,  on  the  17th.  The 
report  gave  so  fully  and  forcibly  the  objections 
mentioned  by  the  President,  that  the  Democratic 
newspapers  of  the  next  morning  declared  them  to 
be  a  complete  answer  to  the  Memorial,  thought 
the  case  settled  adversely,  appreciated  highly  the 
joke  about  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet,  and 
ridiculed  the  hopes  expressed  by  the  Delegation. 
But  when  the  report  appeared  in  print,  in  the 
daily  papers  of  Tuesday,  the  23d,  by  its  side 
appeared  President  Lincoln's  preliminary  pro- 
clamation of  emancipation,  dated  September  22d, 

1862,  announcing   his   purpose,    on   January   1st, 

1863,  to  declare  free  the  slaves  in  all  the  States 
or  parts  of  States,  which  should  then  be  in 
rebellion. 

It  is  now  known,  that  previous  to  this  interview, 
President  Lincoln  had  not  only,  as  he  intimated 
to  us,  solemnly  considered  the  subject,  but  had 
even  made  a  tentative  draft  of  a  proclamation, 
and  discussed  it  in  his  Cabinet,  leaving  the  fact 
and  time  of  its  publication  quite  undetermined. 
But  that  our  humble  mission  was  not  destitute 
of  some  final  influence,  in  resolving  doubts  and 
putting  an  end  to  delay,  is  more  than  probable. 
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Mr.  F.  B.  Carpenter,  in  his  "Six  Months  at 
the  White  House,"  testifies,  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
told  him  that  his  second  draft  of  the  Preliminary 
Proclamation  was  written  at  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
after  the  news  had  arrived  of  the  favorable  result 
of  the  battle  of  Antietam  (September  17th)  v  which 
prevented  General  Lee's  contemplated  invasion 
of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  20th  he  laid  it  before 
the  Cabinet,  telling  the  members  (as  Secretary 
S.  P.  Chase  informed  Mr.  Carpenter),  with  much 
solemnity  of  manner,  that  just  before  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  he  solemnly  promised  his  God,  that 
if  the  battle  went  favorably  to  the  Union  cause, 
he  would  proclaim  freedom  to  the  slaves.  As 
our  interview  with  him  was  four  days  before  the 
battle,  the  appeal  which  the  delegation  made  to 
his  conscience  and  to  his  faith  in  Providence, 
mav  well  have  aided  in  brinaino-  him  to  make 
such  a  vow. 

A  leading  editor  of  Chicago  (Mr.  Medill), 
returning,  a  few  months  after,  from  a  visit  to 
Washington,  said :  "  Secretary  Stanton  told  me 
to  say  to  those  Chicago  clergymen,  who  waited 
on  the  President  about  the  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
cipation, that  their  interview  finished  the  business. 
After  that,  there  was  no  manifestation  of  doubt, 
or  talk  of  delay.  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind  was  firmly 
made  up."  Two  years  later,  in  July,  1864,  the 
writer   had   a   brief  interview  with  Mr.   Lincoln, 
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at  Washington,  in  which  he  expressed  entire 
satisfaction  with  the  step  thus  taken,  although 
the  immediate  advantages  had  not  been  as  great 
as  some  had  expected.  We  can  all  now  see  how 
vast  and  beneficent  were  the  ultimate  results, 
and  every  one  may  well  rejoice,  who  was  per- 
mitted in  any  degree  to  aid  in  securing  them. 
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